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PREFACE 


Thb abrupt ending of the Far Eastern War, following the dropping 
r»f the first atom-bombs, was followed by the outbicalc oi nationalist 
risings throughout wide areas of Eastern Asia. The strength and 
importance of these movements was for a time misunderatood in 
Western Europe, and in the United States, since of necessity during 
die war little was known of them, at any rate by the general public 

It is the main purpose of this second edition to show how the 
challenge which Japanese expansion in Eastern Asia and the Pacific 
offered to the rest of the world has produced in the Far East prob¬ 
lems as acute as those awaiting solution in Europe. Of necessity, 
■only the chief events since the end of the war can be touched on 
in a work of this compass,' and the aim of this edition, as of the 
first, is to give the Western reader a general account of the problems 
wliich have been created by the rise and fall of the colonial system 
in the Far East, and to .show how those problems are rendered more 
difficult of solution by the failuie of the Soviet Union on the one 
hand and the United States and Great Britain on the other to 
pursue an agreed policy towards them. 

In order to give die reader some idea of the range of literatuic 
upon the politics of Eastern Asia and tlie Pacific a list of representa¬ 
tive books for further reading has been included. This list, however, 
is not intended to be a complete bibliograpliy, for the litei-ature 
upon the Far East is vast, and it is increasing almost daily. 

G. W. Kei^tox. 


Princes Risborougli. 
June, 1947. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Now that China’s single-handed stiuggle against Japanese aggression 
lias been merged in the general cause of the freedom front, there !w5 
been re-awakened a keen interest on the part of the peoples of the 
United Nations in China’s xecent history as a background for her 
long and giim resistance. Not a few attempts have been made by 
writers and journalists to provide an answer to the persistent question 
as to how a proverbially peaceful and peace-loving countiy like 
China could summon sufficient courage, five and a half years ago. 
to defy Japan’s challenge to her sovereignty and independence, 
make the supreme resolve of never laying down her arms until 
final victory was achieved, and succeed in .actually fighting to a 
standstill. Wliilc it is relatively easy to throw a general light on this 
question, 1 believe nothing^ .short of a careful and detailed study of 
China’s political development and her international relations tin ough- 
nut the past centiuy can furnish a satisfactory elucidation of this 
historic phenomenon. 

It is for this reason that I consider Professor Keeton’s scholarly 
study of China and the Far East a timely contribution to this 
subject. It is a step in the right direction, as Piofessor Keeton does 
not rest content with a mere exposition of the current phases of 
China’s resistance but goes back to the last century to provide 
a setting for tlie emergence of China as a factor in world affairs. 
Though it is premature to claim that historical sources and materials 
so far available pennit a definitive history to be written of-China’s 
intercourse with the Powers, Professor Keeton’s attempt to analj^se 
die problems of contemporary China in the light of international 
politics in the Far East is to be welcomed. Within the limits of 
the sources open to him he has tried to be objective and imoartial. 

■y 
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Introdiiclioii to the Fvst Edition 

I am sure this has been no easy task, because of the dearth of 
Cliinese sources accessible to foreign writers, particularly concerning 
the early intercourse of China with the Western Powers. After 
presenting China’s foreign relations since her contact with the outside 
world, the author discusses in a sympathetic way the political and 
social transformations of the country'. He does not fail in this 
connection again to revert to the foreign influences at work which 
have had a close bearing upon China’s internal developinent. 
Naturally, predominant attention is given to Japan, whose polftj 
of aggression is traced historically with lucidity and in detail. The 
reader is brought to the keen realisation that Japan’s aggressive 
operations against China and the other Powers in the Far East utc 
born of a deep-rooted ambition for aggrandisement and expansion, 
which finds expression in a consistent policy and in elaborate pre¬ 
parations throughout many years. The continuity and incxorablcness 
of Japan's policy of conquest is thrown into bold relief, and one is 
left in no doubt that the attack on Pearl Harbour last Decetnber 
forms one of the links in the chain of the Japanese programrue of_ 
aggression, in tlie same sense as Japan’s attack on Mukden in 1931 
TiTii on A.'cfstrot'maD in 

It is particularly fascinating that Professor Keeton, in addition 
to giving a picture of the general background of the situation in the 
Far East, offers constructive suggestions in the latter part of his 
book as to how a truly new order can be created in the Far East 
after the victory of the United Nations. These suggestions, fomiu- 
latcd after a dispassionate analysis of the geographical and economic 
factors in the Pacific, should be interesting and stimulating to 
students of international affairs and no less to the statesmen who are 
bound to be called upon sooner or later to deal with the question. 
While opinions may well differ in matter of detail, the broad outlines 
of the author’s conclusions cannot but prove thought-provoking to all 
those who wish to sec the P.acific area reconstructed in the general 
pattern of peace and security in conformity with the principles ot 
the Atlantic Charter. 

I am glad I have been afforded the privilege of reading through 
Professor Keeton’s book before it reaches the general public. I 



■ ^have.jio'hesitatibn m'rec6itfmetidihg'it-;for,its i^ifbrnia,tiN?e.;a^ 

■ •tive cliaractcr,' particularly foi%, the ;b'ro.adV spirit iir 
Conceived.- It is my hope that .this! study will, oben 'the 

; others who not only look upon the fise^of Gliina as die'logical eypl^^^ 
,;l tidn of an ancient and revered state/but also nnsh'^ to, emphasise, the \; 
significance of this development in the vorte?: of Svorld politics. : 

’’y.'K. Wiii-u^TdN':d^ 

Chinese Embassy, 

London. 

: 1943. - 





PART ONE 


fHE RISE OF CHINESE 
NATIONALISM 


Chapter 1 

CHINA UNDER THE MANCHU EMPERORS 

the middle of the seventeenth century the power of the last of 
the native Chinese dynasties, the Mings, was broken in a succession 
of campaigjis against invading Martchu armies, and eventually the 
entire Chinese Empire was brought under Manchu Control. As 
is often the case, a wealthier and moie numerous and more Iiighly 
civilised people had been conquered by the comparatively small forces 
of a hardier but less civilised people, who, in turn, rapidly absorbed 
the higher civilisation of their subjects. The Manchus ruled China 
irom 1644 until 1911, and the Revolution of 1911 may be considered, 
■from one point of view, as the rc-assertion of the Chinese against 
their Manchu conquerors. To regard the Revolution as primarily 
or mainly engineered for this end, however, would be a serious 
exaggeration, for in the two hundred and seventjf years which had 
elapsed sinfce the conquest considerable intermixture of the two races 
Ead taken place, whilst except in Manchuria and Jehol, Chinese 
■civilisation had almost completely obliterated the simpler manners of 
the Manchus. 

The rule of the Manchu Dynasty also coincided largely with the 
.period of foreign penetration of China^ and the position of the 
foreigners cannot be properly understood until it is realised that 
the Manchus, though not illiberal, were suspicious of further alien 
.'elements in China, since their own conti'ol had been sO recently 
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established. A furtlier point of some importance is that whilst the 
lorcignets in the eighteenth centurj' encountered Manchu authority , 
in the flush of its early vigour, by the middle of the nineteenth, 
century this vigour had spent itself, and the Manchus were then as 
powerless to check foreign aggression as the Mings had been ta 
prevent Manchu inroads. Had Japanese aggression manifested itself 
half a centurj' earlier it is almost certain that the Japanese would 
have succeeded die M.anchus as a ruling race, controlling the whole 
of China. In the interi'ening half-century, however, the modem 
Chinese nation was born, and the Japanese realised too late that the 
tunc for the rapid and inevpensive conquest of China had passed. 
This miscalculation has decisively affected the recent history of the 
Tar East. 

At the time of die conquest the Manchus found themselves ia 
possession of a vast and thickly populated empire, which had been; 
settled for some thousands of j-ears, and in which a complex and 
highly developed administrative system had survived successive con* 
quests. The Manchus, therefore, stepped into the shoes of the Mings^ 
but made few important changes in the administrative system, and 
still less in the social life of the Chinese. On the other hand, the- 
Manchus, surrounded on all sides by a higher civilisation, and, 
lii-vairics to which they had previously been strangers, quickly lost 
the vigour and simplicity which had characterised them at the time- 
of the conquest, and ultimately, in spite of the ivarnings of some of 
their leaders, they were to a large degree absorbed by the conquered 
race. Even from the first days of the conquest the Manchus were- 
compelled to rely not only on Chinese levies for the armies, but also, 
upon Chinese administrators. In a number of the larger cities. 
Manchu garrisons were established, and some effort was made to- 
maintain the efflciency of these forces, and also to preserve their racial 
differences, but beyond this, and beyond the reservation of a few key 
posts in the Government for Manchus, official life after the Manchu 
conquest was .as much open to Chinese scholars as it had been pre¬ 
viously. Behind the official administration the life of the cities and 
villages continued exactly as it had done centuries before Local, 
affaire were m the hands of the village ciders, and of the commercial 
guilds, administering customs of inimemorial antiquity. The con¬ 
quest was, in fact, no more than a change of masters, making no. 
perceptible impression upon the daily life of the nation. The proh- 
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lem was not even complicated, as' it was in India* after successive 
invasions, by religious differences. The Chinese are traditionally 
tolerant in religious matters, and both the Chinese and the Manchus 
based their social customs ultimately upon ancestor-worship. 

i 

A number of points in connexion with Chinese administration 
must be borne in n^ind, for they not only exhibit striking differences, 
as compared with the administration of any Western State, but 
tliey also help one to understand the points in issue between the 
Chinese and the foreigners in the first two centuries of their inter¬ 
course. In thcor}^, the Chinese Empire was an absolute monarchy, 
in winch the Emperor, ‘ the Son of Heaven,’ was the source of all 
governmental power. His edicts and rescripts were therefore at 
once the law of the Empire, and the basis of all public administration, 
to be varied by him at will. In fact, however, the Chinese had a 
considerable respect for precedent, as embodied in the laws and 
rescripts of earlier emperors, and even of earlier dynasties, and 
sudden change was unusual. There was no primogeniture in the 
Imperial succession, and Emperors were selected from the Imperial 
family, either by their immediate predecessor, or by the Imperial 
family itself, in council. In the early years of the Manchu Dynasty 
able members of the family were selected, but the system is obviously 
open to abuse, and in the nineteenth centmy the Emperors became 
the nominees of a powerful clique or, at the end of the centurj'-, the 
instruments of the widow of one of them, the powerful Empress 
Dowager. 

The central administration of the Chinese Empire exhibited marked 
differences from any central administration in Europe, for it regarded" 
its main function as controlling and checking the local officials, and 
not of initiating policy. The matter is very clearly put in a letter 
of Sir Robert Hart, who founded the Chinese Maritime Customs 
Service, in face of innumerable obstacles. He says: 

‘ There are, you know, a hundred things provincials ought to do 
which the central offices will never order them to do. The effort. 
at centralisation is all right enough as regards great and grave 
international questions; bur, even in them, local considerations are 
not fully weighed, uind local authorities are not duly considered. The 
Chinese idea is for the locality to initiate, and for the central , 

^ r* 
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nuthority to (1) wink at; (2) tacitly admit; (3) openly allow; (4) 
officially recognise; and (5) crystallise. It is useless to attempt— 
cvccpt when outside force does it—to get the central offices to 
order the adoption of novelties.’’ 

The actual business of the central government was, in the 
nineteenth century, divided amongst two Councils, the Nui-Ko, or 
Inner Cabinet, and the Kun-Ki-Chu, or Board of Strategy (the 
latter being the more active, making daily decisions on general 
policy), and six Boards: the Li Pu (Board of Civil Office), con¬ 
trolling appointments to all posts in the Imperial administration; 
the Hu Pu, or Board of Revenue; the Lee Pu, or Board of Cere¬ 
monies; the Ping Pu (Board of War); the Hing Pu (Board of 
runishments); and the Rung Pu, or Board of Works, which con¬ 
trolled the maintenance and repair of official residences. Roads, 
canals, and bridges, however, were a provincial matter. 

Below the central government was the provincial administration, 
organised from remote antiquity, and continuing to function practic¬ 
ally unaltered, when the central government was swept away by the 
Revolution in 1911. The provincial officials were expected to settle 
satisfactorily all problems arising within their jurisdiction, whether 
they were domestic revolts, floods, plagues, or even foreign aggres¬ 
sion. There were important checks on the authority of the officials, 
and they were liable to c.\ile or decapitation if they failed to deal 
adequately with matters arising within their jurisdiction. Not un- 
naturall), this was responsible for a system in which conservatism 
and lack of initiative were the most striking features, and where an 
Unreasoning repression was regarded as a satisfactory remedy for 
most novel situations. Moreover, the intricate machinery of pro¬ 
vincial and local government could only be made to work at all 
by the application of an elaborate system of responsibility, whereby 
blame for any untoward event could ultimately be attributed to some¬ 
one. Thus, if A killed B, then in the first instance obviously A himself 
was responsible and must be .apprehended. If he .absconded, then his 
relatives were responsible; failing them, the local elders, and failing 
them, the most subordinate Imperial official, and so on, up to the 
prorincia iceroy himself. In this intricate system of interdepend¬ 
ence there were no exceptions, and, as will be shown, avhen the ^ 

H. n Mont. The Imemmcnal RCancm ol ,hc Chmee Empire, i, p. 6 



^ifo.relgri.ers rMchdd-ClitV'ese; p6rt;s^.for-’.-^^^ 

'I: system! Wasiappli^d:. to. .tHem^^and^ a.gQpdd.eal'p.t:; 

'r;tifecfidnt:.V,The\ central .■governrneht.^va’sjable. to!, retain’ cpntr.ol ;p'f ;tHe ;; 
:^,‘|pcaivia;(iministratiohs, ■'partly ■ byapplication 
il^Jrespqnsibiliiy'\vhichj;as will be %een, ^deflected ^atteritidn, almost; 
t/pletely-'.aivay, from ' the central goVernmentj rexcept, iir''some;, sp’fepia^ 
Iteniergency, such as an invasion; partly by,;t}ie systeift.of;,taxationj,.of 
if^^vhich. something will be said "later; and .pai^ly also .by the ;fact^^ 

\yere appointed from Pekirtg, and only.' the;central,:: 
v Jgoyerrirnent could promote, transfer,'"or, punish.- Thus, ’ every; Iqcal j 
; j-officiaI was compelled to maintain the closest-possible ;relat{6ns,AHntK ; 
Withe central government, more .especially as qfficials were u.suairy 
V,iappointed for three years, and although one reappointment-in, the.;' 
!;. same place was possible, that was the maximum period during'which -! 
if an, official could stay in one place. In, this way officials were preyentedv 
ii^ifroni; strengthening their, authority with the aid of local'support;-and 
i .'ithe local inhabitants knew:.that if one official proved too, friendly, his ' 
;;;;success,or wquld almost certainly .prove the reverse. . , ' , 

point, to be remembered in connexion'with the Imperial- 
■.^administration is the system of public examinations,-success in which ;. 
'Cy Was thc sole passport to official service. , This meant that the ablest 
Wimen of the Empire, irrespective^ of birth or place, of origin, were 
attracted to!the Imperial service, and -being recruited on the threshold 
;;, ;!qf ;inanhood,. they were moulded into a common pattern. The 
.s ;cxaminations,. ranging as they did through tlie Chinese classics, were 
> t designed to develop the more conseirative .qualities, at the expense 
!,> bf! initiativ so to influence, the aspirant to public'office towards 
WVrthose-traditions .which it would be his. duty if successfur thereafter 
W hq maintain,. In ; this way the Chinese administration had much of , 

: the;strength; .and; also of the weakness, of, the Rqman Catholic" 
priesthood'dh;,Europe during the .Middle ; Ages/ It.> w.as the cement, 
which^rnade .the., fabric’ :a unified Whole, It preserved a ; tolerable;.' 
staridard;6f'efficiency,'but that!;d nqt.preycht it, at-its lowest; ffqm.=-. 

being ;;co;rrupt;; oppressiye, . pr eVeri; actively, vicious.',. When the-.chief;,; 
qua'lifi.catiqrivfpwt^^ pf;a.cqffimahdeHri-chi.efWashis.:- 

skiflin^^-the'classics,jcoupled'wit^ influential offictalX^ 

of;;the;cen;tfjar!gpye;r;nm;Bnt;'it.,is!;iVot''.sufpfism'g^^^^^^ 
thqugh;:ad(;quate;.fbr;!rep’ressihg-!!the’.barharians^of, the fforiti 
prqyeVutterly-u'h'ablblq-cqpe.with;^^^ 
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in the nineteenth century. The Chinese have never been, a military 
people; and contact with a higher civilisation quickly robbed the 
Manchus of those qualities of skill and daring which had won them 
the greatest Empire of the East with astonishingly slender forces. 

The Imperial official, as we have seen, was intended to conform 
to a certain standard of public conduct, deviation from which would 
involve censure, and possibly also, in serious cases, exile or deatll. 
Within these limits, however, and within the limits of his jurisdiction, 
the official had a very’ wide discretion. Each possessed the power to 
issue decrees with legislative force, and since also each, with only 
a few exceptions, possessed judicial authority also, he was .virtually 
a local sovereign. AVestern traders, accustomed to the separation of 
governmental powers, which had become almost universal in, Europe 
after the Renaissance, found that this authority tended to be exercised 
irresponsibly as regards them, since the local officials had no concep¬ 
tion at all of the foreign trade as a national question, and moreover, 
when the foreigners appealed to Pebng, they were referred back to 
the local officials. As soon as the question of foreign trade proved 
too great for the local officials to deal with it, a trial of strength 
_ etween China and some AArestern Power became inevitable.'- Look¬ 
ing ac', one can perceive that many of the difficulties which arose 
ere ue to mutual misunderstandings. The foreigners sought to 
negotiate with Chinese officials in the ways in which they were accus¬ 
tomed to negotiate in the A’Pest. They could make no progress, 

‘he foreign trade 

thi "’h'ch it gave rise in exactly the same way as 

hoy would deal with any other trouble-as a local problem. From 

iustice view, the foreign traders enjoyed not only 

frl the V" f f°‘hearance, whilst the foreigners, almost 

LTook w?h “ 'Change in the Chinese 

ouSok w ' T That changed 

China and'the''w«t ^ struggle behveen 

concerned with qutstions'dtr'*'"f 

Aerefore necessary to sav u- °t Aw; and it is 

Here, again, the main d‘iffiwlJ“J^Vhl ’’f “““‘"Ag both, 

differing.view-points of the ^ ^ understanding of the 

points of-thetwo. races in dealing .with th<^e..tW 9 , 



important branches-.'pf /goyernmcnpU^ 

foreign trade "with Cihiha .;rca^fid .vitnp.prt/jnt/:.iliroeifsion^ 

Maritime Powers had; with 

. in which the public expehditufe.;;|tnd$T‘evenues^ ^ 

clearly distinguished . frbiiivjthe;, privatc;vb?ipcn4if^^??';^^|f ^ 

•of the__J '^Un frtom^.'nfJtirintpS'." 



of taxation 

development in China, .where officials ‘;;Cvefe; s;t4i;-;mainl^^^^ 
by fees and‘ presents ^a, i 

Europe in ffie Middle: Ag(^.;. ^He^ foreigners.;,4ieiy|qra|dy^nc^^ 
as corruption and extortion metbods ■ of taxatidriVfrpiffi;;|vyhi^^^^ 
had r>rtl^r Inf/vltr nnvl :TvKir1i'-Hxrpfp'.vtHp.Vefnir^^ 



closely 

every Chinese administrative area returned a \fixcd siuh'tb the^lil^hei'j 
authority, and the officials of that area . then ^cstabHsiwid/.tije^ 
taxes, and. from the revenues- paid' bqth^tbemselyes,;ah^yfhe^f;'sub^ 
dinates., Only exceptionally,’ and: for;specidr/purpose^'^^^ 
central government contribute to local funds.,,On; ithe/^theriiWad^ 
even so obviously national, a source of reyenub as'the Custpm'sjrdw 
was regarded essentially as a local revenue, .although,:natu 
central government extracted a hfeavy, toll frotti it;an^ ;yU?n :;.tiiev 
foreign trade became concentrated in Canton, the ‘ttop.p^ 

Customs official, was always a Manchu, .and the profite^from-^^^^^^ 
office were so, enormous that each occupant had to ipay ah increasingly? 
large sum on appointment, a steadily mounting sum .during his -tehufe? 
of office, and a further huge fine oh laying down; ^is,office, 
sums passed mainly to the Imperial family find;dieir relatioriSi Wfipsd? 
interest in preserving the system in force at-.Canton , fi^s^th 
considerable. Eor this reason the imposts oh the .foreign tf ade.bcCamc" 
steadily more, rigorous, although still very'lighti; as’.coWpam^ 
modern practice j -but' the .,foreig^^merchantS/’hfigardlng 
upward trend of the exactions,; considered ;ihem -,t^^ 

.of; Chinese corruption and, inefficiency, ' 

The #hole .object of Chinese la^y 3 V«;is‘ a: simite 

-flip ^•nr'PJim 1' '^1 
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primitive notions of group responsibility. Emphasis upon the impor¬ 
tance and individuality of the human personality and its protection 
by the machinery of the law has been one of the most striking features 
of Western civilisation. Chinese legal philosophy, however, started 
from the opposite pole. Positing a theory of divine harmony, with 
which all human relations must therefore accord, it conceived the 
main object of law to be the achievement of uniformity, in conson¬ 
ance with this divine harmony. Chinese classics point out repeatedly 
that if the people are perfect they will need no laws at all, because 
this divine harmony will have been achieved. In forrn, therefoie, 
Chinese law was repressive, ruthlessly punishing deviations from 
the desired pattern, and taking little or no note of motives or degrees 
of culpabilitj. To the Westerner, however, ignorant of the purposes 
0 this repressive code, it seemed to be unreasoning ruthlessness, 
especially as it incorporated to an extraordinary degree the principle 
of responsibility which has already been mentioned. In form, this 
pen^ law had been codified from earliest times, and the Manchus 
00 ■ over t ic oc c of their predecessors with only minor variations- 
It was not regarded as exhaustive, for not only the Emperors but 
a 1 major officials regularly issued decrees supplementing it. Besides 
esc penal laws, there were also innumerable local and trade 
^stoms but tljcse were not reduced to writing or administered by 

nd ? f 'f;- -as in the hands of the 

for these 

each with simply as collections of villages, 

each sMth Its own Upao, or headman, nominated by tile magistrL 

whS e: ^s xr: 

very intricate’svr'”% ^-atest antiquity and regulating a 
daily administered ^ the^^lT and land tenure were 

•■>11. Since, in many cases at 

related by ties of blood n' ^ of a village were closely 

closely identified with his villaLT' remained 

invincible conservatism of Chfne “‘el>t !>«, the 

easily understood. Revolution is 

The population of China fmr,, i- 
'Vould have been much larger but f ^ 

famines, and floods. Alreadv K, invasions, massacres, 
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stationary round about that figure for neatly 600 years. By the 
beginning' of the eighteenth century it exceeded 100 msHions, ajid 
by 1762, the population exceeded 200 millions. It probably passed 
the 400 million mark by 1840. The Taiping jRcbellion, and the 
disorder following tlie collapse of the Empix'c irt lOllj followed 
again by the social disorganisation caused by the war with Japan, 
which began in 1937, have prevented any substantial increases sutce 
the middle of the nineteenth century, and ha^'e in this tvay averted 
any mass-migration of the Chinese, with attendant international 
complications. 

From ancient times right dorvn to the present day the Chinese has 
been fundamentally a countryman, supporting his family upon a 
plot of land which any European, no matter how poverty-stricken, 
would regard as completely inadequate for his needs. Everything 
fs cultivated in China, and the hillsides arc terraced, so that the 
rains may be employed to fullest advantage. As far as possible, 
Chinese families remain an undivided unity, since the farms are 
often too small for subdivision. In spite of recent changes, China 
is still patriarchal in structure. Descent is traced through males, and 
all children owe filial duty to their parents, more especially to their 
father, A bride, on marriage, leaves her own family and enters that 
of her husband. If his parents arc living, she serves them as a 
daughter. She worships with her husband’s parents >*and brothers 
at the family shrine. 

The joint household, in which children, and even grandchildren, 
may be living together with the parents after marriage, is supported 
by the labour of the mcn-folk, either upon their own land or as 
husbandmen upon that of some neighbouring farmer. Often, indeed, 
a Chinese labourer-will be at once a farmer on his own account, 
and a labourer for another. If he experiences u succession of hard 
seasons, he may forfeit his holding to a moilgagee, and m.ay be 
compelled either to hire himself out, or to sell liis .son or daughter 
into bond-slavery. These arc habits which the Natlonalisi Govern¬ 
ment has sought to suppress, but it cannot stamp them out until 
it has solved the problem of agrarian distress. Similarly, the disposi¬ 
tion of the family property upon the death of the Itead of ibe family 
is regulated by intricate customs uport which the Cln’ticsc codes have, 
as yet made little headway. ' 
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Each Chinese village is made up of a group of families living 
together in this way, and scattered around the village temple, which 
is the centre of all Chinese rural life. Inter-village arrangements arc 
negotiated by the respective temples, each of which acts through 
officers, most of whom are elected annually by the families of the 
village. The temple can own property and enter into contracts. In 
times of difficulty it will lend money to hard-pressed cultivators. It is 
the source of rural education, it receives dues from the villagers, and 
in turn it transmits local taxes to the higher authority. The elders 
of the temple regulate village life and settle local quarrels. Within 
its shelter the villagers live out their lives, close to the soil, asking 
for little more than the bare necessities of existence, and conscious 
of little that goes on beyond their own narrow horizon. But the 


last two decades have seen far-reaching changes. In China to-day, 
a whole civilisation is breaking down, but in the villages, where 
nine-tenths of China’s huge population may be" found, the Chinese 
peasant is changing as slowly as the twentieth century will allow 
him. If in the evenings he makes his way to the market-place to 
hear die radio recount the latest news from Nanking, in the day-time 
he still wrests subsistence from the reluctant earth with the most 
primitive of wooden implements, as his ancestors did two thousand 
years ago, whilst aeroplanes roar overhead, and lorries laden with 
modern manufactures rumble .along the distant high-road.' The 
Chinese peasant holds in his hands the key to the future of Asia, 
although as yet the immense latent energy of these patient and end- 
ess mil ions has not been mobilised. In the past, dynasties have risen 
f" 1 provincial administrations but also the 

eve J ‘unchanged. To-day. how- 

Z civilisation itself is dissolv- 

braverv f depends mainly upon the endurance and 

tobe bor I '^hich is about 

wider -itteni-'" swrows, and his ambitions will compel 

mder attention than they have so far received 

thouETstnr inL , ‘han before, for, 

.. ..-tT.!:: tr ■■ 
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/ya "strong ‘ bidyfpr ;:t)i'e';kupp6rt/pf ;tH,e 
diPte iredistribution ; of the available lanH, 'and the'eiim 
yaiidlord-class in, |;lie ;hear/ future., ‘It; is .striall ;wbnder, {therefore,, that^ 
iyCpmrnbnism has {recently'.made^ great headway' ambngy tlii^ei.peasan 
fpry the burden' of; agrarian debt in China.i has always;:beem 
;;:: Chind’s -Civil war will end when the struggle’ fbr; the;: allegi^^^^ 
f-the-Chinese, .peas .has been decided in, favouf' .bf bne bf;;pth’ef 
; China’s:;riyal. governments., ' 




Chapter 2 


FOREIGN PENETRATION OF CHINA IN 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY ' ' 

The first of the Western nations to enter into direct relations with 
China teas Portugal, during the brief period of Portugal’s world-' 
wide expansion at the beginning of the sixteenth century. The earliest 
Portuguese expeditions were in the nature of piratical raids, in which 
there was a good deal of loss of life on both sides. Eventually 
Portuguese trading stations were established at Chinchew, Foochow, 
and Ningpo, but the foreigners were an aggressive and disorderly 
immunity, who eventually provoked the pacific and forbearing 
Chinese to reprisals, resulting in the destruction of these early settle¬ 
ments. In 1557, however, the Portuguese succeeded in establishing 
hemselves at Macao, where they have since remained. During the 
period which the foreign trade was confined to Canton, Macao was 
rapidly growing port, for the foreigners Were not 
al^ed to establish themselves permanently in the Southern capital^ 
and so were compelled to withdraw at the close of each trading 
is''ncpr'°h/^'^^'’'i commercial importance of Macao 

van£d n n, . silent witness to a 

vanned prosperity which will never return. 

theidrl^htVh^Testablished 

it was in the hands of the Th' '’‘*'PP“’es and China sprang up, 
such considerable numbers thaTthe"'s° ""'lit 

The Dutch began to trade with the chief ri,' 
the end of the sixteenth t “ Chinese ports towards 
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‘; tf a'de';! wUh;;CHin^. tiritiL'-tHey. 'established; .a,; 

rpcnnahehtifarto^-;.at;'Gantoa:;itn''l v-^V ;..v,^/ v;;?'‘ 

i^-J^'^'first^PiaJMrancb bf^die EngU in ;^hin&ei;waters “for ttading.^ 
i.purpbse^.:was in -1637j avben Gaptain John ^eddell.jreachfid^G^^^ 
Kyith:;dye'. ships,; 'after :.,brusliing aside Portuguese 'opppsitiort.: .^-Kp': 
rjfufthcr expedition'afriycdu 1664, and from.tHeni^ntil.rl7,0Q4^ 

vwere'ihcreasingly frcgu attempts, to tradcv.-'^From ■l-7,,l5;;;t^,e;Eap^^^^^ 
pindia' Company had a, permahent iactory at.Gahtbn, aftdr tHe.;^ 

Isoph /obtained ■/a, preddminant share in 'the. trade,, yi^ith . the'/mhtutal:f. 
ryresiiit .that they/ also - assumed the leadership in, disputes rayith'/thei 
y Chinese.' ' Besides the! English and the; Dutch factories, at Gantdm,/;, 
! tbefeayefe also at the end of the eighteenth century .Danish,. 

! and' Aiherican factories, and at. various times alsql'there/.were’/'in;; 
.tCanton.rfepresenta Prussian; Hamburg; Bremen,./-Belgian;/ 

P/Iitalianj and South American merchants. .The Russian tra/de. camb / 
••■ioverland to Peking, and was regulated by Sino-Russian treaties^ 

. As/was pointed out in the previous chapter, the Chinese regarded ' 
;the-fOreign trade as essentially a local question, to be settled.; by; 
the/provincial officials. From time to time, however, the foreigners 
;,..'sent; embassies. to the Chinese Court,, seeking amelioration of the 
, Conditions of trade.- These embassies were only received at all 
after they had performed the Kotow, or ceremonial obeisance custdm- 
./ary.from tributary nations. They secured no practical advantages, 
;*’apd, merely had the result that the foreign nations sending them 


/.;:'''’/P^^/'hencefofth enrolled among the subordinate dominions of bh'e 
“C^^ When the second British Ambassador to China, 

///^.:1816 refused to perform -the Kotow,' he was treated 
;,;witb,,g^^^ was hastily hustled back to Canton. The 

Ihuth /qf . the^ m was that, from the Chinese standpoint, China 
/H^!^^W^lpl^^d.dle Kingdom’) was the centre ..of the world’s political 
rv//‘system;.;’.were ultimately dependent' upon her. 
arid the claimjdf; the Western. Powers to deal with her on a bash 
of equality , waa; quite incomprehensible to her statesmen. 

That/ityvas the inability of the Chinese to conceive- of dipiomata 
.negotiations on -a basis;bf equality,, and not simply refusal to conforn 
Chinese;.c,eremqnial,,'-ivhich was. the root-difficulty at this! period 
is s'hqwri :by;/tbe; f’ateTdf the/^^ 'embassies. These sho^yed. them 
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selves eager—in fact, too eager—to conform to the most rigid require¬ 
ments of Chinese Court etiquette, and of one of their missions, that 
of Titsingh and von Braam, in 1795, following close upon that of 
Macartney, a distinguished writer records: 

‘ They were brought to the capital like malefactors, treated there 
like beggars, and then sent back to Canton like mountebanks to 
perform tlie three-times-three prostration at all times and before 
everything their conductors saw fit.’ 

Notwithstanding this excess of courtesy, the embassy failed to 
achieve any practical result, although, not unnaturally, it confirmed 
the belief of the Chinese that even the most distant and barbarous 
peoples were eager to recognise their pre-eminence. 

The practical consequence of this attitude was that the foreign 
trade was confined in 1757 to Canton, under such conditions as the 
provincial authorities might choose to impose. If the foreign mer¬ 
chants resisted or ignored these conditions, the Chinese temporarily 
closed the trade altogether until the foreigners were in a more 
amenable frame of mind. In actual fact, the conditions of trade 
in the period 1715-1839 were by no means unduly oppressive, but 
it was the precariousness of the trade and the inability to expand it, 
together with irregular and steadily mounting taxation, which the 
foreigner resented most. These conditions were due to the fact that 
the Chinese felt no great need of the articles of commerce which 
the foreign merchants brought, and' they were therefore satisfied to 
keep the trade within moderate compass. Moreover, the presence 
of foreigners, with their turbulent habits, was a potential source of 
considerable difficulty from the standpoint of the doctrine of respon¬ 
sibility. If the foreigners suddenly chose to run amok, the Viceroy 
might well be disgraced, or even decapitated for it. To minimise 
this danger therefore, the authorities in 1702 characteristically 
appointed a single Chinese broker, named ' The Emperor’s Merchant,’ 
through whom alone the foreign trade could be conducted. Growth 
of the trade made such a single monopoly impossible, and in 1720 
the Co-Hong, or guild of Chinese merchants dealing with the foreign 
traders, was formed. These were collectively responsible to the 
Chinese authorities for the behaviour of the foreigners, and for the 
payment by them of all just dues. The system worked both ways. 



howevej:,'for'the to^the ^mgn mcr- 

|m«^ito ^securd^'the'"firdpeiv/lii^aViw^ 

•Sibmfe;-^\^iiYed:4h-:tHe;|^ tones 

; only during, the, trading iSasdnp'and'-Tvho i’Ctir^ed'^tp’:;-^ 
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;;; 61.trade, these‘monopolies successively ended,v;, .;That'; of^^^ 
;:fEast^india'.Conipariy-^by far .th'erweaVth’ies^^^ 'bjf^tliese 
?;.pariie^ended'in-1833, and thereafter the ;GKina fradcjwa^^^^^ 

<;,all comersi . Not :all. of them were' .persoris of repiitei^dhd;'ftic^^ 
;\bet^eeri!the English, and the Chinese authpritics ‘ 

Afdiore . sefipus in the , brief period between the-, tcmiinatio^^^^ 
Company’s monopoly in 1833 and, the outbreak of; thevfifst^^^ 

■ 'Ghinese ;^ar in: 1839, tlvan it had been at;,any previous itl^ 
y/.acute^did the struggle become that the Chinese iriadeVa ’last-^feehle; 
"^attempt to break off the foreign trade altogether. -^>e aftemptrcaine^^ 
y,: S century too late, and China was condemned to a; ceriturj^y^ 
y: efesipn, to the rapidly increasing demands of ■the forei^er,(’..which- 
jl Sk^^selves were the direct result of the opening of China 
^ theifirst half of the nineteenth century. ; i/i" - 
1 ';U , P^® .9f the main issues complicating Sino-foreigh reiationsdn ithe,’ 
y. .peribdyprior ^ to 1840 was that of .jurisdiction, especially in hbmici 

exceedingly few^ if it^S’-mherab 
brought some thousands ,bf ffpreign.;saiiors - 
Voyage from ^rope}f QdchSi 
Iveft-afeys, in .which’d. Chinese whs'^iiiedyl^dvte 
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merchants, or even the Chinese officials themselves, Wuuiu ultimately 
have been punished. For this reason, considerable pressure was put 
upon the responsible officials of the foreign merchants to surrender 
the guilty seaman, and when they replied that in a general affray 
it was virtually impossible to pick out the actual slayer, the Chinese 
asked why it was necessary to take such pains to discover the real 
wrongdoer when the surrender of any foreigner would satisfy their 
laws! On one occasion, at least, they explained that they would be 
content with the body of a sailor who had conveniently committed 
suicide at the time of the affray. The foreign officials, and especially 
the representatives of the English East India Company, declared 
themselves unable to assist in such travesties of justice, and con¬ 
sistently refused to surrender their men to the eccentricities of 
Chinese legal procedure. The jurisdiction issue, however, was never 
satisfactorily settled until the Treaty of Nanking, in 1842, intro¬ 
duced the system of extra-territoriality into Sino-foreign relations. 
The nature of this system will be explained in the next chapter, but 
It must be emphasised that, after the trade had been thrown open 
to all comers in 1834, the difficulties in dealing with Chinese officials 
over the jurisdiction issue was so greatly increased that a peaceful 
so ution of it was in the long run impossible, so long as the foreigners 
maintained their principle of individual responsibility, and the 
Chinese adhered to theories of group liability. 

It will, therefore, be evident that in any circumstances the period 
ansition from monopolist to free trade would have been a period 
o extreme difficulty in Sino-foreign relations. Had the Manchu 
Uynasty been as powerful in 1840 as it had been two centuries 

estnhi;'l,'n ou- trading establishments were being 

of flip f • ports, it is not improbable that the results 

Chim expulsion of the foreigners from 

trativp "\ .y' weaknesses of the Chinese adminis- 

and thp* n,™* systems w'ere more and more clearly discerned, 

longetst^r P™' 

appeared to^L t’l" foreigners, and especially the British, 

compel the Chinp^ the untenable position that they wished to 

seeking to suppress tL ^piumTl^i'" 

Government, it can^be Pleading on behalf of the British 

unequivocally asserted that few questions 
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||^ro^i;aa^e|lOliine^;^p^^ ;- Itvlias- ialteady been' tnen"' 

;ipipiied;'tli|tiw|iilkt^^be,'foreign eager :t6 buy Ghihese j 

;|tsiijcS\^^f^easy(t%fe;%yas}nQ’bow?spondiiig;-eagerness or^^^ tbe part bf^ 
i|tbe .G^ goods, and altliougb- the East Iridia i 

>;;G6iripariy;jmanaged-^ the Hong' merchants^ to take limited i- 

V'^uahtitiesip^^^^ fabrics, there remained, at the. end of ^each tradings 
A-season'J':a'Balarice-.;^^^ 'favour of the Chinese. For; this. baHnce of; 

exchaiige-tllie;Chinese required dollarsj with, the result'that tlibK 
' foreigri.'traders were often in sonde difficulties in their search for an ' 
i’j^depuate number of dollars to balance the account. In the second , 
Affialf' of ■ thei/eighteenth century, however, , it was; noticed that the 
;-J^hines^e themselyes grew opium (and, in fact, had done for ovei'a; 
;A^onsandA,years)j and it ivas therefore suggested that Indian opium. 
U might' be; shipped Canton to help to redress the .balance of trade, 
jf'^lthpugh; the East India Company itself never handled the drugs . 
;;;dt‘i\yas shipped under its licence, and it is unquestionable that the 
:%traffiumaterial^^^^ eased its trading problems. For some time,the trade 
Ajfeiuained tvithin fairly narrow limits, but at the beginning of the 


lAhineteenth century there vvas a steady expansion, and the profits on 
;; itj’;:alike.to foreign traders, Chinese merchants, and provincial officials. 


l|jwere enormous—so much so, in fact, that a great deal of smuggling 
,>.;,iQoli: places connived at by the local officials who, in this way, par- 


Siticipated more generally in the traffic than would otherwise have been 
I .ilie.casc. smuggling attracted only the more dubious and turbu- 
jAlent members of the foreign community, and affrays bccanie frequent. 
AMqirmycf, the provincial officials noticed, with growing alarm, that 
|;tne;floW of silver had now been reversed as the demand for opium 
^^fews sb that it appeared that China was being impoverished, simply. 
A.Feckuse of the craving for tbe drug. For these reasons there was a 
y;|Cpnstant: stream of memorials from Canton to Peking debating the 
|.ment^s; bf 'con^^^ the traffic, or of abolishing it altogether. The 

A jeSult of t^^ of 1800, prohibiting the importa- 

|;tiqnrpf iforeigri- opiUm. Thereafter, the opium trade continued to 
i'ffiqurishj'but outside the; jurisdiction of the foreign companies and the 
t^f^binese;: and the local officials obtained even higher 

f;Tbyehues^,i:bin before, in the shape of bribes to ignore the clandestine 
ySffaffic.'yiSuqcessiyb,''ed,i,cts;from P failed to make any impression.* 
rX atyalLybpbnA^^^ and, eventually the Imperial Government de- ,, 
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spatched to Canton Imperial Commissioner Lin Tse-su, ■nith the- 
amplest powers to stamp it out. One of his first acts was to demand 
the surrender of all opium then under foreign control at Canton. 
This demand was supported by the imprisonment of the foreign 
communitj' within the factories. Whilst this issue was being fought 
out in an atmosphere of increasing tension, a Chinese, named Lin 
ITei-hi, was killed in an affray with British sailors, and the Imperial 
Commissioner demanded the surrender of the slayer. This .w'as. 
refused, and the British were compelled to leave, first Canton, and 
then Macao. They took up their headquarters at Hong Kong, in¬ 
habited at that time only by a few fishing communities, and towards 
the end of 1839 open hostilities between England and China began. 

The extreme ease with which small bodies of British troops, 
completely defeated massive Chinese armies, and occupied Chinese 
cities, was a revelation at once to foreigners and to Chinese of the 
extent of the internal decay of the ChineseEmpire, realisation of which, 
immediately changed the nature of the relations between East and 
West. In 1816, Lord Amherst, the British envoy, had been hustled 
away from Peking, and his requests for a reconsideration of the condU 
tions of trade had been contemptuously rejected. In 1834, Lord 
Napier, who had been appointed British superintendent of trade on the 
termination of the monopoly of the East India Company, had been 
refused the status of an equal by the Viceroy of Kwangtung, and in. 
the period between 1834 and 1839 the British superintendents of 
trade had allowed themselves tacitly to slip into the position formerljc 
occupied by the supercargoes of the East India Company. In fact,, 
prior to the first Anglo-Chinese War, the Chinese declined to nego¬ 
tiate at all. It was for the Imperial officials to dictate the terms on 
which the foreign trade should continue. It was for the foreigner, in 
the terms of tlie Imperial edicts, to ‘ tremble and obey.’ Tlie Chinese- 
officials were honestly an.xious to secure peaceable and increasing 
foreign trade at Canton, but they were utterly unable to comprehend 
the terms which the foreigners would regard as satisfactory. For 
them, Chinese civilisation was universal, and China’s political sj'stem 
was the hub upon which tlie entire world turned. Judged by these- 
standards, they showed patience and forbearance to the foreign 
merchants, who ivere equally unable to comprehend the Chinese point 
of view. Behind the circumstances of tlie first Anglo-Chinese War, 
therefore, lay the entire question of the basis on which China and the 



i^ng/tct'^eai; .■'iAt^Kis'.periqidi^‘the;:i^s£ ^ 
Jqlilimin’g'to liayq'intercourse ;w Ghih'a 'pn^ a ' basis -of j eg^^ 

;'ithis .was secu'rcdy' not for Great Britain,,alone,•Vbuf .for, 

■ v natioils, in .the’Treaty of Nankifig in': 1842, :as . a::'r^^^ 

■, fBritish victories. For a time, the;-.Chincse;pfficials .w,ere"sIo\w 
: ceive how decisive was the change which had taken place. : ;Thgy..f 
sought to evade the terms of this and dther treaties which-, 

:: signed at this time; and this brought renewed foreign pressure,-land 
; eventually, between 1856 and 1860, further fpreign expeditidns^ tdl.' 
• China. From I860 onwards, hoAvever, there was; a further .change,: ; 
The foreigners were no longer content \vith equality; - 
demanded a privileged position, and. increasingly extensive concessions,. : 
until it seemed that nothing short of dismemberment would satisfy;,', 
them. Then, at long last, the Chinese perceived the danger,' and .tpiofc;. 
the necessary steps to avert it. '1 

' The Treaty of Nanking was the first of a group of treafics-^W'ith;li 
the British, the French, and with the 4^ericans—^i.il .which: the .. 
main principles of Western intercourse with China were laid ..dpwnr.f 
They marked the closing of one era, the era of precarious tplefancef;; 
and the opening of another, in which the threat of force washievef ' 
:, far distant in dealings with theChinese officials. It was la hard lesspn • 
which these cultured and conservative administrators had to learn, 
and before it had been fully mastered the Imperial system was irt ' 
ruins. By the terms of the Ti'eaty of Nanking, Hong. Korig was :■ 
ceded to Great Britain, as a haven for foreign merchants,. In fightingl 
the war, Great Britain had declared that she sought no exclusive’ 
privileges, and the proof of this is to be fpund in the concession of 
1 similar privileges by China to other Western states,-' and by ■ the fact ^: 
1 that foreign merchants of all nationalities have always been free, to ; 


resort to Hong Kong which, in less dian' a century, gi'ew from a>-. 
collection of squalid fishing settlements to .one of the world’s'busiest ■; 
■’ ports. Lord Palmerston, -vvith' his usual foresight, had suggcstedl.that> 
Chusan, at the mouth of the Yangtse, should be’Ceded,' blit the British ; 
1 represeritatives on the spot, with ari -eye oh; the Canton, trade,-’pre^ 
ferred Hong Kong. The later history...'of the 'foreign-tradelprov^;'; 
VThat Palmerston showed superior;wisdpm,v'.;v;::.:'i ;;;;, , N : y:f.,I 

;;; ■. The treaty: also provided , that,: five poftSTrCantdn; lAmdyy.FpbT 

■' • Thpw,. Ningpo, and Shanghai-Thbuld':.hc-lopehed’; to ■ fpfeignVtfadef 1; 
and, that- within these ports there.-should be ;iibefty ;fof the-foreigh.e^^^^^^ 
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to reside. Opening of these ports to all foreign traders also involved 
the abandonment of the monopoly of the Chineses guild-merchants. 
Free trade, in fact, had spread as far as China. In later treiities, 
more Chinese ports were opened to Chinese trade, some of them along 
the banks of the Yangtse, until their number exceeded forty. In 
these, the treaty port system described in the next chapter was estab¬ 
lished, with slight local variations. Moreover, consuls of the treaty 
Powers were appointed at the ports, and these not only had authority 
over their own countrymen, but also by treaty had the right of 
dealing rvith the local Chinese officials upon terms of equality. As 
a result, the local political influence of the consuls, backed up as it 
was by the armed forces of -their country, became considerable, more 
especially as no foreign ambassadors were accredited to Peking prior 
to 1860. 

One point of some importance in connexion with the first treaty 
settlement between Great Britain and China is that Great Britain 
e.xercised no pressure to secure the legalisation of the opium trade, 
and indeed the British representative offered British co-operation to 
the Chinese officials for the purpose of suppressing smuggling. The 
offer was not accepted, and smuggling continued—a circumstance 
which complicated Anglo-Chinese relations for some years to come. 

Although the Chinese had been decisively beaten in the war with 
Great Britain, Nanking having narrowly escaped being taken by 
assault, it was obvious that only comparatively small Chinese forces 
had been engaged in the struggle. Moreover, except in the treaty 
ports themselves, the Chinese had no experience of the power of the 
foreigner, and no conception at all of the extent of his superionty 
in the art of war. Indeed, the sudden collapse of resistance had been 
due rather to panic in Peking than to any loss of spirit in the 
Chinese themselves; and it is by no means improbable that if the war 
had continued, the English would have encountered more serious 
difficulties than they had done up to the advance on Nanking. As 
soon as the treaty was signed, therefore, Chinese confidence returned, 
and attacks on foreigners were frequent. These were particularly 
violent in Canton itself, which in pre-treaty days had seen remark¬ 
ably little anti-foreign feeling, as a result of firm measures taken 
by the provincial officers. These, however, now connived at anti- 
foreign outbursts, until the British were compelled to abandon their 
undoubted right, secured by the Treaty of Nanking, to establish 
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Chapter 3 


THE TREATY PORT SYSTEM 

The Tieaty of Nanking in 1842 inaugurated the treaty port system 
in China, a system which survived, with successive extensions, down 
to 1928. This system had been found by experience to be a necessity, 
since the Chinese had refused to open up their country to foreign 
trade in the manner in which the Western nations had hoped it 
would be opened, whilst the difference in the" view-points of the 
Chinese and the foreigners was too profound for any less radical 
system to be adopted. The consequence of establishing the system was 
that the foreigners remained a distinct and separately organised com¬ 
munity, concentrated in the great ports of the Chinese coastline, an'd 
enjoying an increasingly favoured position. Because of their special 
juridical status, however, they were not allowed to roam as they 
pleased thrQug,h the Empire. They were confined., as a community, 
to the immediate vicinity of the ports opened to foreign trade. 

At each of the ports opened to foreign trade, other than Cadton, 
there immediately arose the problem of the accommodation of the 
foreign merchants and their establishments. Except at Cadton, 
no serious opposition to the entry of the foreigners was offered, but 
they themselves found it difficult to live comfortably in the closely 
packed areas adjoining the tvater-fronts, within the city Walls. 
Accordingly the British consuls, and in some cases the consuls of 
other nations also, leased land favourably situated outside the city 
boundaries, and on these sites there were established the houses, 
shops, and warehouses of the foreign merchants. At Shanghai, which 
rapidly became by far the most important centre of the foreign trade, 
the total area within w'hat was first known as the British, and later 
as the International, Settlement, eventually amounted to nearly 
500 acres, whilst another 200 acres was leased to the French, whose 
establishment at Shanghai ahvays remained distinct from that of 
the other foreign Powers.' The International Settlement developed 
from the amalgamation of the British and the American settlements, 
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approved by the foreign consuls and the local officials, and thereafter 
constituted the basic law of the Settlement. The problem of internal 
government was more difficult. At Shanghai, a popularly elected 
Committee of Roads and Jetties, under the Chairmanship of the 
British Consul, levied a modest impost for public works, but mis¬ 
sionaries objected to paying for public jetties, since they took no part 
in trade, and merchants who had constructed private jetties also 
refused to pay for public jetties. Ultimately, however, as a result 
of successive meetings of land-renters, it tvas decided to establish 
a Council, elected by land-renters, to provide the necessary municipal 
services. The by-laws of the Council were enforced against de¬ 
faulters, in the appropriate consular court. As to the Council itself, 
that was answerable in law only to the Consular Body as a vvhole. 
There was not, as in the West, any superior governmental depart¬ 
ment, or national court, to which this tiny organ of international 
government could be made answerable. 

It had at first been decided that the Settlements should be set 
aside for the exclusive residence of foreigners, and in the carHost 
land regulations at Shanghai, Chinese were expressly excluded. 
This disability continued until the Taiping Rebellion spread to the 
Yangtse Valley in 1854-5, culminating in the capture and pillaging 
of the Chinese city of Shanghai. From these excesses a steady stream 
of Chinese fugitives, many of them wealthy merchants, sought refuge 
within the International Settlement which, as in all crises prior 
to the Japanese invasion of China, had been able to preserve its 
neutrality. The prohibition was therefore rescinded, on condition 
that each Chinese resident gave an undertaking to conform to the 
land regulations, and to pay any general assessments which might be 
imposed. Residence, however, gave the Chinese no right, as it did 
to other foreign residents, either to representation on the Municipal 
Council, or even to the franchise. The admission of Chinese to the 
Settlement also created a complicated problem of jurisdiction, which 
was the subject of prolonged discussion bettveen Chinese and foreign 
officials. 

The exclusion of the Chinese from the International Settlement 
had been due, not so much to any reluctance to have Chinese mer¬ 
chants as near neighbours, as to a determination to exclude all 
Chinese officials from it. The foreigners, as will be explained shortly, 
remained under the jurisdiction of their respective consuls, but the 
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191] until 1927 these magistrates were appointed hy the Municipal 
Council, a practice which the Chinese regarded as a usurpation of 
authority, and accordingly, in 1927, negotiations were initiated for 
the retrocession of the court, and this was achieved a few years 
later. Little by little foreign influence at the court declined, although 
this was no longer a matter of concern, since the promulgation of 
new Chinese Codes, incorporating some of the best features of molern 
Western Codes, coupled with a sharp differentiation between judicial 
and administrative functions, had removed the main reasons for the 
establishment of this special type of court. Already before the out¬ 
break of the war with Japan in 1937, therefore, the Shanghai Mixed 
Court had been reabsorbed into the Chinese judicial system. 

Jurisdiction over foreigners in China depended upon the system 
of e.xtra-territorialfty, which was first established in the Regulations 
Supplementary to the Treaty of Nanking, and which was then con¬ 
ceded by the Chinese to every foreign Power seeking to enter into 
treaty relations with them, until the close of the War of 1914-18. 
following which the privilege has been granted to no other Power. 
It was rightly regarded by the Chinese as the key to the privileged 
position of the foreigner in China, for without it the other rights 
conceded would have been largely illusory. The jurisdiction issPe 
arose between the Chinese and the foreigners during the earliest 
years of the foreign trade, and the foreigners resisted Chinese claims 
to exercise jurisdiction over their nationals mainly because Chinese 
theories of responsibility were greatly at variance with those universal 
in Europe. Moreover, the Chinese had no system of judicial proof. 
They relied upon judicial torture (including the torture of witnesses), 
in order to secure a confession of guilt. Further, the Chinese con¬ 
fused the administrative and the judicial functions, and they conceded 
a limited legislative power to their officials, whilst corruption and 
inefficiency were widespread in those areas of China where the 
foreigner traded. The two attitudes of mind, in fact, were so much 
in conflict over the question of legal responsibility that no compromise 
was possible. Either the foreigner had to trade purely on Chinese 
terms, and expose his agents to the uncertain rigours of Chinese 
legal procedure, or he must withdraw his nationals in China com¬ 
pletely from Chinese jurisdiction. The first Anglo-Chinese War 
decided this issue in favour of the second course. The foreigner 
in China could never be tried by a Chinese Court. If he committed 
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existed these foreign traders placed themselves tinder the protection 
of one of the greater treaty Powers, and they were thenceforth 
treated in China in the same way as nationals of that treaty Power, 
without protest on the part of the Chinese, who were, if anything, 
well satisfied to be relieved of the responsibility of bringing them 
to account. 

A second key institution upon which the position of the foreign 
trader in China depended was the Chinese Maritime Customs Ser¬ 
vice. It has already been noticed that the absence of a fixed tariff 
and the inefficiency and corruption which accompanied the levying of 
dues upon the foreign trade were among the main causes of foreign 
dissatisfaction, prior to the first Anglo-Chlnese War. The Treaty of 
Nanking sought to remedy this by the substitution of a uniform 
five per cent, tariff for the multiplicity of dues exacted by the Canton 
officials. One result of this change was that the foreign merchants 
were for the first time brought into direct contact with the Chinese 
officials. Previously all dues had been levied through the Hong 
merchants. The Chinese officials, however, were both incompetent 
and corrupt, and the less honest trader did not find it unduly diffi¬ 
cult to strike a bargain with the appropriate official, to the detriment 
of his more scrupulous competitor, and the frequency of such bar¬ 
gains need evoke no comment from those who are familiar with the 
traditional Chinese methods of taxation, dependent as they were 
upon the farming of taxes, and the liability of inferior officials 
for fixed yields only. The levying of customs dues was therefore a 
cause for complaint from the first days of the treaty port system. 
Finally, when the Taiping Rebellion disorganised the Imperial ad¬ 
ministration, it became necessary for foreigners and Chinese together 
to evolve some new system. For a short time the foreign consuls 
themselves collected the dues and transmitted them to the local 
officials, but this plainly could not continue indefinitely, and in 1854 
the British, French, and American consuls at Shanghai agreed with 
the provincial authorities that the customs on the foreign trade should 
be levied by a new service, controlled by foreign officials, termed 
Inspectors of Customs, operating under the control of an Inspector- 
General of Customs who, until the outbreak of the Sino-Japanesc 
General was Captain Thomas "Wade, who was succeeded in 1853 by 
War m 1937, was always an Englishman. The first Inspector- 
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allowed to own land) were not infrequently the cause of diplomatic 
controversies, and sometimes of punitive action by a foreign Power. 

Missionary activity in China was widespread long before treaty 
days. St. Francis Xavier died at Shang-chuan, near Macao, in 1552, 
and following the Portuguese came Spanish Augustines, and later, 
Dominicans and Jesuits, some of whom attained positions of emin¬ 
ence in Peking. Until the nineteenth century, missionary activity 
was confined mainly to the Spanish, French and Italians, and was 
consequently almost exclusively Roman Catholic. Shortly before the 
first Anglo-Chinese War, however, several English and American 
Protestant missionaries, some of them men of outstanding ability, 
established themselves in China, and from that time onwards it can 
be said, without in any way minimising the important work accom¬ 
plished by Roman Catholics, that the lead in educational and social 
activities has been taken by Protestant missionaries, who have built 
up in China an achievement of which any community can justifiably 
be proud. By the early treaties, missionaries obtained the right to 
reside and erect churches in the treaty ports. 'By the treaties of 1858- 
60 Chinese who embraced Christianity were protected from persecu¬ 
tion, and foreign missionaries were allowed to travel, to lease land, 
and to build churches, and in the second half of the nineteenth 
century missionaries were active in all parts of China. Eventually, 
Article xiv of the American treaty of 1903 defined their status afresh, 
nith particular reference to the difficulties which had arisen since 
1860. The article reads : 

‘ No restrictions shall be placed on Chinese joining Christian 
Churches. Converts and non-converts, being Chinese subjects, shall 
alike conform to the laws of China, and shall pay due respect to 
those in authority, living together in peace and amity; and the fact 
of being converts shall not protect them from the consequences 
of any offence they may have committed or may commit after their 
admission into the Church, or e.xempt them from paying legal taxes 
levied on Chinese subjects generally, except taxes levied and contri¬ 
butions for the support of religious customs and practices contrary^ 
to their faith. Missionaries shall not interfere with the e.xercise 
by the native authorities of their jurisdiction over Chinese subjects, 
nor shall the native authorities make any distinction between converts 
and non-converts, but shall administer the laws without partiality 
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merits, from foreign financial interests—^usually banks—acting with 
the approval of their respective Governments, and often serving 
as the instruments for further foreign penetration of China. Loans 
were secured by the hypothecation of China’s revenues, primarily 
the foreign customs revenue, but latterly also the salt gabelle and 
likin, or internal tariffs on the transfer of goods, and even provincial 
revenues. In order to protect the security thus offered, the foreign 
Powers sometimes insisted upon a certain degree of foreign control 
of the services pledged. The necessity for this was obvious enough, 
if the chaotic condition of Chinese administration in the second 
half of the nineteenth century is remembered, but equally it can 
be appreciated that thoughtful Chinese regarded these transactions 
as equivalent to progressively signing away China’s independence 
It was only to be expected therefore, when a body of patriotic 
Chinese sought to restore their country’s integrity, that the primary 
object of policy would be to secure the restoration to Chinese 
control of these services. The final stage in China’s financial 
dependence was reached in 1912, with the establishment of the 
Six Power Consortium, between British, German, American, 
Trench, Russian, and Japanese financial interests, whereby they 
established a monopoly in respect of all future administrative (as 
distinct from industrial) loans to China; to be shared by the Six 
Powers to the exclusion of all others. The consortium had only a 
brief existence, however, for in 1913, on the initiative of President 
Wilson, the American bankers withdrew from the consortium, 
which was contemplating advancing a large sum to the new Chinese 
Republican Government for reorganisation. The United States, 
it would seem from President Wilson’s pronouncement on this 
occasion, was anxious concerning the general* trend of Western 
capitalist enterprise in China. ' The conditions of the loan,’ he said, 
■“ seem to us to touch very nearly the administrative independence 
of China itself, and this Administration does not feel that it ought, 
even by implication, to be a party to those conditions. The respon¬ 
sibility on its part which would be implied in requesting the bankers 
to undertake the loan might conceivably go to the length in some 
unhappy contingency of forcible interference in the financial, and 
even the political, affairs of the great Oriental State, just now 
awakening to a consciousness of its power and of its obligations to 
its people. The conditions include not only the pledging of particular 
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■i^^esp^sibility on the part of dur Gatemnlent: 
vt;du<f'age 0 ient of a loan.thus secured ahd adniinisttied is,plain, enougli 
|.ahd 'IS obnoxious to the principles upon which the Government; of 
.tour people rests." The Government of. the United States, is not 
/'only willing but earnestly desii'ous of aiding, the . great Chinese 
■' people in every way that, is consistent with their, unttammelled 
r-development and its own, immemorial priiidples.^ . The awakening 
Jidf the • people. of China to a consciousness of their responsibilities 
under, free government is the most significant, if not the most 
.^/momentous, event Of our generation. With this movement ahd 
/.aspiration'the American people are in profound sympathy. They. 
. .certainly wish to participate and participate very generously in the 
■ opening to the Chinese and to the use of the world, of the. almost 
... untouched and perhaps unrivalled resources of China.’ - . 

, Here, therefore, a halt had at last been called to the ina;easihg 
'■■foreign financial domination of. China.* The oatbreak of thfe Waf 
;; of 1914-18 and the collapse of the Russian Empire for all practical 
././purposes ended the monopoly, but some years, had yet to elapse 
before a Chinese Government would be in a position to ask for 
/'/loans' on terms materially different from those which prevailed in 
£'fhe second half of the nineteenth century. Meanwhile, in 1920, 
Srthe United States secured the establishment of a new Four Power 
Consortium, between herself, Great Britain, France, and Japan, 
,.Hvith the object of controlling foreign loans to the Chinese Govern- 


Ufnent, whilst not unduly fettering China’s efforts to re-establish her 
■g international position. This new consortium extended not . only 'to 
/:/admin{strative bans, but to many for industrial purposes also. ^ 

foi" industrial purposes, and especially for the construction 
railways, have also played an important part in the development 
;v::,;df. China under foreign control. In return for the. loan for the build- 


of the-railway, foreign interests would secure an agreenient 
//vwhicb, amongst other things, would permit them to. control the 
t /in^hner of construction of the rail-w^, and Would give-them‘a 
of the purchase of materials and rolling stock. - Turtherj 
J/ffh^'rvould control'-the. actual' Operation; bf-tho railrbads until-the 
J;ad^t:ba(l been repaid; - ,IIad China’s'reorganisation beOn a: compafa- 
.'.;,./.tiyeIy^:pbaceful, trapsffion,/the-earlier' arid more, onerous loans WouTd 
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now have been repaid, for the potential profits of railway development 
are considerable. Instead, not only has the principal not been 
repaid, but in many cases there has been default on interest payments 
also, so that the burden has become much greater than was originally 
anticipated. Consequently, in recent years, China has approached the 
problem of railway development with very much greater caution, 
and has refused to sign contracts hypothecating her railways for many 
years ahead. ^ 

The railway agreements did not stand alone, however. There 
were also agreements relating to telegraph, telephone, cable, and 
wireless services, very similar in nature, and having the general effect 
of placing .the overwhelmingly greater part of China’s internal 
communications under foreign control for an indefinite space of time. 
Added to this, foreigners enjoyed extensive rights of trade along 
the great inland waterways of China—a right which in'most coun' 
tries is either reserved exclusively for nationals of that country 
or else is granted to foreigners only under the most stringent restric¬ 
tions. Further, after the Boxer Rebellion in 1901, the treaty Powers 
obtained the right to station permanently in China at certain strategic 
points bodies of troops for the protection of their nationals. More¬ 
over, even before Japanese intentions towards China became apparent 
in 1931, Japan had gone far beyond her treaty rights, and was 
retaining in China extensive garrisons and police establishments—to 
such an extent that it was impossible to resist the inference that 
she regarded China as possessing semi-colonial status only. 



Chapter 4 


HALF A CENTURY OF HUMILIATION 
«» 

It has been said that China was defeated in the first Anglo-Chincsc 
War, without her immense resources of man power and the un¬ 
doubted braverj’’ of the Manchu troops ever being put fully to the 
test. Consciousness of this made the Chinese extremely reluctant 
to admit the consequences of the war, or to recognise the necessity 
for an entirely altered demeanour towards the foreign Powers. This 
inability to perceive the dimensions of the problem with which she 
was faced was in no small degree responsible for the successive 
humiliations which China was called upon to undergo, and which 
brought h5r, by the end of the nineteenth century, to the verge of 
dismemberment. Her hitherto complete, self-sufficient, and static 
civilisation, which had been for so long the predominant and almost 
the sole cultural force in Eastern Asia, was now brought face to 
face with a younger, more virile, and incomparably more aggressive 
civilisation, before which it faltered, and eventually collapsed com- 
pletel 3 ^ Chinese civilisation, in fact, for all its great traditions and 
past achievements, was as out of date as the tactics and equipment 
of the Manchu armies which bravely, but quite ineffectively, sought 
to repel the compact but disciplined forces of the advancing 
foreigners. Yet so strong a hold did Chinese tradition, and the 
assumption of intellectual superiority, have upon the Imperial admin¬ 
istration, that a change of attitude was delayed until it seemed 
utterly impossible for the Chinese to extricate themselves from the 
morass into which they had fallen. 

In fighting the first Anglo-Chinese War Great Britain had 
declared that she sought no exclusive privileges, and that she was 
fighting the battle of the foreign traders as a whole. This was 
understood both by the foreign merchants and by the Chinese, who 
freely conceded to other nations who asked for treaties rights 
which they would have contemptuously refused before the war. 
The treaties had many elements in common, and since the inclusion 
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of the ‘ most-favoured-nation clause ’ became the general rule, what 
was gained by one Power was automatically available for all. This 
was unquestionably due to the fear of further displays of force, but 
in their day-to-day dealings with the foreigners the Chinese displayed 
the same arrogance and prociastination as they had done before the 
war, in spite of the warnings of one or two far-sighted officials^ the 
majority of whom were Manchus with greater knowledge of the 
' foreigners than their fellows. These, however, were in the long 
run sacrificed to the overwhelming anti-foreign clamour, which was 
• thus responsible for a number of anti-foreign outrages, which 
occurred at the treaty ports, and especially at Canton, in the early 
years after the war. Successive warnings from foreign Powers, and 
in particular from Great Britain, were rejected, whilst the Imperial 
Government emphatically declined to admit foreign diplomatic 
representatives to Peking, where a number of the difficulties might 
have been capable of adjustment. 

The early treaties were due for revision in 1854, but it was 
apparent some years previously that the Chinese were in no mood 
to grant even redress of existing grievances, altogcther^'apart from 
further concessions to foreign trade. The Crimean War prevented 
Great Britain and France from taking any effective action until 
1856, when the murder of a French missionary, Chapdelaine, in 
peculiarly brutal circumstances, coupled with the illegal seizure of 
the British-registered lorcha Arrtnv at Canton, were responsible for 
a joint expedition being despatched. Once again decisive successes 
were gained with very small forces, and this time Canton was 
captured and occupied by an Anglo-French expedition, the fanatically 
anti-foreign viceroy and High Commissioner, Teh, whose ineptitude 
and arrogance had done much to provoke the war, being taken 
prisoner and exiled to Calcutta. Further allied c.xpeditions advanced 
up the Yangtsc, and reduced the Taku forts, thus opening the road 
to Tientsin. Faced uith so direct a threat, the Imperial Government- 
sued for peace, and negotiations were opened at Tientsin. They 
were marked by an extremely significant episode. One of the first 
Chinese statesmen to appreciate the changed international position 
of China, and the necessity for reaching a genuine understanding 
with the foreigners, was Kiying, an Imperial clansman, who-had 
negotiated the Treaty of Nanking. After some years of wise and 
conciliatory rule as viceroy at Canton he was removed and disgraced. 
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aIread 3 ^ been/m^^ ah. abfe young 'tnah not; disti'hguisbe4> 

fpr^tidt; hnd:the Russian 'ambassador liad' ^ready jpnyatdly/^^^ 

stfatbd:.witb his:British 'colleague'oh Mh t-ay’s insulting, attitude 'i;d‘_ 
tlie' ’i>vp-/distirigu Chinese represehtatives—^albeit- this, ihteryeh-i' 
itibn ^yas mot entirely altruistic. On this occasibri Kiyihg |P,uitd^^^ 
himself in.,.the presence not .only, of his fellow-^officials. but of the,' 
'assertive Mr. Lay, who abruptly produced a meniorial written'by- 
Kijdng: himself at the end of 1850, and couched in bitter .anti-fprci'^,-', 
tefras. V'This violation of all diplomatic usage left the: white-haired. 
pld;^tatesraan' completely speechless, and he hastily withdretv, not ' 
piily-drom .the: conference, but, from Tientsin. ' Kiying’s interye’ntiour, 
was?,not pnl 5 t futile, but it completed his own ruin, On the gfouhd 
that !he had left his post without authority, he was . disgraced a;, 
^sctprid time and ordered to commit suicide. ' ,' : •- 


The negotiations; were a revelation to the Chinese of their political; 
.ihipbt;erice,.fQr the demands of the English and French plenipotert-. 
tiaries tyefe backed up by the broadest hints of renewed .hpstilities,'- 
and-one by One every foreign demand %yas conceded. Nor. was this 
^11.American and Russian envoys, though carefiil to .dissociate them- ; 
i.spl^es.vfrpm: the hostile operations of the English ; and the French,; 
were nevertheless^ willing to profit: to the ;fun frohi; 

China’s .hblplessnbss. ,-Accordingly,, new',-treaties, ,\vere signed, not ; 
bhiy; with; GfeaCBHtain and France, but also'with Russia and; tlie ’ 

™?gbt be: tbei;particular rivalries;' of - the ; 
ibipther, spheres, there was a\commoh’ front where, pressure 
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the ChiUese -aridvfhe 5- 
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merit, little good could be achieved by the establishment of permanent 
embassies, which would be regarded with hostility by the Qiinese 
officials. On this point, therefore, the allied representatives com¬ 
promised, by agreeing that envoys should be sent only from time to 
time. However, the rapid deterioration in Chinese goodwill follow¬ 
ing the conclusion of the Treaties of Tientsin led the British to 
require the Chinese to receive an envoy forthwith. This was refused, 
and hostilities broke out afresh, only to conclude in 1860 with the 
occupation of Peking, and the looting and burning of the Imperial 
palaces at Yuenmingyuen, treasure-houses of works of art, compared 
with which the finest pieces of European museums are of small 
account. In less than twenty years a civilisation with an unbroken 
tradition of thirty centuries had been shaken to its foundations, and 
the feelings of the cultured Chinese on surveying the ruins of the 
Imperial palaces must have had much in common with those 6i the 
cultured European on seeing the destruction wrought by indiscrimin¬ 
ate bombing during the Second World War—except that tlie 
Chinese might have some reason to suppose that his own share of 
responsibility for the devastation was small. After all, he asked for 
no more than to be left alone in a universe which afforded him satis¬ 
faction, however effete it might appear to the predatory foreigner. 

From now onward the foreigners were no longer negotiating, 
even nominally, on a basis of equality. China had been opened by 
force, and her fundamental weaknesses had been fully exposed. In 
threatening further action there was henceforth little risk, and the 
certainty of great profit. As the foreigner’s demands became more 
comprehensive, so did his interference in China’s internal affairs 
to secure their complete observance. If an official showed marked 
anti-foreign bias, then a demand for his removal must be complied 
with. If there was an anti-foreign outrage, there were indemnities 
and further concessions. Against this advancing tide patriotic 
Chinese statesmen struggled in vain, whilst the ordinary official took 
refuge in a realm of make-believe, remote from the dreary facts of 
daily existence in a disintegrating Empire. 

Military weakness and administrative inefficiency were not exclu¬ 
sively responsible for China’s helplessness, however. The Manchu 
Dynasty itself was threatened from within by a series of rebellions, 
which culminated eventually in that of the Taipings. For the greater 
part of the second half of the eighteenth century China had been 
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and, what is more, exacted a degree of obedience and discipline 
from his armies which was unusual at that time, even among the 
Imperial forces. 

During 1849 and 1850 Tien Wang overran Kwangsi and parts 
of Kwangtung, defeating successive provindal and Imperial forces 
which were hastily summoned to oppose him. During 1851 and 
1852 he stormed many of the chief cities of the interior provinces 
south of the Yangtse, until, at the beginning of 1853, he conducted 
a victorious campaign along that watenvay, capturing in quick suc¬ 
cession Hanjang, Wuchang, Kiukiang, Wuhu, Taiping, and finally 
Nanking, where the entire Manchu garrison and their families were 
massacred. By the end of March of the same year Chinkiang, Yang- 
chow, and Kwachow had fallen, and from this point, being astride 
tlie Grand Canal, he turned northwards towards the capital. 'During 
the remainder of 1853 the Taiping advance continued, one city after 
another falling to them amidst scenes of indescribable savagery, but 
Tien Wang seemed reluctant to attack Peking itself, preferring 
instead to ravage Shansi and Chihli, where the Imperial forces at last 
succeeded in inflicting some reverses upon him. The Taipings 
therefore turned southward again, and for the following six years 
firmly established themselves along the Yangtse. Here some kind of 
regular administration was established, and a system of laws, based 
remotely upon the laws of the Old Testament, was promulgated. 
In •several respects, the Taipings were the first to spread^ Western 
influences in China, especially their curious form of Christianity, 
which led them to destroy temples of all kinds, and with them the 
treasures of many centuries. Their military organisation was very 
complete, and at one time their armies exceeded a million, many 
of them women, who were organised into separate regiments. Dis- 
dplinc was at first strict, opium, tobacco, and wine being completely 
forbidden. After some years of success, however, organisation deteri¬ 
orated and licence spread. 

Tien Wang had been converted to Christianity by a sturdy 
American Protestant missionaiy', the Rev. Isacchar J. Roberts. In 
1861 he was induced to visit Nanking, where the Taiping leader 
surrounded himself with such state that the missionary was not even 
admitted to his presence. In his report on the conditions in the 
rebel capital at the time of his visit he records: 
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‘ I. As to the religious opinions of Tien Wang, 'which he pro¬ 
pagates with great zeal, I belie%'e them in the main abominable in 
the sight of God. In fact, I believe he is crazy, especially in religious 
matters, nor do I believe him soundly rational about anything. . . . 
He calls his son the young saviour of the world, and himself the real 
brother of Jesus Christ. As to the Holy Spirit, he seems to have left 
him out of his system of tire Trinity, and to understand very little 
of his work in the conversion of men. 

‘ Their political system i$ about as poor as their theologj'. 1 do 
not believe they have any organised government, nor do they know 
enough about Government to make one, in my opinion. The whole 
affair seems to consist in martial law, and that, too, runs very mucli 
in the line of killing men, from the highest to the lowest, by all in 
authority. I became perfectly disgusted by the sights of slaughter. 
On the way from Soo-chow to Nanking in 1860 I saw from fifteen 
to tAventy dead men on the way by the roadside, some of whom had 
just been murdered, not by tlieir enemies, but from among their own 
people. . . , 

‘ Then they still disgusted me further by setting traps to catch 
men and slay them. One Avas a proclamation that short-haired men 
should not come into the city. Ere they were aware, from fourteen 
to eighteen Avere caught in this trap and slain; perhaps some of them 
had never heard of the proclamation! . , . And to cap the climax, 
the other day two of the Avriters in the rooms beloAV where I stay, 
Avhen Avriting documents to Tien Wang, made a mistake of one 
character each; and they Averc both condemned by Tien Wang him¬ 
self to be murdered, Avithout even a hearing, and in three days wete 
beheaded! This proves to my mind that he is crazy j nor can I 
believe that any good will arise out of the rule of such a wicked 
despot. 

' He Avanted me to come here, but it Avas not to preach the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ and convert men and Avomen to God, but to take 
office, and preach his dogmas, and convert foreigners to himself, I 
Avould as lief convert them to Mormonism, or any other ism which I 
believe unscriptural, and, so far, from the devil.’ ^ 

V ' ^ 

From 1853 to 1864 the Imperial forces conducted a desultory 
siege of the Taipings in Nanking, but there Avere clearly understood 
limitations on both sides, illustrating the utter inefficiency of'the 
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Imperial administration at this time. An experienced observer com¬ 
mented on it early in 1861 : 

‘ The siege of Nanking was certainly kept up in a strange manner. 
An outlet through which the Chang-maos (long-haired rebels) might 
have ingress and egress without much difficulty was kept open towards 
the south. Along this line a kind of fair was held. The Govern¬ 
ment stores of rice, etc., were here sold to the insurgents at high 
prices. By this passage, too, came the deserters anxious to become 
good men, but many more entered by it into the city anxious to 
become bad. Here it was that the braves of the Tien Wang gambled 
with the soldiers of Chang Kwo-liang, and exchanged their spoils of 
silver for arms, powder, opium, and women. Sometimes the general 
would push his authority, and several rebels would be taken and 
immediately executed, but these were generally such as had excited 
the hatred of their besiegers by cheating at play, or refusing to p.ay for 
favours received. The rebels always retaliated, so the loss was the 
same on both sides. Suddenly (in May 1860) a sortie was made from 
Nanking. The works were stormed and taken. Consternation 
seized the Imperialist commanders, who fled before the • coming 
storm. Seventy thousand of the Emperor’s soldiers are reported im¬ 
mediately to have joined the rebels. Opposition melted away like a 
cloud. Like a flood the victorious insurgents rushed down the valley 
of the Grand Canal, and cities surrendered at the very sight of them.’ 

The root of the difficulty in dealing with the Taipings was their 
extreme mobility. Cities were taken by assault, and their wealth 
plundered, but an effort was made to hold only very few of them, 
unless the conditions were overwhelmingly favourable. The dis¬ 
location in national organisation was therefore tremendous. Thus, 
Wuchang was taken and retaken no less than six times between 
1853 and 1856, and as often as the rebels were driven out of one 
province they reappeared in another. Moreover, the Imperial admin¬ 
istration was reduced to such a condition of panic that general after 
general, whether competent or incompetent, was degraded for failure 
to Suppress the revolt. Even the desperate expedient of summoning 
to their aid Seng Kd lin tsin, the Mongolian Prince of Korsin, with 
his maurading horsemen, though it checked the Taiping advance, 
failed decisively to defeat the rebels. 
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and increased taxation which the Rebellion had. caused,-induced 
■uven the long-suffering Chinese people, to resist, more especially iny; 
the .Southern provinces: The second circumstance'was the interest :' 
of 'the foreign .Powers in the progress of the revolt. These, werey 
already exasperated by the inabilitj' of. the Imperial officials to. recOg- - 
nise that the conditions of intercourse had entirely, changed in'a'.: 
couple of'decades, whilst at first the influence of the missioharies;, 
was exclusively on the side of the rebels. Inasmuch, therefore, as,.it' 
was represented in England and America that the Taiping Rebellipn' 

^ was securing millions of. Chinese converts to Christianit}'/arid that ' 
its ultimate aim was to expel the intractable Manchu Goverrimentj.' 
and replace it by a Chinese dynasty and administration, those two,y 
Powers, and to a lesser degree France, were at first inclined to give 
their covert support to the rebels. As a result of closer enquiry, hovy- "' 
ever, they became less certain of the lofty claaracter of the movemeriti 
and a strict neutrality was maintained until, the later stages of the'.- 
revolt when, a settlement having been reached between the foreign 
Powers and Peking, foreign influence and a limited degree of foreign, 
help were thrown into the scale against the rebels. ' , 

It was not until July 1864 that the power of the Taipings \yas, 
broken by the recapture of Nanking by the Imperial troops,, and the 
execution of their principal generals. Even then, this had become v 
possible only through the organising ability of Tseng Kup-fan, yicerpy y 
of Liang Kiang and Imperial High Commissioner, who had'raised'- 
.and equipped new and better-disciplined armies, with the assistanceJ 
of a small body of foreigners, one of whom HvaS' Gordon, .who #35 ': 
, appointed to command a body, of,5,000 troops .which hecame/knotyn^. 
from its. record, as the Ever-VictorioUs Army;'' y „ IT 

For fifteen years the'.Ghinese -.Government .had. struggled, jtoT 
suppress rebellion which; had made-the-most Serious inroadk upon,y 
. the social fabric of the Empire •slncd/the Mmchu coriqiiest ofriiyeri } 
/ earlier.' During its progress more than 'six hundred- cities and,, towns 
had been destroyed, and-- the. loss. m/life,\md ' material^ w^ 
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been incalculable. Its progress had shaken confidence in the admin¬ 
istration, had exhibited the decadence and corruption of the Manchus, 
and had crippled China at the time when foreign pressure on her 
was threatening her security. Had the Rebellion resulted in a deter¬ 
mination to reform the entire Imperial system it would have served 
some useful purpose, but once the threat was removed, the complac¬ 
ency of the central government returned. Nothing had been learned 
—not even the insecurity of the regime—and once again the 
foreigners found that the Chinese Government had signed a collec¬ 
tion of treaties which it had no real intention of executing. Once 
again, therefore, it was necessary to exert pressure, but this time 
there was an important difference. Foreign envoys were established 
in the capital itself, and the perils of procrastination were therefore 
considerably increased. 

One of the most serious weaknesses of the Chinese system of 
this period was its resistance to change.of any kind. - That the 
Taiping rebels had at long last been destroyed was in large measure 
due to the ability and energy of Tseng Kuo-fan, who thereafter, 
until his death in 1'872, occupied a unique position in-Chinese official 
life. Tseng undoubtedly had a sound view of the difficulties with 
which China was faced, and he sought to establish among the 
Chinese officials with whom he came in contact a similar point of 
view. Amongst those whom he raised to-high office were Tso Tsung- 
tang, Li Hung-Chang, Liu K’un-i, Peng Yu-lin, and several others, 
all of whom played an important and enlightened part in the affairs 
of China in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. Unfortunately, 
their efforts failed to make any appreciable impression upon the 
system, although individually each was responsible for a number of 
reforms. It was the same in other fields of public life. The Chinese 
Maritime Customs Service failed to convince Peking that a reform 
of civil administration was inevitable; and even the Taiping Rebel¬ 
lion failed to bring home to the Chinese the necessity for the most 
sweeping changes in military organisation. In the seventies, arsenals 
were built at Foochow, Canton, and several other cities, and as 
early as 1863 a flotilla of eight gunboats was purchased from 
England, with English instructors to train the Chinese; but the 
impulse to establish a modern navy disappeared, the gunboats were 
never used -against the Taipings, and eventually they were sold as 
scrap. In a similar fashion, in the period 1860-75, there were many 
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the Japanese had seized the Loochoo Islands, and had unsuccessfully- 
sought to expel the Chinese from Formosa. This period, therefore, 
saw China lose nearly the whole of her surrounding tributary states. 
If Korea remained for the moment, it was simply that Japan w.ts 
steadily gathering her strength for the struggle which she realised 
could not be long delayed. When war bettveen China and Japan 
over Korea broke out in 1894, the world was astonished at the rapid 
strides which this Asiatic Power had made in no more than quarter 
of a century. 



Chapter 5 
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Tlie lesson was more widely appreciated at the conclusion of the 
Sino-Japanese War of 1894.- Humiliation at the hands of the 
Western Powers had by this time come to be accepted almost as a 
routine matter, and inasmuch as the astute officials had realised that 
in the interplay of Western rivahies the Manchu Dynasty would for 
the present be permitted to sun-ive, fresh foreign demands no longer 
aroused undue anxiety. Tins was true even when the tributary states 
were lost, since the link with them was essentially cultural, and not 
political. Defeat by a neighbouring Oriental Power was an indica¬ 
tion that China’s primacy, even in the Far East, had ended, and that 
her territorial integrity now faced a more menacing threat than that 
offered by any Western Power, with the exception of Russia. The 
defeat was regarded as a national humiliation in which every Chinese 
participated, for it had been suffered at the hands of a race whom the 
Chinese traditionally despised, and who had borrowed much of'their 
culture from the Chinese. Moreover, it involved the loss of China’s 
suzerainty over her last tributary state, Korea—the only state within 
the Chinese orbit in which China’s political influence had been a 
real thing. 

For many centuries Korea had accepted the status of a Chinese 
vassal. At some periods ovcriordship had been nominal; at others 
it had approximated to genuine control. In the sixteenth century 
Japan, in an expansionist mood under its energetic dictator, Hidey- 
oshi, had overrun Korea and penetrated into Manchuria, but on his 
death in 15.98 the Japanese withdrew, and thereafter Chinese 
suzerainty was unchallenged for four centuries until, after the 
Imperial Restoration in 1868, J.tpan began to regret her abandon¬ 
ment of the peninsula, and suggested to the Korean Regent that 
the kingdom should recognise afresh the Japanese overlordship which 
had existed at the end of the sixteenth century. The Koreans proved 
entirely unresponsive. Equally, they resisted the efforts of Western 
Powers to open commercial and diplomatic intercourse with them. 
However, in 1876, after the Koreans had fired on a Japanese gun¬ 
boat, the Japanese, by a display of force, obtained trading privileges, 
and following the Japanese example, other foreign Powers obtained 
similar concessions between 1882 and 1886. During this period the 
international status of Korea was obscure. The Chinese asserted 
suzerainty, but disclaimed all responsibility for the acts of the Korean 
Government. Tlie foreign Powers in general elected to regard 
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the Imperial Government no alternative but to sue for peace. Tiie 
terms were severe. They included ; 

1. Recognition by China of the complete independence of 
Korea. 

2. Cession to Japan of that part of Manchuria which is known 
as the Liaotung Promontory, with the adjacent islands, as well as 
Formosa and the Pescadores. 

3. Pajment of a war indemnity of 200 million taels in six annual 
instalments. 

4. The opening of additional Chinese ports to foreign trade. 

Having been completely defeated in a brief campaign, China 

was compelled to accept these terms, and a peace treaty was signed 
at Shimonoseki, on I7th April 1895. 

In demanding the cession of territory on the Chinese mainland 
Japan had overreached herself. Russia had for some years been casting 
covetous eyes upon this same area, whilst France and Germany also 
felt that the Japanese claim was an unnecessary complication. The 
three Powers, tlierefore, sent a joint note to Japan, inviting her to 
restore Liaotung to China, and this was accordingly done, an addi¬ 
tional indemnity of 30 million taels being secured as compensation. 
Memory of this rebuff had a decisive effect upon Japan’s future 
policy, however. 

The Sino-Japanese War created in the minds of the Chinese 
Government a lively sense of alarm. Her military operations had 
met with unbroken disaster, partly because of the cowardice and 
incompetence of her commanders, but more because of obsolete 
equipment and methods of training. The-efforts to build up a 
modern navy had proved to be entirely unavailing, and coastal for¬ 
tresses which had taken years to construct had been reduced in a. 
few hours by the armies of a state whom China had hitherto regarded 
as of little more account than her vassals. In future, it tvas clear 
that China could offer no resistance to any modern state. Her only 
hope was to play off their mutual jealousies; but this was a policy- 
attended by a high degree of risk, and in the long run it could avail 
her nothing. The plunderers might eventually quarrel over the 
booty, but they would take good care to reduce it into possession 
first; and the primary result of the war was that Japan was admitted. 
into the charmed circle of those who would profit from the disinte¬ 
gration of the Chinese Empire. Meanwhile, the existing Chinese 
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Russia. As a neighbouring land Empire, Russia seemed to be close 
at hand, whilst the aid of the United States and Great Britain 
appeared to amount to little more than vague promises. It was 
true that Russia had taken the initiative in securing the return to 
China of Liaotung, but only because Russia herself had ambitions 
in this region. When China appealed to Russia against the German 
demands, however, Russia turned a deaf ear. Although she herself 
had designs on Shantung she was in no position to oppose Germany 
so directly. Besides, she was already committed to support of 
Germany, who had responded to her invitation to intervene against 
Japan. Within a week of the German occupation of Tsingtau, 
therefore, Russian warships had arrived at Port Arthur, and the 
usual lease of that port, with Talienwan and a piece of adjoining 
land, followed. Japanese indignation was intense, for the full purpose 
of the three-Power intervention was now apparent. Her determina¬ 
tion to control this area, and with it South Manchuria, only stiffened. 

The third interventionist Power, France, now claimed her 
reward. In February 1898 the French Minister for Foreign Affairs 
was still protesting that France ‘had not the slightest intention of 
imitating Germany in seizing a naval base in China,’ but by April 
a ninety-nine-year lease of the Bay of Kveangchowvan had been 
arranged. 

The British Government had been greatly disturbed by these 
successive alienations of bases which were obviously intended to'serve 
as jumping-off points for further penetration of China. Great 
Britain ■would have preferred to maintain in China her traditional 
policy of equal opportunity for all, an attitude which was shared 
by the United States, whose own foreign trade was rapidly expand¬ 
ing. Both Powers failed to sec, however, that their principal rivals 
were thinking in terms of political domination rather than in terms 
of commerci.al expansion. They also failed to see that this was the 
necessary consequence of their policy in opening the China trade by 
force. Those Powers who could only compete commercially on 
unfavourable terms would seek to minimise this disadvantage by 
marking out areas for exploitation, and the partition of Cliina rvas 
inevitable, unless the Chinese entirely changed their outlook, and for 
the first time since 1842 took control of China’s internal develop¬ 
ment. In the meantime. Great Britain took care not to fall behind 
in the race for concessions, more particulaily since her position in 
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Europe was at this time an isolated one. She secured a lease of 350 
square miles of the Chinese maMand opposite Hong Kong, .and 
also a lease of Wei-hai-wei, facing’ Port Arthur in the Gulf of 
Pichili)^ fot so long as Port Arthur remained in Russian hands. As 
always, Russia was the ultimate bugbear, so far as the British Foreign 
Office Was concerned, and Great Britain’s isolation in the Far East 
and elsewhere had enabled Russia to ignore Lord Salisbury’s openly 
voiced anxiety concerning Russian policy. 

The grant of these naval bases was by no means the full extent 
of China’s humiliation, however. The Powers provided for the day 
of final disaster by marking out spheres of influence, which might 
one day turn into colonies, but within which one Power alone should 
be active. Thus, Manchuria was marked out as a Russian sphere, 
the Yangtse Valley as a British sphere, and Yunnan as a French 
sphere. Within these areas the favoured Power and its nationals 
alone sought commercial concessions, and the agreements between 
the foreign Po-ivers themselves were reinforced by agreements with 
China, whereby China tindertook not to surrender any part of the 
territorj within the spheie to any other foreign Power. Moreover, 
at the principal treaty ports, additional foreign concessions were 
obtained. 

The extension of the general scramble for Chinese bases brought 
a new-comer upon the scene. In February 1899 Italy demanded 
the cession of a naval station on Sanmen Bay, in Chekiang. The 
attitude of Great Britain, France, and Germany was one of passive 
approval, but both Japan and Russia were covertly hostile. The 
Chinese were therefore encouraged to resist, and the demand %vas 
not pressed. From this the Chinese Government obtained a shred 
of comfort, and a little more was forthcoming from the favourable 
replies of the Powers to a note addressed to them by Mr. Hay, the 
American Secretary of Slate, asserting America’s concern with the 
maintenance of the ‘ open-door ’ policy in China. If the Chinese 
imagined that in this fortuitous fashion they had at length put a 
tdim to their humiliation, however, they were deceived. In the 
words of the historian of her international relations in the nineteenth 
century:— 

‘ In the world’s history no country, with so vast an extent of 
territory. and io large a population, under one Government, as 
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China—no country with a tithe of its area or population—had ever 
been subjected to such a series of humiliations, or to so many proofs 
of the low esteem in which it was held, as China had been subjected 
to in the six months from November 1897 to May 1898; and, it may 
be added, no countrj' had so thoroughly deserved its fate : no country 
had ever shown itself so incapable of correcting admitted abuses in its 
administration, or of organising the resources of an exxeedingly 
rich territory, inhabited by a sturdy race with many good qualities. 
This was felt by some patriotic Chinese; but, though many realised 
the facts of the situation, there were few who saw a way out; and 
those few could exercise no influence on the nation until it had been 
subjected to yet deeper humiliation. Foreign Powers were now 
contemplating with complacency the impending break-up of China; 
she was yet to reach a stage of abasement so deep that the foreign 
Powers would fear her break-up and provide against it.’^ 

The immediate consequences of this period of abasement were 
two. There was a sudden and ill-conceived programme of reforms; 
and there was an immediate and widespread intensification of anti- 
foreign feeling. 

In the course of her long history’ China had been faced with 
many strange situations, hut there h.’is rarely been a stranger one 
than that which existed in the second half of the year 1898. A 
young and inexperienced Emperor, escaping for a brief spell from 
the tutelage of one of the great women of the world’s history, 
initiated a headlong series of reforms, without prior consideration, 
with little real conception of what was needed, and with no backing, 
either from the Imperial administration or from the people as a 
whole. It was a gallant gesture, but no more, and it involved the 
Emperor in ruin, without profiting his people appreciably. In order 
to understand this episode, however, it is first necessary to know 
something of the Emperor, and of the Empress Dowager, whose 
personality is written so deeply into the misfortunes of the Empire at 
this period. 

The Emperor Kuang Hsu had ascended the Imperial throne in 
1875, at the age of four. In personality the new Emperor, even 
after reaching man’s estate, was weak and ineffective, although 
given to sudden enthusiasms. Up to this time, however, he had 
exercised no appreciable influence upon public affairs. In the early 
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that he was kidnapped and imprisoned in the Chinese Legation, and 
was only released on the personal intervention of Lord Salisbury, 
at the instance of Dr. James Cantlie,. Dr. Sun’s former medical 
teacher in Hong Kong, Thereafter he travelled unceasingly in 
Europe, America, and Asia, organising revolutionary movements, 
with agents of the Imperial Government determined on his destruc¬ 
tion never far behind him. At this period. Dr. Sun had a lively 
enthusiasm for the political structure of Great Britain and the 
United States, and he desired to overthrow the Manchus for the 
purpose of establishing a democratic republic, based on adult suffrage. 
The process of transition was to prove longer and far more difficult 
than Dr. Sun imagined, however, and when a unified Republic was 
at last achieved, the great revolutionary was no longer there to see the 
fruits of his life-long struggle. 

In contrast with Sun Yat-sen, Kang Yu-wei advocated the path 
of constitutional reform, seeking to bring about in China a change 
similar to that which had recently proved so strikingly successful 
in Japan. For a time it seemed that this path would be the more 
hopeful one. All the younger officials were at long last ready for 
change—^were, in fact, eagerly demanding it, although in many cases 
with no clear idea of what kind of change was needed. Into this 
excited atmosphere the Emperor himself now ventured. Through 
the Imperial Grand Tutor, Weng Tung-ho, Kang Yu-wei was 
introduced to Kuang Hsu, and the young Emperor, who had 
already made use of every available means of extending his know¬ 
ledge of foreign countries, read with enthusiasm the reformer’s ttvo 
chief works, the one dealing with the Westernisation of Russia in 
the time of Peter the Great, and the other with the more recent 
changes in Japan. Without delay, even for the preparation of a 
complete programme, the Emperor placed himself at the head of the 
constitutional reformers and proceeded to initiate a revolution by a 
succession of edicts. 

Amongst those who most vigorously supported the Emperor in his 
policy was Chang Chih-tung, at this time Viceroy of Wuchang. For 
many years Chang had been closely associated svith various reform 
movements. Now, on^the very eve of far-reaching changes, he pub¬ 
lished a volume, written in faultless classical Chinese, entitled Learn, 
of which more than a million copies were bought within a few 
months, and which served as an inspiration for the efforts of the 
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reformers. So impressed was the Emperor with it that he issued 
an Imperial rescript, enjoining that all the higher officials^ of the 
Empire should read it and draw inspiration from it. Though parts 
of this essay show insufficient knowledge of Western affairs and the 
Western outlook, there are othets showing remarkable insight, and 
scattered through the hook are passages of great acuteness. In one 
of them the author points out that the countries of Europe ‘ were 
opened up at a late period in history, fresh and vigorous. Surrounded 
by strong neighbours, they were always in circumstances of desperate 
competition, stripped for a fight and ever striving to escape destruc¬ 
tion. Continual apprehension produced determination, and deter¬ 
mination begat strength. Of ail countries China alone has for these 
fifty years proved herself almost irreclaimably stupid and not awake. 
Many of the officials and people are proud and indolent. They con¬ 
tentedly rest in the belief that the old order -pf things will suffice 
for these dangerous times, and in the end become the easy prey of 
outsiders. But China is not lacking in men who have begun to 
arouse themselves for their country’s deliverance. How different 
are these patriots from that class who are blinded to the situation, 
and, regardless of the welfare of the country, hold that if China* 
is partitioned by foreigners it will not affect their wealth and posi¬ 
tion. And so they take advantage of the crisis to fill their own 
pockets, in order to form partnerships with foreigners when the 
crash comes, be “ Western merchants ” themselves, or be naturalised 
abroad. These disgruntled people go so far as to assert in a vicious 
manner that China is incapable of action, and that the Holy Religion 
IS effete. They are willing to cast off their own friends and associ¬ 
ates, to affiliate with foreigners and adopt foreign ways. They rest 
in the hope that China will change in some manner, and that they 
v/ill be protected by aliens. Good patu'ots consider such men 
rebellious. Intelligent men regard them as fools.’ 

Evidently China at the end of the nineteenth century exhibited 
many of the features apparent in Western Europe during the second 
^ World War. Nevertheless, it will be plain that Chang’s essay 
reflects an entirely new patriotism, born of China’s imminent danger, 
and that he advocated nothing less than a cultural revolution. The 
Imperial administration must be retained, but the entire country 
must be transformed. There must be modern universities, a modern 
army and navy, mining, railway, shipping and banking companies. 
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and other necessary instruments of Westernisation, but the main¬ 
spring of the whole movement must be the scholars, and they will 
have to anticipate opposition from three classes—the conservatives, 
who are stuck in the mud of antiquity, the slow bellies of Chinese 
officialdom, who in case of reform would be compelled to bestir 
themselves, and lastly, the hypercritical, who criticise anjthing, for 
every conceivable reason. In one of the concluding chapters he says 
trenchantly : ‘ China is really not in the comity of nations, and it is 
useless to prate about International Law. Disarmament is an inter¬ 
national joke, and International Law a deception. There is nothing 
for it but to seek help in ourselves.’ 

If the reform decrees of the Emperor are scrutinised, it will be 
found that they have the object of securing the kind of state to 
which both Chang Chih-tung and Kang Yu-wei looked. The con¬ 
struction of railways was to be hurried fonvaid, agricultural, medical 
and other schools and universities were to be founded, tlie army 
was to be reorganised and trained on Western lines, new ministries 
for the new activities were established, and a beginning was made 
in the huge task of reorganising the administrative system. 

The first reform decree was published on 20th June 1898, and 
the last on 16th September of the same year. From first to last, 
therefore, there were exactly a hundred days of reform. Political 
disturbances of the last half-century have made us familiar with 
reforms sponsored from above, intended to take the sting out of 
unrest, without probing too deeply into its causes. It was a brave 
effort to do in the space of a few months what ought to have been 
achieved progressively from 1880 onwards. It was unsuccessful 
because neither Kuang Hsu nor his most experienced advisers saw 
clearly the implications of the changes they introduced. They failed 
to see that the change over to a W^estern outlook necessarily implied 
that the foundations of China’s political fabric would have to be 
laid afresh. They also failed to educate a sufficiently large body of 
public opinion in support of the reforms; a task which w'ould have 
been possible had they been spread over a larger period of time. 
Finally they failed because they inadvisedly aroused the bitter 
enmity of the Empress Dowager and her entourage. 

The Empress Dowager and the Court party had been by no 
means hostile to the early reforms. In the period prior to the war 
with Japan, she had directed Chinese affairs with considerable skill. 
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^nd it was only when impatience with, the existing state of affairs 
expressed itself in the form of resentment against the dynasty that 
she began to rely increasingly upon more reactionary advisers. "When, 
however, it became evident that the reforms would progressively 
thi eaten a wide class of officials whose utility was no longer apparent, 
and in particular the hereditary privileges of the Manchus, these 
gradiiall}'^ rallied to the Couit of the Enjpress. The success or 
failure of the reform movement depended ultimately upon control of 
the army, and the army was commanded by Junglu, a strong partisan 
of the Empress, but this disadvantage was to a considerable extent 
neutralised by the fact that one of his principal lieutenants, com¬ 
manding the only foreign-trained division in the Empire, was Yuan 
Shih-kai, who was regarded as a reformer and an adherent of the 
Emperor. By September a clash between the two parties was im¬ 
minent, " and Yuan Shih-kai was given a special commission to 
reorganise the army. He was also privately instructed to decapitate 
Junglu, arrest the Empress, and to secure control of Peking. 

Had the plan succeeded, the reformers would have controlled the 
nation, but on this occasion, as thirteen years later, Yuan Shih-kai 
betrayed the Empire, and warned Junglu of the danger in which he 
stood. A council of the Empress Dowager’s supporters was hurriedly 
called, and immediate action was decided on. The Emperor was 
taken prisoner, and his life spaied only as a result of the intervention 
of the foreign envoj's. Few of the reformers survived the triumph 
of the Court party, although Kang Yu-wei was able to escape to 
Hong Kong, avoiding assassination only through the intervention of 
the British Government. On 22nd September the Empress Dowager 
resumed the regency, and reaction was everywhere triumphant. 
Next to the Empress Dowager herself, Junglu was all-powerful, 
and kinsriien of the Empress Dowager occupied the chief positions in 
the state; whilst all the officials whose posts had been abolished in 
the hundred days of reform were restored to office. Even the mili¬ 
tary reforms were abandoned, and Manchu regiments resumed the 
centuries-old system of training in horse and foot archery, weight- 
throwing, and the brandishing of swords. 

, If the Court party were nerw all-powerful, it could not be asserted 
^ that China was peaceful. The reform movement had been destroyed, 
and its leaders tvere either dead or in exile, but in every province 
there was discontent and spasmodic insurrection. The causes of 
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discontent-were varied. In some provinces it was directed against 
the dynast>’, and this was especially the case in Kwangtung, where 
the reform movement had been strongest. In others it tvas dpe to 
starvation, or was directed against the extortions of unpopular 
officials. In a number of provinces, however, hatred was directed 
against the foreigners, and more particularly against the missionaries 
and their converts. In the prevailing temper of the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment it is not surprising that in many districts local officials were 
by no means zealous in suppressing such outbursts. This was 
particularly the case in Shantung, where the Germans had just 
established themselves, and where the viceroy, Yu hsien, was openly 
accused of favouring anti-foreign outbreaks. When the legations 
demanded that energetic measures should be taken to suppress dis¬ 
order, the Peking officials returned evasive answers; and when at 
length, as a result of foreign insistence, Yu hsien was recalled, he 
was rewarded with honours—a circumstance which boded ill fof the 
safety of the foreigners. 

In place of Yu hsien there bad been appointed as Governor of 
Shantung Yuan Shih-kai, and it was hoped by. the foreigners that 
under Vi'is rule conditions would improve. As a pupil oi Yi Hung- 
chang. Yuan was progressive in outlook, possessed extensive 
knowledge of foreign affairs, and was by no means unfavourably 
disposed to the foreigners. It quickly appeared, however, that the 
new governor was cither unwilling, or unable, to run counter to 
the prevailing sentiment at Court, and the situation remained omin¬ 
ous. In other provinces, and especially in Chihli and in Shansi, 
it wa= very much worse. Attacks upon Chinese Christians occurred 
almost daily, Chinese government troops deserted to the Boxers and 
the desertions were connived at by Imperial officials, whilst the 
Court continued to stamp out the last remnants of the reform move¬ 
ment, and to toy with schemes for the e.xpulsion of all foreigners 
from China. In this atmosphere, at the beginning of 1900, the 
wildest rumours were current, and Chinese who were friendly with 
foreigners were unanimous in advising them to leave the country. 

By the end of May almost the whole of North China was m 
ferment. The railway from Peking to Tientsin and Paotingpe had 
been destroyed, and the foreign legations in Peking were temporarily 
cut off from the outside world in a city which became more menacing 
hour by hour. At this stage the legations appealed to the foreign 
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naval forces at Tientsin for help, and a mixed force, numbering 
abour four hundred, comprising American, British, French', Italian, 
Japanese, Russian, and German marines was despatched to Peking. 
It was this little force which, with the legation staffs and a number 
of other foreign residents in Peking, defended the legations against 
repeated attacks from the beginning of June until an allied relief 
force of 20,000 men forced an entrance into Peking on 15th August. 
During that period foreigners and Chinese cbnverts north of the 
Yangtse had been mercilessly massacred, in a number of cases with 
the connivance or active assistance of Imperial offidals. South of 
the Yangtse, however, the steadiness of the provincial viceroys had 
prevented any serious outbreaks, and their conduct, coupled with tliat 
of Chang Chih-tung and Liu IC’un-i, viceroys of provinces in Central 
China, and of Yuan Shih-kai in Shantung, undoubtedly saved China 
from even deeper humiliations than she suffered at this period. 

As it was, however, the consequences of this summer of madness 
w’ere almost fatal to the existence of the Empire. The entire world 
was astounded by the flagrant attack upon the foreign legations, 
whose inviolability is sanctioned by centuries of international inter¬ 
course. Moreover, the German, ambassador had been murdered, 
immediately prior to the siege of the legations, whilst on his way 
to an audience with the Imperial officials. In any drcumstances 
such conduct would have been worthy of the severest condemnation, 
but coupled as it was with the massacre of foreigners and Chinese 
Christians throughout North China, and carried out, as it demon¬ 
strably was, with the connivance of the Court and the active 
assistance of Chinese troops and minor offidals, the rebellion seemed 
to be evidence that the entire administration of China had tempor¬ 
arily taken leave of its senses. In the circumstances in which China 
then was, this was a course which tvas pei ilous in the extreme. With 
troops of every Power with considerable interests in China quartered 
in the capital, and with a Court which had fled in panic as the relief 
force neared Peking and was now wandering aimlessly from province 
to province, it appeared that partition of the Empire could scarcely 
be averted. 

Hadjt been possible for the main treaty Powers to agree upon 
their aims, partition would certainly have taken place, more especially 
rince there was some delay before Li Hung-chang and Prince Ch’ing 
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were appointed to negotiate with them, and some further delay before 
the foreign Governments were prepared to recognise them. This 
interval, short though it was, proved to be unc.\pectedly favourable 
to the Chinese, for during its continuance Russian ambitions in China 
became transparently evident. A Russian proposal to the other allied 
Powers that they should all withdraw now that the legations had 
been relieved was recognised as an invitation to leave China to 
Russian domination, and was promptly rejected. It was follovv'ed by 
the occupation of all the important strategical points in South Man¬ 
churia by Russian troops. At the other extreme, the United States, 
having participated in the relief of the legations, now wished to 
restore the status-quo as soon as possible, and in the meantime main¬ 
tained an extremely reserv'ed attitude towards the other treaty 
Powers. A purely negative attitude was completely useless, how¬ 
ever, as events at Tientsin towards the end of 1900 showed. Prior 
to the Rebellion there had e.xisted British, French, German, and 
Japanese concessions. An American concession existed in theory, 
but was united with that of Great Britain. On 6th November, 
however, the Russians demanded a concession there, and this was 
rapidly followed by demands for Belgian, Italian, and Austrian con¬ 
cessions, and for extensions of the German, French, and British 
concessions. 

Of the other treaty Pbwers, France alternately supported Ger¬ 
many and Russia, taking care to e.xact tangible returns for the 
price of her support, vv’hilst Japan, vv'ith an inherent distrust of 
Russia, tended to support British policy, which was obviously opposed 
to Russia’s territorial ambitions. Unfortunately, British policy was 
by no means so strong as it might have been, since the South African 
IVar was absorbing a good deal of British energy. Moreover, the 
South African War had temporarily placed Great Britain in an 
isolated position in Europe, and relations even with the United 
States were not so cordial as might have been wished. It was there¬ 
fore plain that Great Britain alone could not take the initiative 
in opposing Russian e.xpansionist aims. That left only Germany, 
who was seeking the opportunity to play a leading part in Chinese 
affairs, and who therefore found herself in strong opposition to 
Russian influence at the Chinese Court. The result was that on 
16th October an Anglo-German agreement was signed, affirming 
(I) that Chinese ports should remain open to the trade of all coun- 
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tries without distinction; (2) that the two Powers would^not make‘s 
use of the present position to seek territorial advantages for them¬ 
selves but, on the contrary, would seek to maintain the territorial 
integrity of China; and (3) that if any third Po\ver sliould seek to 
obtain territorial advantages, the two signatories should consult 
together on the appropriate steps to be taken. The agreement Was 
obviously directed against Russia, and Italy, Austria, and Japan, on 
being invited, acceded to the declaration as it stood. The United 
States Government replied that it was in full agreement with the 
first two points, but* did not feel called upon to express any opinion 
upon the third, and France replied in similar terms. The publication 
of the agreement, however, was sufficient to make Russia pause,, 
and shortly afterwards she expressed her willingness to evacuate 
Manchuria, although a sufficient military force to protect the Russian- 
controlled South Manchurian railway system remained. 

The terms which were eventually agreed upon, and accepted 
by China, were severe, but were no more harsh than the Imperial 
Government, in the circumstances, could have expected. A monu¬ 
ment was to be erected to the memory of the German minister 
on the spot where he had been murdered, and an Imperial prince 
was to go to Germany to express the Emperor’s regrets, A second 
mission was also sent to Japan to express regret for the murder 
of the secretary of the Japanese legation within a few days of the 
murder of the German minister. A number of princes of the 
Imperial clan and ministers, named by the foreign representatives, 
were to be punished, most of them by decapitation. All provincial 
examinations were to be suspended for five years in areas where 
massacres had occurred, thus depriving residents of the opportunity to 
compete for entry into public life. Permanent legation guards were 
to be stationed in Peking, and a line of communication between 
Peking and the sea was to be permanently guarded, so that help 
should in future always be available to the legations in an emergency. 
An indemnity of 450 million taels was to be paid to the treaty 
Powers, to be apportioned in accordance with losses, whilst the 
importation of arms of all kinds into China was prohibited for two 
years. Finally, the Tsungli Yamen was to be reorganised into a 
modern Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and the last remaining mai'ks 
of inferior status were removed from the foreign representatives in 
their audiences with the Emperor. i 
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Beyond this, China for the moment escaped. Manchuria was 
not formally ceded to Russia, although the Russians obviously increas¬ 
ingly dominated the province, and no other territory was alienated. 
But the indemnity, to be paid in annual instalments e.xtcnding over 
forty years, tvas a serious burden upon China’s as yet undeveloped 
resources. Foreign troops were to be stationed permanently in tlie 
capital and between the capital and the sea, whilst the dynasty and 
the Imperial clan had been convicted of participation in a brutal 
and senseless outrage upon international intercourse, as well as of 
the suicidal folly of allying themselves with a terrorist organisation 
whose only method of getting rid of foreigners was to murder them. 
For this, the dynasty suffered the supreme humdiation of sending 
special ambassadors, one of them nearly related to the Emperor, to 
foreign courts to apologise for its incapacity, and was compelled to 
degrade, banish, and decapitate officials who had previously possessed 
the complete confidence and support of the Empress Dowager and 
her entourage. It was indeed obvious to all who cared to read the 
signs that the dynasty itself, through the fatal policy of the Empress 
Dowager, was in the highest degree responsible for the events of that 
ghastly summer, and whilst the suppression of the Rebellion con¬ 
vinced the Chinese that they could never get rid of foreign domina¬ 
tion by crude force, it left open only one other path—that of reform, 
and the Empress Dowager herself had taken the initiative in destroy¬ 
ing the reform movement. According!)', Chinese opinion gradually 
crystallised into resentment against the Court and everything for 
which it stood. Although the dynasty sun'ived until 1911, in reality 
its fate was sealed by the Boxer Rebellion and the ensuing humilia¬ 
tions. For the moment, however, affairs in China appeared to be 
quieter than they had been since the outbreak of the Taiping Rebel¬ 
lion. In fact, it was no more than a brief lull before the outbreak 
of the storm. 

It was not until January 1902 that the Court ventured to return 
to Peking, from which all the foreign troops, except the legation 
guards, had long since withdrawn. The return was symbolic, for 
after the hardships of lengthy journeys by road during the montlis 
of exile, the Empress Dowager returned to the capital, swiftly and 
in comfort, by train. It was as though in this way she gave tardy 
recognition to the Western ways which she had previously either 
despised or ignored. 


^ =, The;06jla;p/e 
: ., ’That'-the Empress' 

p.oraries) was'a woman bf/.great iorce, bi, Aaracterc 
She dominated all with'wlibm V-shV .-came ..in. bonta^^^^ 

Court -faction and the'Manchus.iri. 

own order in the succession of disasters- >yhich‘had ^descended up^^ 
the Empire. A contemporary of : Queen Victoria and, like ;%rj smai^^^ 
and impetuous, she possessed great charm of.; manner.: w^^^ 

<upon occasion prove as elective as her: wrath.' .^o^^igners in; spite:{M^^^^^ 
of themselves were often deceived by it. * Her chosen ministers, :i^arid;:in|;^^^^^ 
particular Junglu and Yuan Shih-kaij served her yvith :UnsiWervihg.|'.■ 
fidelity, and even those who opposed her paid tribute to'her greatness. ',,;: ; 
That she possessed unusual political insight is disproved, however, = 
by the disasters which fell upon the Empire and the dynasty in the, ,t-; 
last days of her rule. She had more than her share'of 'femiriine::;b 
vanity. On one occasion she confessed that she. had' read inuch::j';: 
of the life of Queen Victoria, but had reached the conclusion,that,V' 
the English Queen’s life was neither so interesting nor so; eyentfur. ,,; 
as her own, and she was convinced that she was a far abler 'ruler-. 
than her English contemporary. Equally, her . attractive'ejfteribr- f 
•concealed a good deal of ruthlessness and dissimulation. Her.enemies;, 
were struck down with relentless severity, often before they \yere'<;' 
•even aware that they had incurred Imperial disfavour. Irt .the: ,' 
humiliation and confusion which followed the entry of :the'allied, 
troops into Peking, the Old Buddha alone retained her • ,presence V;' 
■of mind. Dressed in the common blue clothes of a peasant; vvoman, , ,: 
•she summoned the remnants of the Court who srill remrined, andv ; 
informed them that they were about to leave the capital in three;-.: 
■farmers’ wagons. The imperial concubines, however, she grimly 
■declared, would remain behind. To this>;the Emperor’s, favourite/; 
known as the Pearl Concubine, suggested that if that were the case, r /,: 
then the Emperor, himself should remain behind;: . Immediately, the T 
■eyes of the Empress Dowager flashed fire.;. ‘ Throw that wfetchdd 
minion down the well,’ she commanded, fiercely; and although^fhe;.■A 
unhappy young Emperor himself fell bn.;his, knees inV.supplication/ ;-i 
the order was carried out, ■ as a warnin'g,’ the,.formidable old'worhah f-C 
■commented, ‘ to all undutlful children; .arid -to' those;, birdsMvhb,^T^^ 
■ when fledged, peck out their o^vn^^ldther’s>e3;^es,4, .What. 

Victoria, whom the Old Buddha- held in.r^ck slight; esteem/Jrnightvl:-; 
have done in. similar circumstances, 'remairii'a,matte/''fdf- cbhjectur^ 
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It was inevitable that frequent comparisons should be drawn 
bettveen the Empress Dowager and Queen Victoria, but a closer 
parallel is tvith Queen Elizabeth. Proud of her youthful appear¬ 
ance to the last day of her life, abounding in energy, fond of display, 
of the theatre, and of pageants, she nevertheless had a thriftiness 
which enabled her to leave an immense fortune to her relatives. 
Though the victims of her policy during the troubled years of her 
ascendancy were innumerable, it can yet be said that she ruled 
with impartiality, and that the same ruthlcssness which signed a. 
decree authorising (during the Boxer Rebellion) the execution of 
every European in the Empire also led her to condemn her kinsmen 
to the block when their counsels involved the Empire in further 
disasters. In the long-drawn-out story of the collapse of the dynasty, 
Tze Hi’s colourful and eventful career stands out as the one vital 
episode, unsuccessful though it ultimately proved to be. In the long 
line of great Chinese women the Old Buddha’s place is for ever 
secure. 

China, as a result of the peace treaties following the Rebellion, 
had now sunk to such depths of humiliation that she retained scarcely 
one of the attributes of a foreign state. Her trade was controlled 
by tarifis which the foreigner alone enjoyed the initiative to aIter^ 
her greatest river was patrolled by foreign gunboats, and foreign 
^troops tvere quartered in her capital and along strategic points leading 
to it. Everywhere the foreigner went he occupied a privileged posi¬ 
tion, and outside China’s greatest ports foreign-controlled areas 
attracted an increasing quantity of China’s commerce, which thereby 
was lost to the Chinese treasury, hard pressed as it was to find 
the funds to pay the indemnity and the interest on the growing bulk 
of the foreign loans. There was yet one more humiliation to come. 
In 1905 a major war between trvo great Powers was fought on 
Chinese territory, and China was unable to do anything about it. 
Meanwhile, the Court had at long last learned its lesson. To chal¬ 
lenge the foreigners by open force was the height of folly, and 
would only bring “fresh humiliations. If China was to continue 
to exist as a nation, and if the dynasty was to survive the rapidly 
rising tide of resentment, there must be reforms of a more far- 
reaching character than had yet been undertaken. “ 

The Empress Dowager applied herself to the problem with 
customary vigour. The foreigners had obtained the punishment 









of thq ofEcials -syho' werc^ pnmaril^ for encouragingjtlie.< 

Boxers. ■ The Empress powage'rmpw'.^vehtri-iufth'eh/^ 

or banished' the principal reactionaries^ '\yh 6 se‘;p 6 lic 5 ^y^ ‘created ;.the .;:. 

situation, in which the: Rebellion: was'; pb>siMe;':.‘: Gii,;h 

.1902, the day on -sybith she', received'the>Indies .pi ther^ 

coipsj she also issued. two Imperial decrees;, the; hrsEassiniilatirigi: 

Chinese and ‘Manchus> and the second initiating various iredueatibhal;. 

reforms. Once again,, reform was the order' of .the'-day/ 

question now was whether reforms could Tc 'achieved^ suffidently,;; 

rapidly to save the dynasty;■■ ;■ % . ' ^r.': 

iVliilst tlie Empress Dowager lived, and '.whilst- her'-able /pef^'..: 
sonab’ty controlled the reforms, .it rvas alwaj's .■possible: that:Chinai: 
would escape major political changes, even ;th 6 ugh. revolutionary/ 
movements, led by Sun Yat-sen, were tvidcspfead, especially iii South;.; 
China. The course of the RussorJ^ipancse War, however, in.-which / 
one of the greatest of European states tvas dccisivel)/. beaten ,by. am.: 
Oriental state which forty years before had been in a/situation.; 
directly comparable with China’s, produced the most marked ■reac-"} 
tions amongst the Qiinese, The entire population appeared to: have • 
learned the lesson of the war, and to have decided that at .aircbsts;.;: 
and without delay, the Chinese must learn from the. West as^ the 
Japanese had done, so that the day would Come when :Gliiha' too;; 
could recover her international self-respect. As an initial tnanifesta-, . 
tion of the newly awakened national spirit, a', boycott of American 
trade spread through the treaty ports in the surtirner .of .1905.; The : 
movement originated amongst the Chinese in San:Franciscbi;'. ,as. a-' 
protest against the restriction upon the immigration of Chinese ihtofv 
the United States, and it^was fomented by the Chinese student body) 
in the treaty ports, now for the first time a. community of soniey^ 
political significance. The movement waned-with the; summer,Tut;; 
it was an interesting forerunner of many later anri-foreign boycotts, 
in which the same influences'^vere always discernible.. -'k- :P;f\ 

The general enthusiasm for reform- manifested , itself- in ;,:many ; 
other ways. Schools of all kinds, technical college^,: and. universities; 
were.'founded in rapid succcssipn, so that/hy ;the .chd;of:;i9l6: T 
total number ..of government; schools/^as ;35; 198,;^acebrarhodating;; 
875,760; students; With, the,spreadTfc literacy came;.the Jqundat^ 
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on the classics, was swept away, and a modern system of examina¬ 
tions was instituted. During this period, too, a comprehensive scheme 
of army reform was prepared. It was promulgated by an Imperial 
edict of January 1905, and the scheme was to be completed by 1922. 
Long before this date, however, the scheme had been forgotten in 
the turmoil of the Revolution, and the modern Chinese armies arc 
- the creation of the Nationalist Government, mostly undertaken 
since the beginning of the Second Sino-Japanese War. Internal 
communications also were rapidly extended after the Russo-Japanese 
War, and finally the Chinese Government, in association with Great 
Britain, at last took important steps towards suppressing the opium 
traffic, by drastically cutting down both domestic cultivation and 
the import of foreign-grown opium. 

These ai e impressive developments, typical of many others which 
were undertaken at this period; but far-reaching as the reforms 
were, they did not touch the steadily growing demand of increasing 
numbers of Chinese for the abolition of the traditional system of 
absolute and irresponsible government, and the substitution of a 
modern Western system. In response to this demand five Imperial 
Commissioners were appointed, and early in 1905 they were sent 
to Europe, to the United States, and to Japan to study and report 
on the forms of Government in force there. After their return in 
September 1906 an Imperial edict was issued foreshadowing a most 
comprehensive reform of the Imperial administration, and announc¬ 
ing that full constitutional government would be introduced as soon 
as the people should be ready for it. Meanwhile, national and 
provincial consultative assemblies were set up, and were intended 
to serve as advisory boards for the national and local administrations, 
and also as training grounds for the future national and provindal 
Parliaments. Finally, a decree of 27th August 1908 provided that 
there should be progressive constitutional reform over a period of 
nine years, at the end of which a Parliament, popularly elected' 
and with full legislative powers, should be summoned. In the 
meanwhile, an elected National Assembly, but with advisory powers 
only, was to assemble in 1910. Elected Provincial Assemblies, also 
with consultative functions only, vvere to meet a year earlier. 

In ten years, therefore, partly as a result of the Boxer Rebellion, 
but more because of die Russo-Japanese War, the outlook of the 
Court and of the officials upon reform and Westernisation had 
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completely clianged. Now no Western custom was too trifling to 
be adopted. An entire nation—one-fifth of the human race—^put 
itself eagerly to school, impatient to recapture lost opportunities. 
Even at this date, however, the reforms were misconceived. A 
nation with a tradition stretching back unbrokenly for forty centuries 
could not change its outlook by a few strokes of the pen. Nor could 
legislators and administrators of the Western type be produced by a 
few years’ intensive training in the social sciences. A change in out- 
look so revolutionary as was desired must originate in the determina¬ 
tion of the people as a whole. The reforms of the decade following 
the Boxer Rebellion were still imposed on the country from above, 
and left the fabric of the national life substantially unaffected. 
After centuries of repression, or conservatism, and of uniformity, 
the Chinese were now being told to think for themselves, to govern 
themselves, and to educate themselves almost overnight. The task^ 
was too great for them to undertake, and the surprising thing is, 
not that it was unsuccessful, but that it was so rarely successful. Had 
the Empress Dowager lived a few years longer, her strength of 
character, and the unifying influence which she exerted, might have 
prevented -a revolution which lacked direction from the outset. Even 
had the Revolution broken out, her abilities and the loyalty she 
aroused in those who came in contact with her would have been 
sufficient to suppress it. Most unfortunately, however, the Empress 
Dowager died on 15th November 1908. Only twenty hours earlier 
the shadowy Emperor, Kuang Hsu, had also died, almost completely 
forgotten by the subjects he had sought to lead in the path of 
reform ten years before. Inasmuch as virtually all the elder states¬ 
men who had habitually advised the Empress Dowager had also 
died a few years before, China was left, at one of the turning- 
points in her history, in comparatively inexperienced hands, which 
rapidly lost control. As if to emphasise the perilous position of'the 
dynasty, the Empress Dowager’s last act had been to nominate Pu-yi, 
the three-year-old son of Prince Chun, of the Imperial family, to be 
the new Emperor, and this child accordingly ascended the throne 
as the Emperor Hsuan T’ung. Twenty-three years later the last" 
Manchu Emperor of China became the first Emperor of Manchu- 
kuko, the complacent puppet of the Japanese invader. 

Almost immediately the absence of a strong guiding hand'mani¬ 
fested itself. The Manchus monopolised the bulk of the highest 
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offices of state, and on the fonnation of a singly Privy Council, to 
be the chief executive body ,of the Empire, early in 1911, as its 
President, and consequently the Prime Minister of the Empire, there 
was appointed Prince Ch’ing, an adopted kinsman of the Imperial 
family, then in his seventy-fourth year, a man of .mediocre abilities, 
irresolute and corrupt. Not by such instruments could the dynasty 
he saved. Indeed, it almost looked as if the Manchu princes had 
abandoned all hope of saving it, for they openly trafficked in the 
highest offices of state, enriching themselves with feverish haste, as if 
they knew the deluge was at hand. 

Beneath the surface unrest increased and the demand for an 
entirely new governmental system became widespread. The Provin¬ 
cial Assemblies had met for the first time in October 1909. Although 
they had no real power, a demand from the whole of them that a 
national Parliament should be assembled within two years was the 
plainest evidence of the political temperature which was obtainable. 
The demand was rejected, but it was repeated by the consultative 
National Assembly when it met in January 1910. This time the 
Court gave way, and agreed to summon a Parliament in 1913. In 
the short interval, however, national feeling had intensified, and the 
Assembly demanded that a Parliament should be assembled imme¬ 
diately, and further, that the Imperial administration should be 
subordinated to it. Once again the Court took fright, prevaricated, 
and finally prorogued the Assembly in January 1911. Its second 
session was to begin in October 1911, but the spring and summer 
had been full of rumours, and revolutionary outbreaks. In April 
the Tartar General at Canton was assassinated, and three weeks 
later a revolutionary uprising was suppressed with great barbarity. 
Order was with difficulty restored in the South, only for revolt to 
break out again in Szechuan. On 11th October there was fighting at 
Wuchang, and on the following days it spread, first to Hankow 
and Hanyang, and then, sporadic.ally, along the Yangtsc. It was 
more in the nature of a collection of local revolts, due to various 
causes, than a revolution, and a show of firmness could have sup¬ 
pressed it. The Jllanchus, however, were quite unprepared for such 
a situation, and whilst they remained irresolute, the revolutionaries 
found a leader in Li Yuan-hung, an able officer of the Imperial 
army, whom prejudice had kept in a subordinate command. Under 
his direction the revolution acquired method, and an army was 
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In desperation the Court recalled Yuan Shih-kai, who had been , 
in retirement since the death of the Empress Dowager,; and;,to\him; 
was given the command of the Imperial forces, and. the . task of • 
saving the dynasty. .Yiianj however, had no desire to perpetuate 
the corrupt rule of. the Manchu princes, and. although { he -drove 
the revolutionaries out of Hanyang without undue difficulty,; it .was 
evident that they were gaining strength along the Yahgtse’and: 
Hso in wide areas of South China, Moreover,-at the end of’ 

■ Dctober the navy, summoned to Hankow, to assist in the attack dn. 
Wuchang, went over to the revolutionaries. Yuan’s attack .on 
Wuchang was therefore never delivered. Instead, the fevolutibn-, 
aries, encouraged by the irresolution of their opponent, captured v 
Nanking at the beginning of December, and Yuan, realising that 
the moment for repressive measures had passed, assumed control, 
/■of the Imperial Government, and opened negotiations with the . 
revolutionaries. The Manchu Dynasty had not been overthrown-} : , 
it had crumbled through internal decay. When its hour at ien^h 
‘■Struck, not a single person of any ability or eminence could be fo.imd,;, 
to conduct the struggle on its behalf, and the chattering horde of 
-gilded parasites who swamped the Court were swept aside, without., 
opposition and almost without animosity. They had ceased to have . 
.any relevance to China’s future, arid were immediately forgotten. 


Chapter 6 


THE FAILURE OF THE FIRST REFORM MOVEMENT 

At the moment when Yuan Shih-kai opened negotiations with the 
rebels the revolution was successful, and the Manchu Dynasty was 
at an end. Although for a short time Yuan attempted to secure the 
establishment of a limited monarchy, the advocates of such a course 
were always in a small minority, and the proclamation of the 
Chinese Republic, with Sun Yat-sen as its first President, at Nanking 
early in 1912, forced Yuan’s hand. The choice being betiveen 
acceptance of the Republic or the prosecution of a civil war on behalf 
of a cause which %vas already lost. Yuan declared in favour of tlie 
Republic, and on 12th February 1912 the Manchus renounced their 
privileges. The Republic was an accomplished fact, and in order 
that no divisions should impede the efforts of the refotmers. Sun 
Yat-sen resigned the Presidency in favour of Yuan Shih-kai. 

To all outtvard appearances the Revolution had been completely 
successful. A corrupt and inefficient dynasty has been removed, 
and the way was now clear for progressively more far-reaching 
reforms. The Revolution had been conducted, not by doctrinaires 
or adventurers, but by practical men with a talent for public affairs. 
The foreign Powers were neither alarmed nor antagonistic. Every¬ 
thing therefore seemed to augur well for the new regime. In reality, 
however, all the essential problems had not been faced at all; and 
China had still to learn that something much more far-reaching 
than a change of masters was required. The whole tradition and ^ 
method of Imperial rule required replacement, but as yet the 
Chinese had no clear idea what ought to be put in its place. 

The Manchus, as we have seen, inherited a system of adminis¬ 
tration which had endured for at least twenty-five centuries, and 
which had survived successive dynasties, native and foreign. To. 
this system the Manchus came as representatives of a lower civilisa¬ 
tion, but hardy, efficient, and free from corruption. Their small 
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numbers never permitted them to be more than a military aristo-, 
cracy, but so long as they preserved the Empire from internal dis¬ 
order and external aggression, their rule aroused no resentment at 
all. The early Manchu Emperors, in the eighteenth century, had 
been men of unusual ability, under whom China had enjoyed peace 
and a considerable degree of prosperity. Their successors in the 
nineteenth century were men of little character, dominated by palace 
cliques. Meanwhile, even the military efficiency of the Manchus. 
had disappeared under the influence of a luxuriant and tolerant 
civilisation, and successive defeats at the hands of the foreigner, 
coupled with the disastrous Taiping Rebellion and innumerable 
lesser rebellions, proved that the reality of power had already passed 
arva}' from the dynasty. In ordinary conditions the Manchus would 
ultimately have given way, through’sheer incapacitj', to a usurping 
dynasty, possibly of Chinese origin. As it was, the impact of new 
ideas destroyed them in favour of theories of constitutional govern¬ 
ment borrowed from the West and only imperfectly understood. 

From one point of view, therefore, the Revolution rvas a Chinese 
uprising against a foreign dynasty; from another, it was the over¬ 
throw of traditionaTChinese tlieories of adtninistration by those of 
the West. From yet another point of view, it was the disintegration 
of one of the most complex systems of administration which has 
been devised. In a country such as China, where vast distances 
and a complete absence of good roads made the swift transport of 
troops an impossibilitj’’, public order could only be maintained by 
the delegation of authority to the provincial viceroys, coupled with 
a rigorously exacting system of responsibility for all public acts. In 
practice, therefore, the province was an autonomous unit, responsible 
for its own public works, for justice, and for the equipment of 
sufficient provincial troops to defend itself..from external aftack and 
internal disoider. All these services were paid for out of provincial 
revenues and, in addition, the province sent a specified quota of 
money and grain to the Imperial treasury. If the central authority 
weakened, therefore, its control over the provincial dues became pre¬ 
carious. On the other hand, such a system of provincial tribute 
required a greater knowledge of provincial conditions than Peking 
possessed if it was to work without inflicting hardship and causing 
unrest. In the nineteenth century the increasing corruption and 
inefficiency of the officials, had already placed a strain upon the 
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provincial machinery, and this was increased when to this rapacity 
was added the necessity of finding additional revenue to pay the 
foreign tribute. The result was increased discontent. It was there¬ 
fore evident that a necessary preliminary step to reform must be the 
reorganisation of the financial system, and the substitution of fixed 
national and provincial budgets for the ruinously ineffident syste® of 
farming out the taxes which had prevailed from time immemorial. 
Such a change involved a revolution in the outlook of the official 
class, and quite evidently it could only be carried out with extensive 
foreign help, and over a considerable period of time. An attempt 
was made to reform the financial machinery of the state along these 
lines after the Boxer Rebellion, but the effort came too late, fofeign 
assistance was not forthcoming on the required scale, and the official 
class as a whole was not prepared to relinquish the unlimited oppor¬ 
tunities for peculation which the old system afforded. There were 
also other difficulties. In spite of the fixed tariff, imposed by the 
treaties, the Customs revenue had steadily become an increasingly 
important item in the Cliinese budget, emphasising that in the impact 
of East and West it was the treaty ports, and the Cliinese mercantile 
classes who lived there^vvhich. mcreasingly dominated China’s tela- 
tions with foreign states. The mercantile classes, however, were the 
principal opponents of the power, the inefficiency, and the corruption 
of the officials, and the student classes of the treaty ports, with their 
enthusiastic, if uncritical, enthusiasm for Western political organisa¬ 
tion, were fanatically anti-Manchu. The Revolution may therefore 
also be regarded as the result of the introduction of Western com¬ 
mercial methods into a carefully organised self-contained static 
economy, based on agriculture. It was, in fact, as much an economic 
as a political collapse. 

For the moment the political barometer seemed to be set fnir. 
China’s destinies were being guided by Yuan Shih-kai, the ablest 
and most experienced of her statesmen, with whom the most brilJinnt 
and most practical of her revolutionaries. Sun Yat-sen, was co¬ 
operating. This association, however, could not long conceal the 
fundamental divergencies of outlook which lay just below the sur¬ 
face. To the enthusiasm for democratic government of the reformers. 
Yuan opposed craft, guile, corruption, and sometimes the mote 
sinister methods of political assassination. Fundamentally, Yuan 
had no belief in either democracy or republicanism, and he haJ uo 
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love of Western civilisation. He wished to preserve as much as ' 
possible of the traditional Chinese ways, and he wished at all costs 
to preserve a strong, autocratic central administration. He had com¬ 
promised with the Republicans because he appreciated that it was 
the only way to save the country from ‘a disastrous civil war, but 
having made his own position secure, he set to work to extend 
his authority and to repress all disruptive forces. This led him to 
attack the Parliamentarians, who were seeking to put into force a 
democratic constitution, and later, to proscribe Dr. Sun and his 
adherents, the Kuo min tang. For Yuan, the Revolution was simply 
the substitution of a more efficient control of the central authority 
for the corrupt inefficiency of the Manchus. When he had finally 
decided that it was impossible to restore the Manchus, even as 
puppets, he took the usual course of the military dictator, first ex¬ 
tending his Presidential authority to the farthest possible limits, and 
then organising a movement aiming to confer the Imperial dignity 
upon him. All pieparations were made for the proclamation of 
Yuan as Emperor at the beginning of 1916, but the opposition which 
the plan aroused was so v.ddespread that it was abandoned, and Yuan 
himself died in June 1916, worn out by incessant efforts to prevent 
the disintegration of the Empire. 

By this date the early promise of the Revolution had disappeared. 
Since Yuan and his advisers had no real grasp of the proportions 
of the task which they must undertake if China was to possess a 
modern administration, it followed that their authority was com¬ 
mensurate only with their own prestige. Although Yuan’s prestige 
steadily declined, it nevertheless remained sufficiently high to preserve 
at least the outward semblance of unity, but already at the time of' 
his death six provinces—^Yunnan, Kweichow, Kwangsi, Kwangtung, 
Chekiang, and Szechuan—liad proclaimed their independence. These 
were the provinces where the influence of Sun Yat-sen ■was strongest, 
and the next step was to establish a confederacy of the Southern 
provinces, with a military council whose seat tvas Canton. The age¬ 
long antagonism between the quick, commerdally minded and 
progressive Southerners and the more conservative peoples of the 
North now- found expression in a struggle .between the reforai 
movement a’nd the traditionalists. It was a struggle in which neither 
side could make a great deal pf headway, howevet, for provincial 
separatism, and the lack of any deep-rooted belief in any particular , 
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form of government by those who controlled the military forces, 
paralysed the efforts of both sides, and gradually reduced China 
to a collection of independent provinces, which only the foreign 
Powers continued to treat as a separate unit, since they were afraid 
of the consequences of the unrestrained scramble which would result 
from open recognition of China’s disintegration. Moreover, if that 
disintegration were recognised, the entire foreign investment in 
China—the railways, the banks, the loan services, and the conceS' 
sions—would be placed in jeopardy. Thus it came about that the 
foreigners whose penetration in the nineteenth century had unques¬ 
tionably accelerated the downfall of the Empire were now afraid 
of the consequences of their handiwork, and went to the length of 
even denying that those consequences had in fact occurred. 

The progressive decline in the central authority necessarily meant 
that the provinces, or sometimes two or three of them, became 
independent units. Within their boundaries the machinery of admin¬ 
istration continued to function with steadily declining efficiency, but 
there were ttvo important differences as compared with the Manchu 
period. Provincial officials were no longer selected and conti oiled by 
Peking, and the provinces no longer sent any part of their revenues 
to the central government, unless superior military force temporarily 
compelled them to do so. As a result of the second circumstance, the 
Peking Government became the plaything of one or other foreign 
interest, depending for survival mainly upon the surplus revenue of 
the Maritime Customs, but also increasingly upon foreign loans. 
It followed that under these conditions there was neither the money 
nor the power to organise developments and reforms of any kind. 
All these had apparently been indefinitely abandoned. In consequence, 
too, of the decay of the central authority, the provincial governments- 
came completely under the control of military leaders, whose one 
object was to obtain the maximum revenue, and to e-xtend their 
authority as far as possible. In the decade following the 'death of 
Yuan Shih-kai, therefore, China became the scene of a kaleidoscopic 
and unending civil war, in which province fought against province, 
and militarist overthrew militarist, apparently for no reason at all. 
Meanwhile, under these steadily deteriorating conditions the lot of 
the mass of the people became steadily worse. They rverc plundered 
by successive war-lords, whilst the ordinary civil administration of 
the country was replaced over wide areas by military law, under 
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■ The decay ,.of tlie centfkl’' government--had,"yet 
consequences. Yuan. Shih-|cai had enjoyed, the;support,;pf .the, foreign 
Tbu'ers generallyj because he seemed tp . be the only'd^ to i'disih- 
tegration. ' Sun Yat~sen .was dismissed-as a, visionary,->khd. td some 
extent there was ireason in this foreign .odtlooivj sincelatj'tWsjpen^^^ 
Dr. Sun and his adherents, were.'unde^ the ihipressibn'that;. 
Western constitutionalism' were introduGed,* forthwith,- it ..would.; be 
able to control China in the extremely difficult period of.transition 
through which she must now pass. Unfortunately, Very few ,betides 
Dr. Sun and his immediate associates had any real .epneeptibn' of 
what constitutionalism meant, and, there can be little question,'even 
if Yuan's differing political outlook had not barred tlie way . to’a 
■democratic regime, that any democratic system which. had; be'ea 
established at this period would have failed to control the country. 
Disintegration would have occurred sooner than it; actually did, ahd 
the wars of the rival militarists would have been of longer duratibh; 
Moreover, after Yuan Shih-kai.’s death there was no longer .any 
national figure to serve as a rallying-point. ■ Yuan, was succeeded 
■as President by Li Yuan-hung, but he lacked ^any real force’,,of 
character, and though he restored the original Republican constitutibri 
and recalled Parliament, he was soon in such difficulties with Tt 
that he was compelled to dissolve it and to invoke the aid of General 
Chang Hsun, the military governor of the Yangtse Provinces,, and 
one of the greatest reactionaries in China, to restore order. Chang 
Hsun's solution of the political problem was to compel the President 
to take refuge in the Japanese Legation, and , to make an effort, in; 
the summer of 19.17 to restore the Manchus.: Eyents'had moved 
rapidly since . 1911, however,.; and this course was as little ilto; the 
liking of the northern militarists as a democratic .fcginieP;, When 
this attempt failed, therefore, the most adroit of . the northern mili^^ 
tarists, Tuan Chi-jui, managed to unite them into; a .cliqub which is 
igenerally known as the Attfu V&rty, which .first drove the.JpfGes.-.hf. 
‘General Chang Hsun put bf Peb'ng, and; then,forced :Li;Yuaii-hung 
into retirement, -in favour of one .-of their ownYomiriees. ..Fbrjthe 
next few years the, central goyernment Was,;.niariipulated.>:.byy^^ 
.^clique, .which supported, itsel,f',;j5nanciaIly,:.by.G .Ibahsy.iknd 
■domestically and ..interna.tionally';.by. coyeftihut /.steadily, ',incteafei|ig^ 
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Japanese support. So long as the War of 1914-18 continued, no- 
other foreign Power was able to resist this increasing Japanese 
domination, and even though Japan, at the Washington Conference 
in 1922, was compelled to relinquish some of her more extreme 
pretensions in China, the Conference left Japanese control of the 
most important of the northern militarists quite untouched. 

A month after the failure of Chang Hsun’s attempt to restore the 
Empire, China declared war on Germany. The motives which led 
to this step were entirely practical, and over-rode the, extensive 
sympathy for Germany which had existed at the beginning of the 
war, and which was due largely to the belief tliat Germany would 
assist China to resist pressure from Russia and Japan. One important 
factor in China’s decision was a desire to make her relations with 
the United States still closer than they were. She therefore followed 
the American lead in entering the war. Another was that Japan 
now favoured this step, although previously she had opposed it. 
But the third, and probably the dominating factor, was the desire 
to obtain a place at the Peace Conference, so that the whole question 
of the position of the foreigner in China, and especially the question 
of the Japanese in Shantung, would be adequately considered from 
the Chinese point ’of view. At the beginning of the war Japanese 
forces, with limited British assistance, had captured Germany’s leased 
port, Tsingtau, and since that date Japan had remained in occupa¬ 
tion and showed every intention of making that occupation perm¬ 
anent. Moreover, Japanese activities were extending far beyond 
Tsingtau, through the entire Shantung Peninsula. 

From the Chinese point of view' the Versailles Conference was 
piofoundly disappointing. The special rights of Germany and 
Austria in China disappeared, but that was all. Nothing whatever 
was done to indicate that the special rights of the other foreign 
Powers would ever be abandoned, or even modified, nor was the 
question of the Boxer Indemnity considered at all, whilst the German 
rights in Shantung were simply transferred to Japan. Filled with 
disappointment, the Chinese delegation withdrew from the Con¬ 
ference, and China made a separate peace wdth Germany on 15th, 
September 1919. 

Internally, the failure of China to improve her international 
status at Versailles brought about the destruction of the power of . 
the /fn/a clique, with its dependence on Japanese support. In 1919 
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there was a general strike of the student class which, witli the sup- 
poit of the merchants, turned into an anti-Japanese boycott. There 
were widespread liots, during which the houses of unpopular poli¬ 
ticians were attacked. The riots showed plainly enough that the 
existing leaders had lost all popular suppoit, even in the North, and 
accordingly a combination of northern generals outside the Jnfu 
Partyi Generals Tsao Kun and Wu Pei-fu, with Chang Tso-lin, 
who controlled Manchuria, overthrew the Jnfii leaders without 
serious difficulty, and established a government of their own. Tloere 
was no peamanence in the new arrangement, however, since hy 
1922 Wu Pei-fu and Chang Tso-lin in their turn were making 
war upon each other, and this process of arranging new combina¬ 
tions of allies for new civil wars continued without intermission 
north of theYangtse until 1927. 

In the South affairs appeared to be in no better state. A separate 
Government, not recognising the authority of Peking, had been 
established at Canton ever since Yuan Shih-kai had parted company 
witli the revolutionaries. Apart from the indefatigable personality 
.of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, who in April 1921 was elected President of 
the Chinese Republic in Canton, it was not an impressive collection, 
and on more than one occasion it lost control even over its capital 
at Canton. Moreover, although there was a notable improvement 
in municipal administration in the capital, there was little evidence 
of real progress towards constitutionalism. For one thing, the 
Southern Government, denied for many years any share of the Mari¬ 
time Customs revenue, and prevented from raising foreign loans, had 
little money available for education or social development, without 
which democratic government could never be a reality; whilst the 
necessity for being constantly organised to repel the attacks of some" 
neighbouring militarist involved the adoption of government fay 
martial law over wide areas, more especially as the Canton Govern¬ 
ment was weakened by successive revolts and withdrawals* In these 
circumstances it is not altogether surprising that during those difficult 
years the torch of constitutional progress should appear to have grown 
dim, or that the foreign Powers should have failed to see in the 
Canton Government anything mpre than a provincial govenuneot 
with some high pretensions. Nevertheless, this refusal to ’ 

Yat-sen as anything more tlian an impractical local leader ^ 
refusal to grant his Government any status at the 
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ferencc in J922 was directly responsible for Dr. Sun’s despairing 
appeal to Russia for aid, and 'the consequent embitterment of rela¬ 
tions between the Chinese Nationalists and the foreign Rowers in 
the following years. 

Looking back on the quarter of a century of confusion, revolu¬ 
tion, and disintegration which intervened between the Boxer Rebel¬ 
lion and the rise of the Chinese Nationalists, it is plain that the 
Empire was overthrown before anyone had a clear idea of what 
could replace it. The revolutionaries had imagined that China 
could be transformed from an Oriental despotism into a Western 
democracy in a few years, through the instrumentality of a succes¬ 
sion of comprehensive decrees. Only experience proved that when 
the central authority was overthrown a horde of petty despots would 
usurp authority and reduce China to chaos. Only experience, too, 
could show that the sole chance of a swift transformation of Chinese 
social life was by means of reforms imposed by a strong central 
government to which the official classes would rally. This had 
recently happened in Japan, and there was a chance that under an 
enlightened ruler, or under a group of enlightened statesmen, a 
similar transition could be brought about in China, although the 
task would be greater and incomparably more difficult. The Revo¬ 
lution destroyed this last chance, slender though it was, and there¬ 
after reunification of China was always a condition precedent to the 
continuation of reform. Nevertheless, the habit of effecting paper 
reforms never died out. A good illustration of it is afforded by the 
proceedings of the Extra-territoriality Commission in 1926. The 
treaty Powers had promised at the Washington Conference to 
appoint a Commission to examine the progress of lasv reform in 
China, with a view to deciding whether c-xtra-tcrritoriality could 
be abolished, or at least modified. Just before the Commission reached 
China the Peking Government of the day published an impressive 
collection of codes on the Western model. No attempt was made 
to put these codes into force over any considerable area. Indeed, 
in many places, even the code of the Manchu Dynasty had been 
replaced by martial law, and whikt the Commission was actually 
sitting in Peking a number of persons accused of offences under 
military law were arbitrarily shot without trial by order of the 
military authorities. There was, however, considerable disappoint¬ 
ment in China when these codes were not accepted abroad as con- 
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vincing evidence that China was making great strides in the task of 
law reform. The outside observer may perhaps venture-a further 
•criticism of these codes, however. They were for the most part 
.adaptations, or in some cases even, paraphrases, of recent Western 
■codes. Even had it been possible to make a comprehensive, effort 
to put them into force, that effort would not have been successful, 
for they represented too violent a break with traditional Chinese 
life and customs to be willingly accepted by the bulk of the people, 
without intensive preparation for them. When the Nationalist 
'Government,'some years later, resumed the-task of codifying and 
Testating Chinese Law, it found that it was necessary to depart exten¬ 
sively from the Western models, and to retain in the body of the 
laws many of the traditional features of Chinese social life. 

Exactly the same was true of other aspects of the first Chinese 
reform fnovement. In the political sphere, China was quite evidently 
not yet ready for full democratic institutions, though the early re¬ 
formers had. hoped to see China governed by a Parliament of elected 
• representatives, making and unmaking administrations, as early as 
1912. Even to-day China has scarcely progressed so far, and the 
primary task of the Nationalist Government between 1927 and 1947 
has been one of political education, in preparation for democratic 
institutions which will really work. In the sphere of education there 
were similar defects. Putting aside the fact that the continuance of 
the civil war prevented any real extension of educational effort from 
being undertaken (so that in 1919 there were only 4,500,000 scholars 
in state schools, as compared ^vith 3,850,000 in 1914, and less teachers 
were employed in 1919, as compared with 1917), the education itself 
was boi rowed mainly from the West without undue reflection upon 
its utility. To a considerable extent this was due to the Govern¬ 
ment’s desire to compete with the excellent schools and universities 
•established by the missionary organisations in China. The Nationalist 
Government, when it came into power, established new educational 
curricula, which paid greater attention to the needs and environment 
‘of the Chinese student, and the result has been that there have been 
trained increasing numbers of young students who look to China’s 
•educational resources rather than to the West, and who derive 
inspiration from the educational renaissance which accompanied the 
accession to power of the Chinese Nationalists. 

•C—G 


Chapter 7 


THE ORIGINS OF THE CHINESE 
NATIONALIST MOVEMENT 

Earlv in June 1925 the present writer paid a visit to Canton. T..., 
atmosphere was heavy with rumours. There had just been some 
anti-foreign riots in Shanghai, in the course of which some Chinese 
students had been shot whilst demonstrating near a foreign-controlled 
police station. Canton was outwardly quiet, but there were powerful 
undercurrents. Chinese who normally abstained from all discussion 
of politics talked of ‘ British imperialism.’ In the background 
hovered a corps of Soviet instructors, preparing the Cantonese for 
resistance, although to what no one quite knew. Sun Yat-sen had 
died a few months before, and a comparatively unknown >oung- 
soldier, General Chiang Kai-shek, now led the Chinese Nationalists 
According to foreign mercantile opinion. General Chiang was no- 
more than a Russian nominee, but that was not as serious as might 
have been feared, since Chinese Nationalism was no longer making 
headway. Indeed, now that Sun Yat-sen was dead the movement 
would disintegrate through internal dissensions. For all that, it was. 
not advisable to take risks, and the foreign community on the 
Shameen (the little island in the river on which the foreign estab¬ 
lishments were concentrated) was wiring itself in against the possi¬ 
bility of riots fomented by Russian agents. Three years later the 
Nationalist Government controlled the whole of China inside the 
Great Wall, and foreign Powers were rivalling each other in their 
haste to be friendly to it. What had been responsible for this 
astonishing change of fortune? Why had the Nationalists succeeded 
in reunifying China where so many others with s'milar ambitions, 
and some with extensive resources and foreign support, had failed?' 
To answer these questions adequatel}- it is necessary to look a little 
more closely than has yet been done into the origins and meaning of 
Chinese Nationalism. 
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' ^ Dr. Sun Yat-sen has done for four Tiundrcd millions of Chinese 
Avhat Kemal Ataturk has done for^Turkey, what Lenin and Stalin 
have done for Soviet Russia. He has provided them with a prO' 
gramme of social regeneration and a sense of unity and he has 
restored national self-respect. Yet when he died he appeared 
to have miscalculated every one of the politwal forces with which 
he had to deal, and in consequence to have failed in everything he 
undertook. Actually his work was of endurirJg value. But for Dr. 
Sun's unremitting efforts through the Kuo min taiiffj nothing could 
Tiave arrested the progressive disintegration of China, which eventu¬ 
ally, during the economic crisis and the rise of the Nazis in Germany^ 
would have fallen under Japanese domination with scarcely a 
struggle. Modern Chinese Communism itself would have been 
impossible, \m\ess tlwie bad been HapioriialisiL fo’iwiati'ans “afl ''Jfbvcb 
to build. 

Pai adoxicall}', the outbreak of the Revolution in 1911 was not 
in anj' way due to Dr. Sun’s efforts. It had a purely local char¬ 
acter, and arose amongst discontented troops at Wuchang. Yet*in 
' the revolutionary outburst, revealing so quickly and so clearly the 
weakness of the Imperial position, Sun thought he was about to find 
the realisation of all his hopes. The revolutionaries themselves 
regarded him as their natural leader, and it "was therefore only in 
the natural order of things that he should be elected first President 
of the Republic. Without military force, however, his position was 
untenable, and there is thus no reason to suppose that Sun’s retire¬ 
ment in favour of Yuan Shih-kai was simply an 'act of disinterested¬ 
ness. Equally, the withdrawal to Canton and opposition to Yuan 
Shih-kai might have been foreseen. Canton was the original home 
of the revolutionaiy movement, and its people traditionally thought 
and acted differently from those of the North- Furthermore, it was 
evident that Yuan Shih-kai* had no belief at all in the principles upon 
which the Republic was founded, and that he aimed to continue the 
old order of things without the Manchus. That being so, Sun 
Yat-sen realised at last that the transition to constitutionalism in 
. China must be a gradual one, and that he would not be in a position 
to make his point of view prevail until he had created first a party 
with a national appeal, and secondly an afmy with a loyalty to 
China and to his party, as distinct from the purely personal loyalties 
of the armies,of the militarists to their leaders. 
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It was one of the most serious handicaps of the Chinese Nation¬ 
alist movement in its early days that it grew up at a time when'the 
rest of the world was engulfed in war. Its significance was therefore 
for the most part overlooked. So long as Yuan Shih-kai lived, foreign 
diplomatists who had known him in the days before the Bo.ver Rebel¬ 
lion as one of China’s coolest and ablest administrators gave him 
their confidence, more especially as he refused to subordinate himself 
either to Japan or to Russia. Even when Yuan was dead, the bias 
in favour of Peking still continued, partly from fear of the conse¬ 
quences of disintegration, and partly because the Peking politicians 
had tactfully ranged China on the side of the victorious Allies at 
precisely the right moment. The significance of what had been 
happening in China for the past thirty years was still minimised 
abroad, and it was thought that a group of northern militarists 
could control the country efficiently, if only they received foreign 
support and could be persuaded not to fight one another. Even on 
the eve of the victorious march of the Chinese Nationalists to the 
Yangtse there was no appreciation at all among the foreign commu¬ 
nity in China, or among their Governments in Europe and America, 
that the Kuo min tang, the one organisation capable of uniting a 
people of four hundred millions in the struggle for a new civilisation 
and for national self-respect, had now reached maturitj'. 

Indirectly, the inability of the Chinese delegation to won a hear¬ 
ing at the Peace Conference greatly assisted the Nationalists, who 
for some time had been losing their earlier enthusiasm for indis¬ 
criminate Westernisation. The failure to recover Shantung made 
it clear that no escape from recurring' humiliations was possible so 
long as China was ruled by petty war-lords subservient to Japan. 
The Kuo min tang, on the other hand, stood for independence from 
external control, and more and more Chinese who looked for the 
end of foreign domination turned to it. Necessarily, it possessed 
the allegiance of the student class. The significance of the boycotts 
of 1919 and 1920, directed as they were against the Anju clique, 
lay in the fact that the powerful mercantile classes of the treaty 
ports were by no means hostile to the Nationalists. From this time 
onwards diey turned increasingly to Canton, where, in due course, 
there was an internal struggle bettveen the Right Wing of the 
Nationalist movement, backed by Chinese banking, commercial, and 
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shipping interests, and the more radical Left Wing depending tipon 
Moscorv, 

After the rebuff sustained by the Southern Government in its 
exclusion from the Washington Conference, Dr. Sun turned finally 
away from the Western Powers. This, too, might easily have been 
foreseen, for in the forefront of the programme of the Nationalists 
was placed the detennination to get rid of foreign rights in China 
at the earliest possible moment, unilateral^ if necessary. It .was 
therefore scarcely to be expected that the treaty Powers would 
coidially participate in the destruction of their privileged position, 
until events compelled auch a course. On the other band, the 
Russian Revolution showed that giant new forces had been liberated 
even in the West, and it was by no means clear that these forces 
would be confined to their existing limits. This suggested to the 
observant Nationalists that the Western s}'stem, after all, might 
not be the final solution of political and economic pioblems. More¬ 
over, one of the main objectives of the Soviet was to assist nations in 
precisely Qn'na’s position to shake off the chains which strangled 
their development. In Communist parlance, China was a semi¬ 
colonial nation, fighting a nationalist war to regain its freedom. 
Help was therefore available if China chose to make use of it. As 
evidence of her intentions, Russia had renounced all her special rights 
in China, therebj', incidentally, placing the considerable number of 
Tsarist emigres in China within the jiuisdiction of Chinese courts. 
Finally, Russia, whether Tsai ist or Soviet, necessarily pursued in the 
Far East a policy hostile to Japan. Inasmuch as Japan had now 
become the chief threat to China’s intcgiity, rapprochement between 
Russia and China was clearly in the interests of both. 

There were also domestic reasons why Dr. Sun should turn at 
this time to the Soviet. After the suppression of the anti-Japanese 
boycott and riots in 1919, a number of Chinese students had gone 
to Moscow, and had there founded the Chinese Communist Party, 
In tins way there had alrca,d}' been extensive Soviet penetration in 
China, and it was evident that unless Dr. Sun came to terms rvith 
the Communists ’he was in some danger of being superseded by 
them. At no time had his position appeared to be so weak. In 
reality, nevertheless, his party was still the only possible unifying 
factor in a distracted nation. 
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Early in 1923 the Soviet and the Chinese Nationalists reached a 
dose understanding, and shortly afterwards Soviet supplies and 
instructors were reaching Canton in a steady stream. At their head 
was the experienced revolutionary Borodin, and before long Russian 
advisers controlled every strategic position within the Nationalist 
movement, which was reorganised on the Soviet model. The Com¬ 
munists were naturally admitted to the Nationalist Party, and their 
influence in its counsels, thanks to Russian support, was entirely 
disproportionate to their numbers. The foreign communities in 
China, and the Governments who supported them, now took fright. 
For years Dr. Sun had.been belittled and ignored. Now it seemed 
that his movement, in alliance with the Soviet, was about to become 
a world menace. The consular body in Shanghai was reporting 
that the student movement there was falling a ready'prey to Com¬ 
munist propaganda, and although the better-known "agitators were 
expelled from the International Settlement, it was plain that the 
underground movement was incrcjising in force. It had extended 
to Tientsin, and even to Peking itself, under the very eyes of mili¬ 
tarists, who felt that the ground tvas slipping from under their feet, 
without knowing quite what to do about it. As a last card, Marshal 
Chang Tso-lin, the Manchurian war-lord, who was temporarily in 
control of Peking, invited Dr. Sun to come north at the beginning 
of 1925 to discuss the possibility of collaboration. Dr Sun came, 
and died in the northern capital in March. The foreign diplomats 
conce.aled their anxieties and paid their respects to the corpse of a 
great national leader. No doubt they thought that with his death 
the Kuo min tang would disintegrate, and that China -would return 
to her former quiescent state. In reality, the nation rvas about to find 
itself for the first time. With Dr. Sun’s death, a new chapter of 
China’s struggle for freedom began. 

The opening episodes, however, seemed to fall within the tradi¬ 
tional plan. The heat of the summer had often produced friction 
and disturbances in the treaty ports, and the summer of 1925 was 
no exception. In May there were student demonstrations against 
the foreigner in the International Settlement at Shanghai. During 
one of them the Settlement police opened fire, and a number of 
students of both sexes "were killed. The immediate result was to 
transform the general anti-foreign feeling into a complete anti- „ 
British boycott, for Great Britain was the Power chiefly responsible 
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guised relief. Meanwhile, the city itself was the scene of ceaseless prep¬ 
arations, although few as 3 'et knew for what purpose all these activitife; 
were being undertaken. On 23rd June, however, there was a mOrister 
demonstration of betiveen twerity and diirty thousand persoris, many 
-of them students and members of the workmen’s guilds, and; this 
developed into an anti-foreign procession past the Shameen, the rdar 
of the procession being cornposed of fully armed ChirieSe troops urider. 
the command of Russian officers. As this part of the processiom 


came directly opposite the Shameen a single shot was fifed from the. 
Chinese side, and this was quickly followed by an. irregulay volley 
from the demonstrators, who quickly scattered and took cover. The 
fire was returned by the garrison of the Shameen, and was continued 
for an hour, when both sides broke off. There were nine casualties 
among the foreign community on the Shameen, and there were , 
many more among the Chinese demonstrators and students. The 
whole episode merely added one more to the unfortunately long list 
of disturbances in the treaty ports that summer, but it w^shised to. 
focus hostility more particularly upon the British community. With 
the result that a general boycott of British trade was organist in 
South China, which lasted, with varying intensity, for. Over eighteen 
months. , ; . ; 

The Shameen incident had also emphasised to a disturbed foreign 
•community how closely the Chinese Nationalists were co-opCratirig 
with the Soviet. It was .nOW' no longer possible to overlook ,the real', 
significance of . Chinese ' Nationalism, , but it seemed to be the, case', 
that the irtdifference of'the treaty Po\verV towards thq Nationalists, - 
which was in the main due to their, desire to safeguard the foreign> 
position which had been built up On Ae treaty system,’ahTwhich: 
the* Nationalists had made, it fheir priiria^.; objective to deiriolish, ;* 

had forced the Nationalists into a disastfOus alliance witli ComrnuriA 

ism,' ,in^ open hostility to the Western .TOvversr F^ time hein^, 
?J:®hy fate, the; Left Wipg of the min appeared to*be. alK^ 
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powerful, and the second half of 1925 and the early months of 1926 
saw feverish activity among the principal northern war-lords, at 
foreign instigation, with the object of keeping Nationalist propa¬ 
ganda away from North China and, if possible, confining the activities, 
of the Kuo min tang to Kwangtung. To meet this ominous threat 
from the South, Marshal Chang Tso-lin, the war-lord of Manchuria^ 
was induced to take control at Peking, and it was hoped to range the 
principal northern generals under his banner. Unfortunately for the- 
hopes of northerners, one of the astutest of these, Feng Yu-hsiang, 
declared himself at this time strongly in favour of the Nationalists- 
As he controlled large areas in the north-west and, in addition, 
possessed a comparatively well-trained and well-equipped army, this 
not only weakened the northerners’ flanks, but also linked up the 
areas under Nation.ilist rule rvith Russia, by way of the Mongolian 
Republic. In the spring of 1926, theiefore, the outlook for the 
foreigner in China seemed blacker than at any period since the 
Boxer Rebellion. In the North it was idle to pretend any longer 
that China was a unity. It had fallen completely under the domina¬ 
tion of a group of militarists, whose regime lacked popular support^ 
unitj’, or stability; whilst in the South a regime was m power which 
seemed to be completely under the control of the Soviet. It was 
a curious position for a party which had been created by an enthu¬ 
siast, the whole of whose early eflforts had been directed |to the- 
transformation of China into a parliamentary democracy of Anglo- 
American pattern. , 

As if to emphasise the unreality of the situation, a conference of 
representatives of the foreign Powers recommended that China 
should be permitted to levy increased duties on certain classes of 
imports, whilst another commission of foreign experts wandered 
-ostentatiously through northern China seeking evidences that modi¬ 
fications in the system of extra-territoriality could safely be recom¬ 
mended. With some lack of tact the northern generals ordered a 
number of civilians accused of offences against martial .law to be 
shot without trial outside the walls of Peking,’whilst the commission 
was actually prosecuting its enquiries within the city. The Nation¬ 
alists, on the other hand, ignored the commission altogether—a plain 
hint that in their opinion the time for academic discussion had gone- 
by. So threatening had the situation in the South become by this 
time that Great Britain, as the treaty Power with'the greatest 
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Chapter 8 


THE VICTORY OF THE CHINESE NATIONALISTS 

When the Chinese Nationalists set out on their northward march 
from Canton in the summer of 1926, few would have been bold 
enough to predict that within nvo years they would be in effective 
control of the whole of China proper, and that their relations with 
the treaty Powers would be, if not cordial, at least well on the way 
to becoming so. Expeditions for the North had often set out from 
Canton since 1911. Some of them had won considerable successes, 
but as the distance between them and Canton increased, dissen¬ 
sions had broken out; troops had shown unmistakably that they 
wished to return to their native province, whilst the hostility of 
local inhabitants, coupled with the'threat of co-operation bettveen 
possible rivals, had at last compelled the-expeditions to retreat, as 
the only alternative to dissolution. There seemed to be no reason 
to suppose that this expedition would enjoy any better fate. It was 
true that the Nationalists talked of the reunification of the country, 
hut then so had every other expedition. It was also true that these 
were trained troops, but others had possessed such troops before, 
and In greater numbers. As against this, the Nationalists appeared 
to many foreign observers (some of them by no means hostile to 
Chinese aspirations) to be no more than the tools of the Soviet, 
without resources, and without experienced leaders. Among Chiang 
Kai-shek’s commanders in this northern march, however, were 
to be found many of the leaders who afterwards bore the brunt of 
the struggle against Japanese aggression. 

The early phases of the expedition were sensational in the extreme. 
There was little fighting. On all hands the troops of local militarists 
deserted to the Nationalists, whilst innumerable cities and villages 
hastened to declare their support of the advancing armies. At long 
last the Chinese had found a cause to which all could rally. More¬ 
over, the march demonstrated with considerable force the value of 
the propaganda which Nationalists and Communists alike had been 
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ehefgetically spi'eadirig. Ideas proved far tti0re potent thanrbullets 
and the small and well-disciplined. forces'with whic^^ the expedition 
had been undertaken rapidly swelled to a vast and. for the most pari 
undisciplined horde. The Nationalists would no doubt haye pre¬ 
ferred steadier progress, for the problem of feeding, billetingi equip¬ 
ping, and paying this great host was a serious one.' There was, iri 
addition, the ever-present anxiety of the attitude of the treatj 
Powers. The march had already been accompanied, by much des¬ 
truction of foreign property; If tliese attacks were not repressed, a 
point might be reached when the foreigners would intervene with 
overwhelming force. The Nationalists were anxious at all costs to 
avoid such a trial of strength, although it might well be that theii 
Russian advisers were less reluctant. At any rate their propaganda 
was directed to emphasising that the hour of deliverance was' at 
hand, and that each Chinese must do what he could to hasten the 
collapse of the foreign regime. 

By the end of 1926 the Nationalist armies had reached the 
Yangtse, and the occupation of the triple city of Wuhan (Hankow 
and Wuchang) lying astride the river, marked a definite stage in 
their progress. All serious opposition south of tbe river had now 
been-overcome. To the north, the various minor milityrists hastily 
ranged themselves under the banner of Chang Tso-lin, in prepara¬ 
tion for a final struggle in defence of their usurpation. For this 
final contest the Nationalists proposed to make further preparations, 
and accordingly devoted some months towards the task of consolidat¬ 
ing what they had won. In the first place they established their 
government provisionally at Hankow—the first Chinese Government 
with any real claim to speak for the country , as a whole since the 
death of Yuan Shih-kai. Moreover, there was an exceedingly delicate 
situation with Great Britain to face. Spurred on by extremist propa¬ 
ganda, large bodies of Chinese had sought to take possession by 
force of the British Concession, and for several days British blu^ 
jackets with fixed bayonets stood stolidly on guard at the boundaries 
■of the Concession, exposed to every conceivable type of provocation^ 
and a good deal of violence, without any kind of retaliation. Tt was a 
critical moment, more, especially as the Shanghai Defence Force 
would soon be available if the situation became too difficult. Neither 
side - 'wished ; to- go to extremes,, howe ver, and force gaVe way: to 
negotiation. It was already evideht: that Great Britain was pfCp^fed 
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to acknowledge the significance of recent events, and shortly after¬ 
wards Sir Austen Chamberlain prepared a statesmanlike memoran¬ 
dum on British policy in China, in which, after declaring plainly 
that Great Britain was not prepared to capitulate to threats and 
displays of force, ht explained that Great Britain was prepared to 
recognise the importance of recent developments, and to adopt a sym¬ 
pathetic and helpful attitude towards the Nationalists. In particu¬ 
lar, this implied that Great Britain was prepared to negotiate 
concerning the return of some of the Concessions to Chinese control. 
As it was stated that this offer included the British Concession at 
Hankow, tension eased considerably. 

In March 1927, however, relations with Great Britain again 
became critical, following the capture of Nanking by the Nation¬ 
alists. Once again difficulties can be traced in some measure to anti- 
British propaganda of Russian origin, operating on a swollen horde 
of troops, the majority of whom were strangers to discipline and 
only recent adherents to the Nationalist cause. Nanking, in the 
past centurj', has suffered greatly from occupying forces. The 
Taipings sacked it on more than one occasion, and the Imperial 
forces were in no way their inferiors when they at length recovered 
it by assault. Similarly the occupation of the city by the Japanese 
during the Second Sino-Japanese War was followed by indescribably 
revolting atrocities committed by the Japanese upon the hapless 
civilian population. In 1927 it was the turn of the Nationalist 
troops, and the looting of Nanking in March 1927 adds one more 
chapter of misery' to the history of that much assaulted city, and 
remains the one serious blot upon the militaty record of Chinese 
Nationalism. Moreover, the occupation of the city was accompanied 
by the most direct attack upon foreigners and their property' which 
had yet taken place, and only the courage and coolness of units 
of the British Navy in extricating the foreign community from a 
situation in which their lives were in peril prevented an incident 
which it would have been impossible to settle peaceably. 

The Nanking incident was taken as a danger-signal by the 
Nationalist leaders, however. Steps were taken to reduce the swollen 
ranks of their armies to more effective control, so that when the 
Chinese city of Shanghai was taken a month or two later, although 
there was much disorder in the city itself, there was never any serious 
threat to the foreign Settlement, and on the improv'ement'of the 
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Britain and the United Statesi^^ whose interests; 
■ ivere the rriost extensive, were prepared to negotiate with, China’s 
• hew rulers, the Nationalist^felt themselves strong enough to dispense 
/with their Russian advisers. These were driven out,'and the' 
'Nationalist movement itself expelled its Communist memher^, who; 
; withdrew into Central and Western China, after attempting for a. 
/time to set up a rival government at Hankow. The elements expelled 
•at this time eventually formed the rallying-point, for the Chinese 
•Communists, who established themselves firmly in some of the central 
/aitd western provinces, and who, after 1928, were the only serious 
’Opposition with whom the Nationalists had to contend. They raised 
and equipped large armies which were well led, had extreme mohilityf 
iiind which showed remarkable aptitude for the long-drawn-out and 
•exhausting guerilla warfare which China waged between 1937 and 
_ 1945 against Japan. Wlien, on the outbreak of that war, the Com¬ 
munists made common cause with the Nationalists against the 
. invader, tlic existence and experience of these armies proved of great 
value in China’s fight to preserve her national existence. 

The extrication of the Nationalist movement from Russian con¬ 
trol, and the expulsion of Communists from the ranks of the Chinese 
Nationalists, coupled with a consolidation of the position along the 
Yangtsc, occupied valuable months in 1927, during which,the puppet*: 
:govcrnment in" Peking, at the dictation of Chang Tso-lin and his 
. associates, made last-minute attempts to organise a strong coalition 
to form a-barrier to further progress on the part of the Nationalists. 
The tide -was now running strongly in their favour, however, and the: 
•delay served only to weaken the position of the militarists still, 
further. The country as a whole instinctively felt that the' Nation-; 
alists alone could restore unity to the Chinese Empire, and nbw 
students, merchants, officials, and country gentlemen alike cbuld 
irally to tlieir cause, since the menace of Cominunism had vbeen; 
rcmqvdd. In these circumstances the. result of the campaign was' a 
./foregone cohclusipn. Wlien the drive against the North was resumed 
, In 1928 the militarists tbuH ofter ?io effective resistance, ©riven 
;'back;;from one position after another,: Chang Tso-^ a last 

;! effort to hold,Peking in the summer, of 1928, and when that failed 
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he attempted too late to \vithdraw into Manchuria, in the hope of 
maintaining himself there in an area which he had governed, by no 
means too badly, but with Japanese support, since 1911. As the 
Nationalists occupied the northern capital, Chang Tso-lin and his 
suite were retiring by train to Mukden. The journey was never 
completed, however, for a bomb exploded on the train, killing the 
rugged old militarist, and with him passed any remaining hope of 
stemming the Nationalist conquest. The assassination, as was shown 
at the trial of Japanese war-leaders by the International Military- 
Tribunal in Tokyo in 1946-7, was the work of a clique of Japanese 
ofSccrs, who were hoping to find some more tractable tool than the 
Marshal had proved to be. This, however, was a miscalculation, for 
the Marshal’s son, Chang Hsueh-liang, succeeded to the control of 
the northern provinces, and he proved to be more receptive to new 
ideas than his father had been. WTien, in 1929, the new ruler of 
Manchuria, instead of renewing the civil war, declared his adhetonce 
to the Nationalists (who had transferred the capital from Peking to 
Nanking), Japan’s hold upon Manchuria appeared to be more pre¬ 
carious than it had been since the Russo-Japanese War, and the fopid 
permeation of Manchuria by Nationalist ideas bettveen 1929 tind 
1931 is one of the main e-xplanations of Japan’s forward move iri the 
latter year. At that moment Japan declared her uncompromising 
hostility to China’s efforts to secure national unity and regeneration. 

^ The Immediate problems facing China’s new rulers in 1928 would 
probably have caused many European statesmen to look to the future 
only with despair. The Chinese, however, are probably at their best 
in adversity, for they possess paricnce, tenacity, humility, a babit 
of getting things done, and a genius for compromises which seem 
to the outsider utterly illogical, but which somehow work. T"'o 
other qualities are of great value in time of trouble—a sense of 
humour and the capacity to t.ake long views. AVhen the Nationalists' 
established their government at Nanking the Treasury was coni- 
pletely emptj' and China’s credit was at its lowest ebb. Moreover, 
there was no reason to suppose that foreign Powers would be unduly 
willing to advance loans e.\cept on terms which would perpetuate 
China’s dependence on them. To add to the immediate difficulties 
there were disastrous floods in the Yangtse valley, causing wide¬ 
spread ruin, pestilence, and desolation, and the effects of these floods 
were undoubtedly increased by the ruinous decay into which the djhes 
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Nationalists wished to see China’s seihi-cdlqriiar:status ended By;t^ 
abrogation of the unequal treaties/ but VtKevdhIy tIu’ngys 
offer in return was the.prornise of stable government, and therefore-' 
of increasing trade in the future-^promises that had, been offered ■ 
often enough by others in the past/but which had never been fulfilled^ 
and about which foreigners could therefoi'c legitimately feel sceptical. " 
Even Russia was not disposed to be unduly helpful, for the expulsiohi! 
of Chinese Communists and Russian; advisers represented, a severe 
set-back, and. whilst the Soviet wished to see sonae Chinese Govern-^ ^ 
.ment sufficiently powerful to offer a check to Japan, she would; 
naturally have preferred to see the Chinese Communists, allied 
with the Left Wing of the Kuo min tariffs dorairiating the new GoV- 
ernment. The resolution and skill of Chiang Kai-shek and his 
associates had prevented that. . . 

The new Government had other and equally serious problems 
to face. All effective opposition, except from the Communists, had 
for the moment ceased, but verj' large armies still remained under 
the control of militarists who paid only a nominal allegiance. If, 
the authority of the Nationalists was not to go,the way of that of. 
all their predecessors, the most urgent immediate task w’as to dis- ■ 
band these armies, and at the same time to create a compact, \ycli-.’ 
trained, and well-equipped force in its place. Disbandment could 
not take place, however, unless money could, be raised to restore- 
these very large numbers of soldiers (well in excess of two millions) 
to civil life, and this, in a country so poor as China, where wealth 
is still derived preponderantly from .agriculture, strained the national, 
resources to the uttermost, more especially as the militarists them¬ 
selves were disposed to argue over terms, in order to delay diminution 
of their power. The solution of this problem involved much delicate- 
negotiation, many disappointments for the central government, andV 
a good deal of ‘face-saving’ by the creation of high-sounding.posts,,; 
with little power; but it was achieved at last, and with its,solutioh;: 
the most obvious menace to the new Government disappeared;; 

Even when this was done, fresh problems of , first magnitude ' 
appeared on every hand. The railroads had become,ruinous through 
years, of civil war, and had ceased to earn sufficierit revenue to pay- ' 
■the foreign bpnd-holders. Additional sums would have to be found-- 
■to put them in good order again; But; these could be raised onty ffif/ 
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- Chinese efforts. In the constitutional field there were the problems of 
preparing the Chinese people for self-government, the preparation 
of a workable constitution, and the achievement of central control 
over provincial governments which in the years of chaos had become 
accustomed to regard themselves as so many independent sovereign¬ 
ties. Beside such herculean tasks, such matters as the preparation 
of a new code of laws; the training of a new judiciarj'; the improve¬ 
ment of agriculture; the establishment of a modem and national 
system of education—elementary, secondary, university, and adult; 
extensive afforestation; and the expansion of China’s industry and 
commerce, may perhaps have appeared somewhat simpler. Above all, 
there loomed the fact that none of these reforms could be undertaken 
without money, and that money could be raised only by borrowing 
-or taxation. If borrowing was adopted, the danger of increased 
foreign control was considerable. If fresh taxation was resorted to, 
the difiiculty was to find adequate sources of revenue, but in any 
■event, the result could only be a decline in the popularity of the 
new regime. Undismayed either by the vastness of the internal 
problem, which affected the lives of no less than one-fourth of the 
human race, or by the increasingly menacing attitude of Japan, the 
Nationalists began their prodigious task. 

To have achieved the progress in reconstruction which occurred 
between 1928 and 1937, when the Japanese invasion brought all 
schemes to an abrupt end, suggests that the Chinese Nationalists 
enjoyed leadership at once resolute and far-seeing. Nationalist China 
bears unmistakably the impress of Marshal Chiang Kai-shek’s own 
, personality. He not only controls and directs; he initiates and experi¬ 
ments. The parallel with Stalin is perhaps closer than the parallel 
with any other leader. ^Stalin gave practical form to ideas elaborated 
by Lenin and in the same way Chiang Kai-shek has laboured for the 
•objective realisation of the ideals of Sun Yat-sen.' In both cases the 
founders of the national revolution died in the hour of success, but 
without Stalin and Chiang Kai-shek the work of neither would have 
proved enduring. In both cases, too, the successors have added some¬ 
thing of themselves to the new political structures which have been 
'created. Again, it is possible to detect common characteristics in the 
make-up of Lenin and Sun Yat-sen. Both were warm, impetuous, re¬ 
ceptive to new ideas, and were also born revolutionaries. By contrast 
both Stalin and Chiang Kai-shek appear mysterious, cold, and aloof. 
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:y ,<:lalmants for the succession j but - bdtHyoutdistanced - air, to 

because of a relentless tena^city which was.later', directed, towards the ;' 
v^destruction of external enemies, but which;at orie tjrne was'directed ' -’ 
•" I with equal rigour. against disruptive elements AVithin ytheir own _ 
/■-following. '. ■ " , : ' ..1'.■''.'X;-.;/ 

. The main episodes in the eventful "career of Sun. Yat-seni; hayd^^.y 
/' already been, briefly mentioned. What kind of a man; was; he,;that/,. 

■ bis life has made such a deep'impression upon Chinese historyf 
; Above all, how is he to be regarded? As a visionary, a prpphetj a > 
statesman, a leader, or a failure? \Vhcn he died iri 1925/before,V 
the force of Chinese Nationalism had made itself apparent to the; 
world at large, it was customary to regard him as substantially a : ; 
: ’ .failure—an impractical visionary, who had achieved nothing of value; ; 
'/When a considerable number of people, more especially of;such/a/; 
practical people as the Chinese, give their unreserved allegiarite, to'-; 
■one man, it is always rather dangerous to write him off as a failure. 
/Sun Yat-sen knew his people; he knew at once their strength and 
;their weaknesses, and his political and economic doctrines were So, 
./framed that they attracted adherents from every rank of Chinese.' 
society, although the mainstaj's of his party were always the returned 
' students, who to-day occupy the leading positions in the Nationalist .. 
/movement. Exactly as the veneration of Lenin fills the void in- 
Russian life left fay the obliteration of God and the Emperor, so. the 
veneration of Sun Yat-sen fills a similar void in Chinese life, left 
by the disappearance of the Son of Heaven, • 

In origin Sun Yat-sen. was a Cantonese, of poor but scholarly;; 
/family. In personality he was warm, generous, and impuisiye, with 
a gift for immediate friendship with those of similar outlook to; 
‘himself. Europeans who-knew- him well became as completely/ 
/.attached to him. as his. Chinese associates. He Was twice married,'' 
/ once in his student days to a woman with a backgrouiid similar to/ 
his own, possessing the quiet strength of many Chinese women, but 
./indifferent to politics. She lived to an advanced age at/Macao/ 
being converted late in life to CHristiahity, and. becoming in .corisd/; 
/ •quence /'absorbed in gooji works in/that unrighteous poft.;^ . ,^ 

: .were/ three children of this marriage,./a sob and two 'daughters. ■ 
/The son, Eir. Sun Fo, has occupied a number, of important mini^^^^^^ 
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terial posts in the Nationalist Government. He is a man of ability 
and a convinced democrat, combining some of his father’s political 
genius with a constancy and moderation which are probably derived 
from his mother. 

Sun Yat-sen’s second marriage is regarded by many as the turning- 
point of his career. Following the collapse of his plans for a 
Chinese parliamentary republic on the fall of the Empire in 1911, 
Dr. Sun withdrew to Shanghai, where he renewed a long-standing 
friendship with Mr. C. J. Soong, a Shanghai merchant and a 
Christian. For a time the eldest of Mr. Soong’s accomplished and 
beautiful daughters, Ai-ling, acted as Sun Yat-sen’s secretary. When 
Ai-ling left, her sister, Clung-ling, succeeded her, and the two 
became so deeply attached that they were married in 1915, Dr. Sun 
having previously separated from his first wife. 

The three daughters of Mr. Soong are probably more fan'iliar 
to Western peoples than any other Chinese figure, for their doings 
have long been included amongst the world’s top-line nctvs. All 
three have married leaders of the Chinese Nationalist movement) for 
Ai-lung married H. H. K’ung, who has held many" influential posts 
atNanVmg and ChungVmg, whilst the third sister. Me--ling, married 
Chiang Kai-shek, as the Marshal’s second wife. In addition, the 
brother, Mr. T. V. Soong, was for many years China’s leading 
financier. In view of the brilliance and influence of the Soong 
family and their connexions, some writers have spoken of the ‘ Soong 
dynasty ’ as the present rulers of China, but the suggestion that 
China is really governed by the three sisters, through their husbands, 
brothers, and cousins, is as fantastic as it is picturesque. Each of the 
sisters possess a pronounced individualit)', and their political outlook 
is by no means identical. In the last ten years of the life of Dr. "Sun 
Yat-sen he received from his wife support, understanding and inspita- 
tion, and her enthusiasm probably influenced him considerably irt the 
last phase of his political development. After his death. Dr. Sun s 
widow joined the Left Wing of the party, and for a time was keenly 
' critic.al of the policy followed by Chiang Kai-shek and her brother. 
Of the three sisters the eldest, Ai-ling, could be most directly idl^oti- 
fied with the family outlook, although this has not prevented Keen 
rivalry between her husband and her brother. Of Madame Chia^'E 
Kai-shek it is at this date almost superfluous to write anything. The 
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indomitaMe, suppoiter of her husband, the accomplished hostess, the 
shrewd counsellor, the initiator ofdnnmnerable activities contributing 
to the success of the cause, her political insight is as extensive as her 
courage, which manifested itself in her flight to the headquarters 
of Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang at Sianfu to procure her husband’s 
release in 1937. 

, Finally, what estimate can be formed of Chiang Kai-shek him¬ 
self? In recent years writer after writer has attempted to give an 
appraisal of his qualities, his personality, and his abilities, and esti¬ 
mates are so widely different that they bewilder the reader. Thus, 
that outstanding American writer on international affairs, Frederick 
L. Schumann, in his book, Design for Potuer, has described the 
Marshal as ‘ this cold and callous Christian who was changed from 
rebel to tyiant, from conqueror to weakling, from China’s hope to 
China’s grief, and then from grief to hope once more despite himself.’ 
To describe Chiang as cold and callous is natural to one who looks 
at the Chinese scene from a distance, detached from the events which 
he describes. Chiang has faced and survived difficulties which would 
have destroyed lesser men. Of poor birth, he was trained by a 
widowed mother to appreciate the virtues of frugality and industrii 
ousness. These habits have remained. In his tenure of office he has 
trod warily between Left and Right, satisfying neither. In par¬ 
ticular, he retained the confidence and support of Russia, when the 
Western Powers were deaf to appeals ior aid, whilst at the same 
time energetically and relentlessly pursuing the Chinese Communists. 
Similarly, whilst convinced of the inevitability of War with Japan, 
he defied his own war-paity in his determination to postpone the 
outbreak of war as long as possible, in order to prepare as fully as 
- time permitted for a struggle which he knew would be long and 
relentless. In opposing the war-paity he risked his entire political 
future, and both his peisonal popularity and the prestige of the 
Nationalists declined during the years of appeasement. • Chiang 
lacks the impulsive warmth of Sun Yat-sen, He is neither a prophet 
nor a mystic, but an extremely able man of affairs. He is not patient 
with inefficiencj’-, he does not suffer fools gladly, he is not prolific in 
confidences, and he does not always explain his policy very clearty/ 
In spite of incessant intrigues and shifts of power within the party 
^Chiang Kai-shek remains the only possible leader. Perhaps that is 
because Chiang is conceined with one thing, and one thing alone—^ 
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the freeing of the Chinese people from external interference, and the 
improvement of their conditions of life which can only come from 
peaceful co-operation. Yet recently, he has lost ground, and his 
war-time book, China’s Destiny, has not added to his stature, and 
leaves the question of his real beliefs unsolved. 



Chapter 9 


THE CHINESE RENAISSANCE 

In 1928, when the Nationalists began their work of reconstruction, 
China was scarcel 5 ' even a nation. It was simply a collection of 
individuals (the vast majority of them living only just above the 
starvation line) speaking several different dialects differing as con¬ 
siderably as English, French, and German, and regarding their 
obligations to their family, their village, and their district as far 
more important than those to their province and country. But for 
the jealousies of the principal Far Eastern Powers, China might 
have been allowed to disintegrate, for in 1928 even the security of 
foreign financial interests had gone. If China had disintegrated, 
no doubt all the outlying provinces would have passed under foreign 
control, whilst some kind of puppet government would have pur¬ 
ported to govern some of the central provinces, mainly those along 
the Yangtse. By 1937, when the Second Sino-JapaneSe War began, 
and in spite of an earlier war with Japan in 1931, China could 
already be regarded as a second-rate Power with very considerable 
potentialities. By the summer of 1941, with comparatively little 
foreign help, and after losing every port of importance,' the bulk 
of her railway system, many cities, and the lower reaches of her 
vast inland waterways, the Nationalists had halted the Japanese 
‘ advance and the Chinese Government still governed a continuous 
stretch of territory, occupied hy between two hundred and two 
hundred and fifty million people. That is the measure of what 
Chiang Kai-shek and his colleagues had done in the few short and 
troubled years at their disposal. 

Something has already been said of Dr, Sun Yat-sen and of his 
Three People’s Principles. To-day every party and every movement 
in China—even the Chinese Communists, claim to be interpreting, 
developing, and applying Dr, Sun’s teaching. Dr. Sun’s personality is 
stamped ineffaceably upon the Chinese political lifo—a fact which is 
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emphasised by his designation as the only (and perpetual) Leader 
(Tsung-Ii) of the Kuo min tang. Chiang Kai-shek is Chief (Tsung- 
ts’au) only. Nor is this too high a tribute, for Dr. Sun provided 
a new starting-point for all phases of Chinese social activity. He 
has provided a new social ethic, as well as a new political and 
economic creed. All significant activity, therefore, must be related 
to his teaching. 

The c.xtent of Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s influence upon Chinese civilisa¬ 
tion can be adequately appreciated only when it is realised that for 
2,500 years all Chinese culture has been based ultimately upon Con¬ 
fucianism. which has given it its stability, its balance, and its resist¬ 
ance to change. Confucianism was designed to produce a scholar 
class whose learning and abilities should make Chinese civilisation 
secure, both internally and externally, and whose brilliance should 
arouse the admiration and homage of the ‘ outer barbarians ’ upon 
whom some stray gleams might chance to fall. Over twenty-five 
centuries, however, the zeal of prophets changed imperceptibly into 
the querulousness of pedants, with consequences which have already 
been indicated. For all that, tradition proved stronger than recog¬ 
nition of the urgent necessity of reform, and Confucianism remained 
the basis of Chinese life even after the destruction of the Empire. 
But for Dr. Sun it is highly probable that it would still be barring 
the path to progress. The Three People’s Principles is therefore 
neither a text-book of politics nor an interpretation of history as 
Marxism is. It is intended to be a philosophy of living appropriate 
to the Chinese. It has never occurred to them that other nations 
mig)it prove suitable media in which to test this new way of life. 
There arc no Chinese ‘ Fifth Columns ’ in any foreign country—not 
even in those territorially adjacent. The Chinese have never dreamed 
of a world union of Kuo min tang Republics. With sturdy common 
sense they realise that every vigorous people must achieve its own 
philosophy of living. 

Tlie Three People's Principles themselves require a word of ex¬ 
planation. These principles, which Dr. Sun considered ought to 
provide the basis of all reconstruction of Chinese life, are nationalism, 
democracy, and the people’s livelihood. Nationalism, for Dr. Sun, 
involved the idea of cultural bonds betsveen all members of the 
Chinese race. For that reason both the Party Congress of the 



^yKuo piin tang and the popular asseiribly, which; appears^in: the; 

; Constitution contain representatives of overseas Ghinese; There isi;; 
; however, no hint of racial superibrityL-iri Dn Sun’s doctrine.y; It- ; 
". .would, indeed, be in conflict with Dr. Sun’s philosophical and;: 
; political outlook, which accepted, the necessity for the peaceful .Co-j ; 
/ . operation of all nations, hut on a footing of cohiplete equali^.' For ■; 
T that reason Dr. Sun denounced the economic exploitation of China; 

: hy Imperialist Powers, and welcomed. Russian aid to end ,it.. ;:In .' 

' more recent years his followers have sought to achieve. the iarne/" 
end by diplomatic means, and have now, for all practical purposes, 

; been successful. Dr. Sun was conscious of the fact that until the 
advent of the foreigners, China had been ‘the Middle Kingdom’. ;: 
■ of a loosely associated group of Eastern Asiatic states \yhich derived, 
their culture essentially from Chinese sources, and whose existence;., 
and immunity from external attack depended ultimately upon 
Chinese military strength. These states, nevertheless; were free to.. ■ 
shape their national lives according to their own inclinations—a 
'•'circumstance provocative of a great deal of difficulty with the 
. foreigners In the nineteenth century. Dr Sun hoped that in the ' 
future some international system with some of the features of this 
peaceful group of states could be established. ; 

Democracy with Dr. Sun was not so much a question of political 
■ form as of social reality. All authority, in the last resort, proceeds 
• from the Chinese people, defined in accordance with the principle^ 

, of nationality. But it implies social stability (to be achieved through " 
// . the application of the third principle), and the evolution of a system .- 
: of government which will permit the people to achieve real, as 
i: distinct from nominal, control of their leaders. This is based upon; 
'/ his famous distinction between power (cJitiah) and ability , 

/In other words, the instruments of government rhust be popularl}^ ■; 
' olected, and also democratically controlled after election. For that • 
I reason the first Draft Constitution prepared by the Kuo min tang ■ [ 
;; included such modern political devices as the initiative and the recall 
; ..nf ministers who have forfeited popular confidence. - / 

/ : The third principle,' of the people’s livelihood {min sheng), ia the ^ 
/ /.mpst characteristic contribution of Dr. Sun: to political and economic . ) 
//thebry.' The whole current of "G.hiiiesej thought is remote from/any;*; 
'1/purely ^ interpretation of .history, and for that reasonV as • 
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well as for others, Dr. Sun rejects Marxism, whilst perceiving (some¬ 
what earlier than many Western thinkers) that the whole drift of 
modern society is towards increased collcctivisnk Dr. Sun fakes 
as his starting-point the individual consciousness, and attempts to 
relate it to the necessity for human association in large groups. There 
is much that is essentially Chinese in the discussion of this paft of 
his thesis, but its practical aspect may be summed up as an affirma¬ 
tion of the necessity for social justice and economic democracy. This 
must be achieved in China by the termination of the Imperialist 
regime, based upon the system of the ‘ unequal treaties ’ and by a 
development of China’s resources by general effort, with state en¬ 
couragement, but within a general plan for the common good. Dr. 
Sun’s argument is an illustration of the Chinese distrust of extremes 
and of mechanical formulae, and it affirms the basic principle that the 
state and society exist for the fuller realisation of.human happiness. 
The third principle, equally with the second, is thus an emphatic 
repudiation of Nazi and Fascist conceptions of the state. 

Down to the end of 1946, the instrument through which the 
Three People’s Principles received practical application in China 
is the Kuo min tang Party, and the organisation of this party, with 
its relation of the Chinese state and people, forms an excellent and 
revealing commentary upon modern Chinese political methods. Prior 
to the adoption of the new Constitution, China was a one-party state, 
and other political parties were illegal. Apart from the Communists, 
however, there is no party of major importance. The National 
Salvation Movement, founded in 1935, has some following among 
professors, students, and young intellectuals. It was formed with the 
object of ending the civil war betrveen Nationalists and Communists, 
and of stiffening opposition to Japan. It has little in the way of 
formal organisation, and politically the movement stands between 
the two main parties. Nevertheless, the National Salvation Move¬ 
ment is a real force, and because of its deep patriotism and the high 
character of its leaders, a good deal more may be heard of it in the 
future. Beside this movement, there exist The Third Party, which 
inherits the tradition of the Left Wing of the Kuo min tang, w’hicb 
broke away from the main body in the summer of 1927, and for a 
time established a rival government at Wuhan. This party is notable 
mainly because it includes Madame Sun Yat-sen and Dr. Eugene 
Chen, who was Foreign Minister of the Nationalists in the early 
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; ,(is that it emphasises the last phase of' (Dr( :Suh’s politicar pliilpsoph^; 
( Avhichj because of his collahoratibn (with^ the(;Soviety;was (nat^ 
eloser to Communism than his earlier writing/ ;; 


^^(hen the Jvyo mw secured control'of China in .1928’it : 
visualised the realisation of the programme of Dr.'Sun in three sfagcsV;(;:( 
The first stage was the period of party dictatorship^ .rendetedfineyit-^^^^^^^ 
able by the years of civil war and disintegration and by(;the(hack- r^^^^^ 
■ wardness of the Chinese people. During this period thc,.^«o m/n 5 
took charge of every sphere of public life^ and the regimel was as, 
dictatorial as any govcrnnient of China can ever be. This , phase; • 
of political development lasted for a few years only. It was followed ;.y 
by the period of political tutelage, during which the fvho mm 
made cautious experiments in representative government,, and pre-: ;? 
pared the people for a fully democratic government. In view bf the. «:■' 
vast scale of the tasks to be undertaken,, the time assigned for. thiV ,; 
transitional stage was also surprisingly short, for it was generally . 
assumed that by 1941 the third and last stage of the programmer-,' 
the phase of democratic government and control—.would have been , 
reached. Tlie outbreak of war with Japan in 1937, however, fe-' 
tarded progress in this sphere, and in spite of periodic discussions (,( 
and resolutions in the Party Congress, it was found impossible ;to (; ■ 
make any advance towards constitutionalism until after the end of:. ; 
the war. The following sketch of government in China therefore, . 
describes the eighteen years of political tutelage, which ended in 1947. 
The .new Chinese Constitution is discussed in a later chapter. .( v 


The relation of the Kuo min iang to the Chinese state is peculiar, ' 
for the governmental machinery is regarded as being derived from j- y 
the Supreme National Defence Council of Kuo min tang. Xp : y 
consequence, there is a complex duality between ,the organs of govern-( .. 
ment and the organs of the party, and there are even signs of a -triple;.;- 
cbntrol, the third clement being the Military; Affairs G 6 mmisSioni’ !% 
which has shown a tendency to set up /goycrnmerital departmentf pf;(.: 
its own. The link between all three is the Generalisrimp himselfi'f^ 
.whoris at once Party Chief, Chairinah .pf (the Party (and of'tlihy^ 
> National , Defence Council, as, vyell; as pi the : State i Cbunaij; '^ 
supreme goyerhmental organ off the CluneSe .RepuW^ 

;,,the! various state departmerits (arc rih. turn: 'deriye,d;(i ^ThetSupremdff: 
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National Defence Coundl (which for war purposes superseded 
the Central Executive Committee) is a large and representative 
body, elected by the Party Congress, and containing all the chief 
leaders of the party. Shifts of power within the party oocur very 
much as they do in British or American parties—through the emer¬ 
gence of some leader of outstanding ability, who attracts a following, 
or through the temporary association of groups or cliques, for which 
the Chinese politician has always shown a warm affection. The real 
control of the Kuo min tang resides in the Supreme Defence Coundl, 
or in its Standing Committee, of which General Chiang is again 
Chairman. 

As has already been pointed out, the various organs of the 
Chinese Government emanate from the Supreme National Defence 
Council of the Kuo min tang. At the head of all departments of state 
is the State Council of the National Government of China, which- 
is the channel through which the commands of the Supreme National 
Defence Council includes, besides party leaders, high military officers, 
as well as a number of other persons, some of whom are not even mem¬ 
bers of the Kuo min tang. In times of emergency the Coundl may 
transmit its commands directly to the appropriate organ of govern¬ 
ment, instead of through the State Council, which for the most part 
indudes persons holding no other important office, and thus lacks the 
main attribute of a supreme governmental council. Its chief function, 
besides being a channel through which the commands of the Supreme 
National Defence Council are transmitted, is to settle any issues 
which may arise between the main organs of government. 

Western political philosophy divides governmental power into 
three spheres—^legislative, executive, and judicial. In China, follow¬ 
ing the teaching of Dr. Sun, the division is fivefold—into executive, 
legislative, judicial, examination, and control. The last two are 
traditionally Chinese departments of state, and they maintain con¬ 
tinuity with the chief organs of the Imperial Government. The 
three ordinary spheres of activity require little comment. Within 
the executive yuan alf the main ministries are organised, and the 
heads of these departments assemble in a yuan meeting, which is, 
in substance, a meeting of the Chinese Cabinet. The Cabinet, how¬ 
ever, can frame policy only within the terms of the general 
commands of the Supreme National Defence Council. The legisla- 
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?;:nunil)eririg between.; iifty arid .'«ne hundred/ are-appointed- 
^Supreme Nktiorial Defence Council for a two-year teriri; "During; 

the war there was little work for it to do/beyond'drafting - 
;/;;^ermanent Constitution, which came into force on-25th.iPecembei'. 
:§l547., The jiidicial yafln controls not only the . ordinary., bourts 
band the administrative courts, butb also the Commissiom . for; 
pile Disciplinary Punishment of Public Officers arid the Ministiyl 
"'p Justice, which is, in fact, the organ through which the crirninal 
paw is set in motion. The examination ywmz may perhaps be regarded 
;;fas a survival from the traditional Chinese method of public admiriis- 
b’tration, and its importance is obviously less than that of the- other; 
bywfliis. Finally, there is the control yuan, which is clearly the suc- 
Cessor of the Imperial Board of Censors, and as such, plays a .most 
■ important part in Chinese political life. In the first place, it includes 

• , :the Ministry of Audit, but its main political function is to Scrutinise; 
b'official acts, and to impeach or suggest the prosecution of officials 
;';'who fail in their duty. During the war the functions of this sphere 

• •■of government naturally diminished, but it potentially supplies, the. 

answer to the difficult problem of the'control of those in possession of 
.'^authority, which the long history of Chinese public administration 
^ ;pggests will be used in the future, 

;.? ■ In addition to this framework of government-there iS a most; 

.- .Complete Party Organisation, which duplicates, to a very considerable- 
extent the functions of government, although the party’s essential. 

, .role is to frame policy for the consideration of the Supreme. Deferice: 

. - Council. Finally, there is the Military Affairs-Comniissibn, iride- 
; pendent of both and also progressively extending over .wider .fields, of - 
national activity, 

■, :■ Side by side with tlie comprehensive party organisation of, .the': 

: Kuo min tang there exist many extra-political movements," seeking tt», 

' accomplish some special aspect of Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s policy.? Fpire-; 

V .most among these'is the New Life. Moveriientj of .which Gene^^ 
.bChiang is also Chairman. This irnportant widesprea'd moyemeht' 

. b airns to supply , an ethical basis for the. prograinme. of the 
^.iang. Its foundation dates . from 1934 only, but it continues; and: 

-extends the -work of the Officers!'Moral--Endeavour TC^^ fburided- 

jbiri >1927. - The . chief efforts of the- tnriyemerit dfe, dhectedbtdfvafds; 
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eradicating some of the main weaknesses of the Chinese character, 
and the development of self-discipline and a sense of responsibility. 
What is contemplated, therefore, is a complete change both of soda! 
behaviour and moral outlook. Once again there is a clear link with 
Confucian ethics, but the outlook is essentially modern. Thus the 
movement has done pioneer work in civic service, ranging from the 
organisation of mass marriages, to avoid the chronic debt which 
results from extravagance on these occasions, to the promotion of 
more cleanly methods of preparing and serving foods in shops and 
restaurants. 

In the years prior to the war with Japan the Nationalists had 
achieved an educational revolution of the very first importance. 
Even during the years of chaos and civil war, between 1916 and 
1927, educational progress had never wholly ceased, since the demand 
for Western education was a growing one, which the e.\tension 
of mission schools and universities was unable to,satisfy. Provincial, 
local, missionary, and other educational institutions were all incor¬ 
porated in a national scheme of education after 1928. Great numbers 
of primary schools were opened and there was a marked extension of 
secondary and university education. New universities, in modern and 
spacious buildings, were founded, and in the few short years of peace 
they attained high standards. The result has been a remarkable 
rise of literacy, and a steady diffusion of culture. Even the Japanese 
invasion was unable to arrest this, for universities moved lock, stock, 
and barrel before the invader, to find new homes in free China, m 
some cases hundreds or even thousands of miles away from their 
original home. Temples, and even caves, were hastily adapted to 
house lecture-rooms and libraries. More important still, the condi¬ 
tions of the war, and the necessity for strengthening national unity,- 
made it necdssary for the Chinese Government to pay increasing 
attention to mass education. There is a vast field for educational 
endeavour here, which the Ministry of Education is steadily survey¬ 
ing. Of China's estimated population of 450,000,000, no more than 
90,000,000 even to-day are literate, and the adults for whom mass 
education is planned total 165,000,000. For these instruction can 
obviously only be of the most elementary kind, but although actual 
teaching is as yet entirely inadequate, it is supplemented by broad¬ 
casting, public meetings, and similar devices. The Chinese have 
always been fond of listening to, and taking part in, political discus- 



•sions/ i -Tor^a^^ are idirectly;, rdate^.-ta China’s "f uture,' and v the;:-^ 
;i)art::which villager; andAWoVicer; will pla^ dn it Meanwhile, the; 
Ministry, of Education, in spite' of financial stringency is heroically 
{pressing on towards its declared objective of one nucleus scliobrfor 
■{ev'ery village. ' 

; XJpon the progress of law-reform in China little emphasis need 
at present be placed. Prior to the establishment of the Nationalist- 
.Governrnent, it was not so rriuch tire absence of modern law courts;, 
as the . lack of an independent judiciary and executive enforcement 
Vof judidal decrees which barred the way to the abolition, of extra¬ 
territoriality. Before the outbreak of war with Japan the Chinese 
judicial had prepared new codes, which would satisfy the most 
■exacting juristic tests, and the task of training a modern judiciary 
Was well advanced. From 1937 to 1945, however, the process of 
"codification was almost completely suspended, and the training of 
judges was interrupted. The impartial administration of daw, there¬ 
fore, still remains one of the most important objectives to be achieved 
yifi post-war reconstruction. 

f Two developments dating from pre-war daj'’s increased vastly in 
^importance during the war. They are the carrying out of rural, 
reconstruction, and the spread of Chinese industrial co-operatives.. 
China’s main source of wealth is stUl agriculture, upon w'hich some 
350,000,000 are directly dependent. For the most part the farms 
' are of smallest size, cultivated in traditional ways which progressively 
impoverish the soil. In many cases only a bare subsistence can be 
A obtained, and bad years necessarily imply debt, and even loss of the 
^holding, starvation, and the sale of children. The Chinese Mass 
( Education Movement, starting originally with an educational bias, 

. has now set itself to revitalise the entire structure of rural life. 
yThis involves encouraging a new type of rural magistrate, and 
( enlightened landlords^ It-, also involves experiments with more pro- 
('{ gressive methods of agriculture, as well as the development of rural 
((.sanitation, and care for rural health; The tasks of this; movement 
( have riot alvvays been easy to achieve. . It ’ has encountered, 
.(.prejudice,, conservatism, corruption, and extortion. There are the 
((Usual difficulties with minor local officials .Under the domination of- 
({.neighbouring wealthy landowners; but-the movement has struggled. 
;(;,-.prij';arid ;t6-.d ay’attracts increasing support.- 
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Most well known abroad of all China’s war-time developments, 
however, are the Industrial Co-operatives, which may be regarded 
as China’s answer to the capture of the main industrial centres. 
Co-operation in some ways comes naturally to the Chinese, for in 
their villages, from time immemorial, they had practised it. In 
this tvay they had established village schools, or had tided one 
another over lean years. Co-operatives had also proved the basis for 
the simple handicrafts, without which even an agricultural economy 
cannot continue. To link these traditions of simple joint-endeavour 
with the revolution which was made necessary by the transfer of the 
centre of aU public activities into the interior was a stroke of genius. 

The primary object of the Chinese Industrial Co-operatives was 
to make China self-sufficient for war purposes by the rapid growth 
of an all-embracing system of decentralised industry throughout 
Free China. The person who w-as primarily responsible for the in¬ 
auguration of the movement was Mr. Rewi Alley, a New Zealander, 
whose proposals were submitted to General Chiang through Sir 
Archibald Clark-Kerr, the British Ambassador. Established in 1938, 
the movement works under the general superintendence of the 
executive yuan. Activities were divided into three zones. In the 
first, situated in the war area, or behind it in Japanese-controlled 
territory, activities were concentrated upon the creation and distribu¬ 
tion of war-time necessities—i.c., weapons, ammunition, medical cup- 
plies, and clothing. The second zone was situated in the outlying 
areas, exposed to frequent Japanese bombing. Here the emphasis was 
upon light industry, having the three characteristics of small capital 
outlay, mobility, and easy concealment. In the third zone, farthest 
from Japanese attack, heavier industries were established. 

The changes in local life which have been brought about by the 
movement have been considerable. Many of the conveniences of 
modern life, such as matches, tools, lamps, tinned foods, clotliing, 
and many other products, have appeared in areas where previously 
nothing but the coarsest fabrics were spun, and no otlier manufac¬ 
tures of any kind were attempted. Paper-manufacture and printing 
are particularly widespread, with obvious and far-reaching effects 
upon the spread of knowledge. During war time, however, the most 
important and widely spread activity was the manufacture of jifles, 
light field guns and ammunition. 



The Chinese Renaissance 


in, 


i Originally the Government loaned the Chinese Industrial Co¬ 
operatives five million dollars to finance neW enterprises. Negotia¬ 
tions with the banks increased this sum to thirty million dollars, and 
Subsequently there were further increases of credit. 


Mr. K. P. Liu, Secretary-General of th^^Jiiaese^JEt^s^ial 
Co-operatives, described the method of establishing a new indu^y 
as follows: / » i 



‘When a depot is first set up the depdt=TOaSEer advertises the 
objectives of the C.I.C. by posters and speeches. But" as soon as a 
few workmen get to know about its activities there is no more need 
to advertise. There are always plenty of workers who will prefer 
the security and freedom of a co-operative to unemployment or to 
working for a master. 

‘ The number of men needed to form a co-operative is at least 
seven, but there is no upper limit. They first come to talk things 
over with a C.I.C. organiser, present their plan for setting up a 
factory or workship with proof of their qualifications and a tenta¬ 
tive budget showing how much loan capital will be needed to start 
work. The organiser explains to them the co-operative system of 
self-government, Chinese co-operative law, and the C.I.C. Model 
Constitution. Then they take some descriptive literature home and 
discuss among themselves whom they want as their officers. 

‘ Meanwhile, their plans are talked over by the depot-master, 
accountant, organiser, and engineer, and modifications suggested. 
If, as often happens, it turns out that they are only merchants 
anxious to get rich quick, and not bona fide workmen ready to work 
hard, the plans are rejected. 

‘ If all is satisfactory, a meeting is held for the election of officers, 
determination of capital, voting of wages, and work begins as soon 
as the loan is put through. At least one-quarter-of the subscribed 
share capital must be paid up immediately, and the total loan— 
long-term or short—cannot exceed twenty times the ratio of the 
subscribed share capital. . .. The actual ratio of share to loan capital 
averages about 1 to 6,’^ 


At present, textile co-operatives far outnumber those of any other 
industrj’^, but chemicals, mining, and engineering are growing fast.- 

^ Cited LineTjarger, The China of Chians Kai-shek, pp. 
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Wlien the number of co-operatives in any area is considerable, thej 
are organised into federations. The chief functions of the federrftior 
are the supply of materials, and the marketing of products, althciugl 
in some cases they form a useful reservoir for additional capital 
Now that the war is over and foreign manufactures flow into thi 
country again there are difficult problems of transition; but th* 
co-operatives have built up a community of skilled workmen, who will 
be of the very first importance in the period of development whicl 
lies ahead. The co-operatives are a practical realisation of Dr. S^n’i 
third principle of the People’s Livelihood—^which would repay studj 
by those western societies whose economy has been uprooted by ibi 
%var, and which are not prepared to take the decisive step of changinj 
to state socialism upon the Russian model. 

Over against Nationalist China stands Communist China. Co® 
munism made a good deal of headway among the Chinese studeni 
classes in the period following the Russian Revolution, and the 
abandonment by the U.S.S.R. of all its special rights in China. R 
was an emphatic protest at once against the corruption, oppression, 
and opportunism of Chinese life, and of foreign imperialism whidi 
exploited it. As Dr. Sun, following repeated rebuffs from the treaty 
Powers, turned increasingly towards Russia for aid, an alliance 
between the Nationalists and the Communists was in the natural 
order of things. This alliance existed from 1922 to 1927, and in 
its early stages there was a real danger that the Communists would 
secure control of the Kuo min tang. The danger was averted hy 
Chiang’s purge of the Communists, and his dismissal of his Soviet 
advisers, following the march to the Yangtse, but only at the cost 
of seeing a rival government of Communists and Left Wing Kuo uitn 
tang dissidents establish itself for a time at Wuhan. The Nationalist 
Government survived this threat, however, and in due course the 
Left Wing of the Kuo min tang broke away from the Communists, 
who were driven from the Yangtse by Chiang Kai-shek as soon as 
his control of China was secure. 

Deprived of the possibility of governing the whole of China, the 
Communists established their authority in wide areas of the provinces 
of Kiangsi, Hupeh, Honan, and Anhui, where they organised the 
Chinese Soviet Republic. The relations of the Soviet with tins 
Republic were equivocal. The continued existence of the Nationalist 
Government of China was so obviously necessary in the interest* 
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^^n lthC 'ptter ihand, the Chinese 

'. Teceiw"Sbylet ra ihpitgh' this; stopped; short of Vinaterial , ? 


; 3^ .xhilitary forces of the Comniuiiists comprised the' atniies of;'.,. 
'Cfhree!:i^hefals:who revoltcd^^,^^^^ thc time pi the split Betiveeh thb^ad;';;- 
t^^^'ianff^axxd the Communists, together \vith guerilla tr6dpsjf,r;aised, ' ^ 
vjand -trained hy the Communist; kaders. For ten - years these slender";;: 

’ •forces resisted successive attempts by Chiang to destroy them, and in 
their resistance in the mountainous-and forested hinterland they per- ' ? 
f;fected tactics which ^yerc subsequently used \yith success against the ‘ 
.- japanese. At length, in 1934, Nationalist pressure increased„to such ; ’-i; 
;;/jah'extent that the Communists were compelled to evacuate ICiangsi, ;• 
; :ahd they organised the Long March, through Hunan,; Kweichow, ^ ^ 
;,;:and .Yunnan, and thence across Szechuan, bn the fringes of Tibet. ■ 
Kansu, they settled, in Northern Shensi, One of the ,; 
'./wildest areas in the Chinese interior. The total distance covered was , 


• ’.r'pver six thousand miles, much of it over the most difficult country in ‘, 
w The march was accomplished without any ,.system of - 

I ’-bupplies other than that which could be carried in packs/ and it ' 
was. undertaken not only by trained troops, but also by. familieSj 
: schools, banks,'and industrial undertakings. Once again ope can . 

. trace in this march, which is worthy to rank, among the great marches ' 
/of history, the tactics followed by the Chinese people in re-establishing 
./themselves in Western China after the Japanese .conquest of the 
./coastal areas. 


/ :; Re-established in Shensi, in closer proximity to.Russia, the.Chinese 
./.Communists again defied Chiang’s efforts to force them .into submisf. ;;; 
/.sibni-and at the same'time their advocacy of resistance, to Japanese , 
aggression became steadily greater. . They offered to put. themselves I,;,.: 
//ht Chiang’s disposal, if only he would declare war,. The General-- 
/ri^jino,' however, was postponing'.the moment of ^decisioh as.Jong'^^ : 
/vpdsrible, in an, effort to build up his'resources, and'steadily, resisted/;' 
//h'e.mounting clamour. Then, occurred a picturesque and significahtv,,- 
/'episode. There was, stationed in.Southern Shensi* General, Chang// 
i/Hsueh-liang, son of; Chang Tso-lin,;..the-former w'ar-lord bf Marir /; 
|/bhuria.; ’His.wpops had; been’.expelled fmm; Maueburia .by the// 
!/^J^^ese,; and dt,was, thereforc/iaturi^ .thht they should/reciprobatb// 
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the desire of the Communists to renew the war. The result was a 
secret understanding between Chang Hsueh-liang and the Com* 
munists, which led to the kidnapping of General Chiang Kai-shek 
at Sianfu by General Chang Hsueh-liang and the Communists early 
in 1937. For some days there was the most acute anxiety concerning 
the General’s fate, which was terminated by his return to Nanking 
and his reconciliation with the Communists. Although no authorita¬ 
tive version of the proceedings at Sianfu has been published, it is a 
reasonable inference that the basis of the reconciliation was a co^ 
mon front against the Japanese. 



PART TWO 

y0USSO - JAPANESE RIVALILr:':ANh 
" " THE PAR EAST J jyjji 

Chapter 10 ' 

RUSSIAN EXPANSION IN EASTERN ASIA IN THE , ■ 
; V NINETEENTH CENTURY , 

China's relations with Russia, prior to the fall of the Manchu 
Empire in 1911, were always markedly different from her relations, 
iwith other European states. The other foreigners came by sea, in 
^comparatively small numbers, and their activities were limited to... 
■treaty ports which were comfortably remote from Peking. It.was 
"therefore possible to treat their relations with China as a local prob? 
.-lem, for which the appropriate provincial viceroy (after the middle . 
pf. the eighteenth century the Viceroy of Kwangtung and Kwangsi) 
j coiild be held responsible. There was little or nothing which the 
; Chinese required from the foreigners who came by sea, and until 
the middle of the nineteenth century there prevailed at Peking the - 
; ;most profound ignorance of the status of the various foreign Powers. 
;;,For some time, indeed, the Imperial officials at Peking seem to have . 
.confused the Dutch with the English, and later, to have.. 

;-^confused both with the Americans. After a. time the Imperial = 
;VadminislTation discovered that the English were .really the.pfmcip^hv. 
/problem, and suspicion of them was intensified by the* factyihaf 
.English domination of India. >vas .substantially unchaUengedchy- the. 

/ time of the Napoleonic Wars, Avhen the negotiations of thdr;indian,; 
i.j’GovernmentAvith Nepal, a state over which China claimed a. shaddwjfi.v 
■; ^zerainty, caused some anxiety in Pekine. .This Avas .the tirrie wlit-h .-.- 
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the first two British Embassies, that of Earl Macartney in 1796, and 
that of Lord Amherst in ISlfi", reached the capital. This drcutn- 
stancc, indeed, had something to do with the failure of both missions 
to secure any improvement in the conditions of trade of Canton, 
Until the conclusion of the first Anglo-Chinese War, however, there 
was no realisation whatever that it was necessary to treat the Mari¬ 
time Powers upon a basis of equality. They remained simply ' outer 
barbarians,’ extremely unruly in their behaviour, who somehow, 
\rt previous centuries, had failed to come within the civilising orbit 
of the ‘ Middle Kingdom.’ 

From the beginning of intercourse between the tsvo land Empires, 
however, the Chinese treated the Russians differently. The Roman¬ 
offs established themselves as ‘ Tsars of all the Russias ’ in Moscow 
in the sixteenth century. For some time they found that expansion 
in the West was barred by powerful rivals, and in particular by 
Sweden, Poland and Turkey. It was therefore not unnatural that 
they should seek to push their ill-defined eastern frontier as far east¬ 
ward as circumstances permitted. So it came about that Russia and 
China came into conflict in the early part of the seventeenth century, 
when both Imperial dynasties were in the first vigour. Two Russian 
embassies had already visited Peking to explore the position, one 
as early as 1567, and another in 1619, but as neither brought tribute, 
they xvere not received by the Emperor, and they returned to Mos¬ 
cow having achieved nothing. Russian interest in the Far East 
persisted, however, and in 1643 a small Russian expedition explored 
the Amur River as far as the Sea of Okhotsk. It brought back 
such fax'ourable reports that further Russian expeditions followed, one 
of which in 1650 established a fortified post in Albazin, which was 
intended to serve as a rallying-point for Russian colonists. Sooner 
or later a collision with the Manchus was inevitable, and there were 
minor skirmishes in the following years. Neither side xvas at the 
time prepared to engage in large-scale activities, and the Russians 
sent a further embassy to Peking in 1633-4. Once again the lack of 
tribute proved a decisive obstacle to negotiations, and the embassy' 
returned with nothing achieved. The Manchus themselves inade 
the next move, sending an emb.issy to Moscow in 1670. Apparently 
there was in Moscow at this time no method of translating the 
despatches, so that yet another embassy proved abortive. As the 
Russians weie reluctant to abandon negotiations, they sent a further 
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'representative with the returning Chinese envoys, hut again none of 
the essential points in issue between the two Empires was cleared 
up.. 

It appeared that nothing remained but hostilities, for whicli the 
hdanchus made thorough preparation. Frontier ,towns were forti¬ 
fied, and ten posting stations between Manchuria and the Amur 
River were established for the army which was being raised, whilst 
'a fleet of junks was built for operations along the river. The war 
began with a demand for the surrender of Albazin, a demand which 
was of course refused- The post was defended by only a Small 
gsirrison, however, and after a valiant resistance Albazin was evacu¬ 
ated and destroyed. An attempt to rcoccupy it failed, and by 1686 
both sides were prepared to negotiate. The Treaty of Nerchinsk, 
signed in 1689, ended the war. This was the first treaty ever 
concluded between China and a foreign state, and it was a significant 
development, in view of Ciiina’s claims to Universal overlordship. 
Its main terms were tliat Albazin was to be demolished, regulations 
■‘for trade across the frontier were drawn up, and arrangements were 
made for the sunender of offeifdcrs across the frontier to their appro¬ 
priate authorities for trial and punishment. The fionticr between 
the two Empires v'as declared to be the River Gorbitza, a northern 
tributary of the Araui, and the mountain range in which this river 
has its source. The boundary as defined by this treaty remained 
unchanged until 1858. when Russia associated herself with Great 
Britain and France for the purpose of extracting concessions from 
an empire whose Aveakness was already apparent. 

Throughout the eighteenth century Russo-Chinese relations le- 
mained peaceful. The irritating frontier problem Was settled; and 
neither side Avas disposed to reopen it. Russia was at this period 
absorbed in her European problems, Avhilst the Manchus, having 
completed their conquest of China, wcic vigorously extending their 
authoiit)'', first in Mongolia, and later in Tibet and Turkestan. To 
have A'iolated the peace, it Avould haA^e been necessary for both sides 
to prepare for Avar on a substantial scale, and the issues involved did 
not appear to either side to be worth the effort. Accordingly, Russian 
embassies appeared from time to time at Peking, and Avere courteously 
treated. IVIore rarely, a Chinese cmbasS3'’ visited Moscoav, and out¬ 
standing questions Avere settled by amicable negotiation. But the 
Chinese had formed the intpression that Avhilst the foreigners Avho 
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came by sea were remote and comparatively insignificant, so that thcj 
could be treated firmly, the'Russians possessed a vast Empire and 
great resources. Being neighbours, it therefore behoved the Chinese 
to treat them with caution and forbearance. 

The Treaty of Nerchinsk was followed by a second treat}' be¬ 
tween the two Empires, at Kiakhta, in 1727, regulating the frontier 
- trade which was conducted at that place. For many years this trade 
was carried on by great caravans which wound their way slowly 
over the Siberian plains, from Moscow to Peking and back again, 
but in 1762 this trade was transferred from Peking to Kiakhta, and 
further conventions regulating it were signed in 1768 and 1792. On 
the Chinese side, the chief exports were silk and tea, whilst the 
Russians offered skins, coarse broadcloths, and furs. The trade was 
conducted entirely by means of barter. In addition to the trade 
carried on by way of Siberia there was also a second route tlirough, 
Chinese Turkestan, the main markets being at Kuldja (called by 
the Chinese III, a favourite place for the banishment of distinguished 
Chinese offenders) and at Tarbagatia. In 1851 a convention was 
signed at Kuldja for the purposes of regulating this trade. 

By this date the period of peaceful 'commercial relations was 
rapidly drawing to an end. Although the Treaty of Nerchinsk had 
appeared to cut off Russia from the Pacific, this was a solution which 
could only be preserved so long as the power of the Manchu Empire 
remained formidable. By the middle of the nineteenth century 
defeat by the British in 1840, followed by the disastrous Taiping 
Rebellion, and further unsuccessful hostilities against Great Britain 
and France, had amply demonstrated the extent of its decay. System¬ 
atic encroachment on the part of the Russians eventually culminated 
in 1858 in the Treaty of Aigun, by which China surrendered to 
Russia all the territory north of Amur, whilst the question' of owner¬ 
ship of the land on the south bank of the river between Ussuri and 
the sea was left for future settlement—a settlement which, in view 
of the way in which events were shaping at Peking, could only be 
in favour of Russia. In order to prosecute her advantage still 
further, Russia also sent an envoy to co-operate with the British 
and French delegations which were then seeking to end their joint ~ 
hostilities in China, and although no Russian forces took part in this 
war, Russia benefited to the full in the resulting peace settlement. 
In the intervening months the inability of the Chinese administrat- 
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n;eny6ys, and was successiul lii' obtainirig:frofn.';‘tKc CKiriese^^ 
liiieht to the cession of .the-territory oh &e.';s'duth bank; ofvthe) 

;.’;-between Ussuri and..thb.-Paciiicythereby"cb?n'pleting';thfe^ 

-..extension -of Siberia, ‘and kabilising, thejfrontier■ between Athe. -tvTO 
-.'Empires, 

At the other extremity, of the long' frontier: betyyeen, Russia''a^ 
i China, in the years, following the Tfiipirig Rebellion,J'yelatioris^b^ 
tiyeen the two Empires reached the brink of war'^y. SinkiahgVf^-’The ?' 
■' Kew Dominioh’) is bounded by Russian Tuykestan :ori,"the :|wd^ 

. . by Kashmir on the south-west, on the .south-by Tibet, on^therefe^^^^ 

’ by Kansu, and on the north by Mongolia. .It has thus at all .times;; 
. been a barometer of Chinese stability; When Uhina has beciiAyealci .i 
; Siiikiahg has been a centre of revolts, sometimes fomented by^ China’s' 
neighbours, but when the government of China has been"vigorbut = 
-' •this distant territory has been brought-effectively: upderChinese- 
■•".control. In the eighteenth century the! early and able Manchii. 


^.'Emperors subdued a number of risings in Sinkiang, which ehjpyedv 
finn and vigorous government until the nineteenth .cerituryi,-.Even;. 
'•:;during the Taiping Rebellion there was little disaffcctibnv.-in. thb;;; 
/•Western provinces, but between 1864 and 1866 a series bf .local • 
./ risings, took place, resulting in an independent Mohammedan^ gov/. , 
..efnment proclaiming itself in, Hi, whilst" Yakub Beg; .fenouric^:/' 
‘.Chinese overlordship in the western part of Sinkiang. In the eastern/; 
;:/^istricts and in Kansu still a. third revolt culminated: in the siibjUga- 
/tipn. of these areas by the Dangani tribe,. .To subdue this triple-reyplti./ 

, phe' of the ablest of Chinese generals, Tso .Tsurig-,tang;, was des// 
'/patched in .1867 with ah adequate.;army; .■ Between.;! 867, and,: 1875 f. 
,/;Ts6. recovered the whole of .Kansu and'eastefh , Sinkiang; and.-hayinig/l 
.//extinguished the last embers of revolt . thefe/Zin 187,S/he -1# 
/^attentioP to/Yakub Beg, over vyhpm be ,wont a; succesrion of . victories,/; 

Avhich proved decisive when Yakubr:B.cg/died, 'or‘.was. poikoped, 'irt/ 
/i'Mkyd'877.:/; ; ■;/.'.■ 

/;/■ /;, . At this , point, ■ however, China .;andf Russia;f pund--themselves/in 
///aimpst operi; conflict. Rusri‘amtrade;..WitiifChiha<,by way^pf•,/Ih 
»/dssumed:/cbrisiderable;.-prppPrtions'Ey/:Ae:/middib ok 
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century, and had been regulated by the Treaty of Kuldja in 185L 
During the disturbances in Hi, Russia had occupied Kuldja,' at the 
same time assuring the Chinese government that the territory would 
be evacuated when the Chinese were in a position to maintain order 
there. By the middle of 1878 it was evident, from General Tso’s 
steady and successful reoccupation of the revolted territories, that the 
Chinese were in a position to maintain order, and they accordingly^ 
sent an ambassador to negotiate. The terms presented to Chunghow, 
the Chinese envoy, tvere severe. By the Treaty of Livadia, of 15th 
September 1879, Russia agreed to restore only the eastern (and 
poorer) part of the occupied teiritory. The remainder was to be 
incorporated into the Russian Empire. In addition, Russia obtained 
wide trading privileges in western China, and was to receive five 
million roubles in payment of her expenses during the occupation. 

The Chinese Government signified its disapproval of these terms 
by disgracing the ambassador, whose life was saved only on the inter¬ 
vention of the foreign ambassadors in Peking. For a time it seemed" 
that war between Russia and China was inevitable—a war in which 
General Tso would have begun hostilities with 60,000 troops, well 
equipped and experienced in local fighting. Eventually, more peaceful 
counsels prevailed, and whilst the Treaty of Livadia was left un- 
ratified, a further Chinese Embassy was sent to St. Petersburg, and 
this embassy succeeded in recovering the greater part of the territory 
which the earlier treaty had ceded. On the other hand, the sum 
which China was called upon to paj^ as ‘ compensation ’ was in¬ 
creased from five to nine million roubles. 

Thus by 1870 the Russians had already acquired extensive and 
valuable additions of territory at China’s expense, both in Turkestan 
and on the Pacific coast. From the moment that they secured a 
foothold upon the Pacific further pressure was initiated. Already 
there had been some preliminary reconnaissance in Manchuria, which 
being no part of China proper, and inhabited at this time mainly by 
Manchus, and which also was rich in resources, seemed an obvious 
field for further penetration. Moreover, Manchuria’s southern 
coast-line, extending along the Gulf of Pi-chi-li, possessed several 
first-class harbours, ivhich might obviously serve as sites for the 
desired ice-free port and naval base. Control of Manchuria would 
automatically bring Russia to the frontiers of Korea, a kingdom 
nominally subject to Chinese audiority, but upon which several 



i iyRusstaiy^Ex^msiori 

fbmgri’Sbwers were already casting CpVetqus ’ eyes., ;Tp sefcure con- 
irbi; pf tHese^ regions in face of - fierce foi'eign competition Ayould 
nbt - ';fe Russia, pumping-an,, energetic- ipiward policy, '; 

determined ito rriake the attempt:. Before' the end. of . the xentury..; 
valuable railway, mining, and other , concessions had. been obtained , 
iri’hdanchuria, and a foothold had been secured at the Court of the. 
Eriiperpr of Korea. At. the same time, Russia took care to dissociate-', 
herself .from the Maritime Powers, and particularly from Great 
Britain and- the United States in .her diplomacy at Peking, with : the 
resdlt that.the Chinese began to rely upon the Russian envoy to assist : 
them in. warding off fresh claims fi'om the other foreigners. It was 
a' dangerous , policy, for Russian armies along the long cpmmon 
frontier represented a more constant and more serious menace than ,, 
dpreign naval units. For all that the Chinese decided to run the 
risk. 

\ The situation in Korea seemed ideally suited for a policy such as , 
Russia had chosen to follow. A decadent people, a corrupt court, 
and ’an obsolete army, together with shadowy Chinese claims to • 
dyerlordship which could be used of ignored as circumstances indi- , 
dated, were all extremely favourable. There can be little question 
thdt Korea would have followed Burina and Indo-China, and would 
have been incorporated into the Russian Empire before the end • 
'of’the centuiy, but for the unexpected intervention of Japan, and her 
decisive defeat of Cliina in 1894. This was an unwelcome surprise 
for Russia, causing her to draw back and take a fresh view of the 
situation. By this time, however, events were moving fast, and the, 
primary consequence of China’s defeat rvas that she relied increasingly 
upon RussiaJn opposition to Japan. When the last Tsar, Nicholas II, , 
was crowned in. 1896, China’s ablest diplomat, Li Hupg-Chang, . 
represented the Manchu Empire, at the ceremony, and whilst there . 
achieved a secret .understandingwith the Russian Government.; The - 
terms were harsh,,but China accepted them, although they remained 
undisclosed for some months, and officially they were never, acknow- - 
ledged. Wry extensive railway and mining concessions in Manchuria ' 
.were granted, Russian officers were to reorganise the Chinese army, : 
and Russia was to obtain leases of Kaidchow (dominating Shantung) ^ 
;and of Port; Arthur and Talienrvah, -dominating South .Manchuria, .' 
although the, trahW to' occur -until war broke out; in. the. • 

Atv^&^^^^ time Russian;pfe^urc; on Korea :increased, 
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Russian officials controlling key posts in both die civil and military 
organisation of the Empire. In face of mounting Japanese hostility, 
Russia found it expedient to withdraw a little, and Germany, who 
had formerly been associated with Russia in compelling Japan to 
relinquish her most valuable acquisition after the Sino-Japancse 
War, now forestalled her former associate, and secured a lease of 
KiaochoW for ninety-nine years in 1898. Seeing that she was likely' 
to lose many of the things which she had lately compelled the 
Chinese to agree to cede, Russia immediately replied by taking a 
lease of Port Arthur and Talicnwan. Seriously alarmed by these 
forward moves. Great Britain secured a lease of Wei-hai-wei, across 
the Gulf of Pi-chi-li, whilst Japan accelerated her preparations for 
a conflict with Russia which she now regarded to be inevitable. 
Upon the result of that conflict rested the answer to the question 
whether Russia or Japan should acquire Manchuria and Korea, 
and with them domination of the tottering and corrupt Chinese 
Empire. 



•Chapter;,11 


g ;;THE bloodless REVOLUTlfeir^ m 

i:A QUARTER oLa century ago tlie. ‘ bloodless■ revolution ’ in ji 
'rbe second half of the nineteenth century used.to.be cited;as,;a 


•ii:- 

ill 


-bf what a revolution m the life of an Oriental people :shouId bdi 
.;’,i3pnversely, the Chinese. Revolution,, beginning in 1911, was . c6h; 
Ssidered to furnish an illustration, of a reyolutibn which had- cbm- 
. pletely failed. To-day, this judgment must be reversed.. .It is'the 
' ^Chinese Revolution which is significant since, it has gone To the. roots 
l oi the national life. Japan’s revolution, on the other hand, is seen 
; to have been no revolution at all, but simply a transformation/by 
ineans of which a ruling class maintained its oppriessiye rule oyer 
i/an amazingly docile people. For the domination of one clan^the 
■ 'Tokugawas—there was substituted the domination of a smalLgroUf 
clans. 

•-t/..Contrary to general impression, there is little if any raciaLaffi,hity 
'hetiveen the Chinese and the Japanese, and Japanese civilisation is 
;.;bf'comparatively modern growth. The Japanese race was probably 
formed from a mixture of Mongolian, Malayan, and Indonesian 
.'elehients. Japanese mythology traces the foundation of .the Erhpire 
'.ybaclc to the first Emperor, Jimmu Tennu, in 660 B.c., but there 
// ale: few authentic records prior to the fifdi century a.d.,. and ‘from 
/ this time until the twelfth century Japanese history records simply 
^Internal strife and scanty progress, largely because Japan^s isolation 
;y:irom the Asiatic mainland shut the country off from new ideas, from 
//cbntinental invasions, or from religious and other conflicts. There 
/■ •was a good deal of intercourse with China and Korea, and: it'is 
/./f rom the Chinese that the Japanese derived the main elements in; their 
//civilisation, including writing, improved methods of agriculture/ and 
.'/ Buddhism.. The Japanese language itself, hovveyer, is a. native: pirp- 
/./duct, having no connexion with any/other knowm tongue./ ,In the 
//eafly period, too, Japan welcomed aliens', especially from China/arid 
/yKbrea, principally because they were; specialists .and had/much/ to 
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teach the Japanese. Thus at the time of the Nara civilisation (a-b. 
700-800) no less than 381 out of 1,177 noble families -were of 
Korean or Chinese descent. 

Until this period it would be difficult to say that Japan was a 
single state. The Japanese had by no means subdued the Amu, the 
original inhabitants. In addition, there tvere incessant inter-clan 
wars. Eventually, however, one or two great clans (backed by the 
Buddhist hierarchy) secured an ascendancy over Court and Govern¬ 
ment. The result was that the authority of the Emperor steadily 
declined. The logical conclusion of this policy was reached between 
1600 and 1868, when the Emperor was deprived of all authority) 
which was exerci-sed by the Tokugawa dan. During this period, too, 
all foreigners were expelled from Japan, all foreign trade was 
prohibited, and foreign influences (induding Christianity) were eradi¬ 
cated. Thus Japanese society petrified in a feudal pattern for over 
two and a half centuries, but although the authority which the feudal 
overlord exercised over his subordinates was extensive, his influence 
in the conduct of public businbss was very small. He was eneburaged 
to consume his substance in extravagant pleasures at Court, so that 
his wealth was dissipated, whilst he himself remained under the 
observation and control of the ruling dan. Meanwhile the ruling 
dan minutely icgarded every aspect of Japanese life, and by an 
extremely elaborate system of supervision prevented any serious 
rival to their authority from emerging. 

The continuance of such a system necessarily depended upon its 
ability to exclude new and alien influences. The Tokug.iwa shogil- 
nate was therefore doomed when its powerlessness in face of foreign 
pressure was apparent. Once foreign influences had forced an entry, 
Japanese intelligence was able to detect the weaknesses of their civili¬ 
sation, and the peril in which they stood, both internally and 
externally. Describing conditions as they e.xisted in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, Mr. J. Ingram Bryan writes : 

‘ When Japan was obliged to enter into diplomatic relations with 
Western nations during the years following 1854, dvilisation had 
reached about the same stage of-development as in twelfth-century 
Europe. Society was rigorously, and only too often unfairly and 
cruelly, divided into superiors and inferiors, in complex gradations, 
witlv no system of justice higher than force or tradition to decide 
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■and'^^i^latidm iThejipojyuiition ^wWchijVi^^ • to: ■ w^, :iiesii-' 

anid‘ 5 ^mirie, had infcreaseH ^biy Only H,6D0jQOOvin, th^ > {jre^c&s;'; 
|;4hi:%.'cehtuHesj'' at this;, time totalled roughly about :33,060,000,r all'•: 
/underwho lived in poittp and luxury in; imposing 
^ bands of rcrnwrczy who ,sa\y to it that their- 

femastet’s It %vas not uncommon to see headfes' 

;^runlK of ; ordinary people lying by the roadside, testifying to the i 
4lceehncss of the romwroi sword, swift to avenge the slightest insult,; 
;:f real vdr The people were without rights, privileges, . .or 

■ ^freedom, in tlie modern sense. Justice was ior the strong; thV 
•{yprisOns of foulness and misery unspcakablcy-where 

f '-hendish torture %vas a daily occurrence or scores of prisoners executed 
"$fqf rhe mos offences. At the top were power, pride, privilege,' 

; 'rivixury, and sensuality'; at the bottom were oppression, povettyj 
=n.discase,' start'^^ and. the slow rotting of millions. Any who deem 
‘ i'^his^p overdrawn must be referred to reliable histories of the 
-f;; period, or to the witness of men still living. And when suddenly 
■,":the .test came, this rigid and unjust military system was .unable 
'defend itself against foreign aggression. The nation then had a 
&'.:fude awakening from-its policy of trying to ignore the present by 
^;^idea^sing and transforming the past.’^ 

was Commodore Perry’s expedition to Japan in 1853, with the, 
.^object of securing more humane treatment for American sailors ship- 
wrecked on the Japanese coast, that opened the door to intercourse 
-.with the West. Some show of force was necessary before'the shogun 
;V;;: wbiild agree to the preparation of a treaty. When it was signed in 
'^4854, the treaty period in Japan had begun, and in a short space 
M^f,;nme, practically all the Powers with treaty rights in China had 
v<;secured-similar rights in Japan. The whole apparatus of foreign 
y;* trading—concessions, extra-territoriality, foreign gunboats ' and 
.y jyw police, and the hypothecation of Japan’s resources—;was im- 
yy pdsed^ upon a people who a few years before had been ignorant that 
such foreign peoples even existed. Accordingly, there veefe frequent 
outbursts of anti-foreign feeling, whilst theshogun was equally unpop- 
ulaf because he had not only been responsible for the signing of the 
treaties, ,,but had done so directly, without , adopting the,, empty 
pretence .of obtaining Imperial ratiiicatipn, ,Th,e Imperial,Throne 
thus, escaped popular resentment, and came to be regarded increast 

^ T:fie<"Civniiaiion‘ldf; japan, pp; ^3-15. 
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ingly by a perplexed people as a rallying-point. So, while foreign 
navies bombarded Japanese ports and demanded indemnities for 
foreign traders who had been assassinated, and whilst revoWon 
became daily more imminent, the last Tokugawa shogun made the 
decision to resign his monopoly of government, and with it his 
family estates, to the Emperor. TTiis event, which ended one epoch 
of Japanese history and began another, occurred'in 1867, and the 
shogun’s example was followed by the entire body of 270 feudal 
lords. 

After a lapse of two and a half centuries, during which Imperial 
authority was non-existent, the Emperor now found himself in con¬ 
trol of the government. It was a situation which called for the 
exercise of a great deal of foresight. Although the feudal lords had 
resigned their privileges, their power was by no means destroyed. 
The southern clans, who had been excluded from all participation 
in the government by the Tokugawa clan, rallied to the Emperor, 
but this only gave colour to the suggestion that the Tokugawas had 
been forced to abdicate, and that this was merely a phase in a clan 
struggle. Tokugawa adherents therefore rallied to end the in¬ 
fluence of the southern clans, but the Imperial forces won a great 
victory at Fushimi, and all armed resistance thereupon collapsed. 
On the other hand, Japanese opinion was sharply divided upon many 
points. There were those who wished to expel the foreigners and 
return to isolation. Others, however, believed that foreign trade 
and knowledge "of foreign dvilisation would ultimately prove most 
valuable to Japan. There were conservatives who wanted to restore 
the governmental system which existed prior to 1600, whilst others 
advocated widespread reforms, and the adoption of a modem. 
Western constitution. Only Japanese pride of race prevented a 
complete disaster, for a spread of anarchy would no doubt have made 
Japan a field for the interplay of foreign diplomacy. Even as it was, 
Russia and Germany were prepared to intervene to restore the sho- 
gunate. Anglo-American influence, on the other hand, was strongly 
in favour of the Imperial restoration, and of modernisation and con¬ 
stitutional progress; and it was the liberals whose views eventually 
prevailed. The outstanding difference between the effects of foreign 
penetration in China and their effects in Japan was that in China the 
monarchy rvas identified with reaction, impotence, and unsuccessful 
resistance to the foreigner. In Japan the monarchy was identified 
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;^itK<jTeldnbf'vigorous: mpdwiijsatidn^ai^^ 

^/’'nadonsi i'.Mkkin all due allowance idr'tlie, native 

:• ^Japanese' Imperial family, they ^can; '-neyertireless^^' be ^accounted luc^. 

;;4tliab;in:;i868 they.had been superseded; for't^vq^andia: hal^^^ 

;;^by: the Few other dynasties have Had'such ,an;excel--i 

?3en't'Scapeg;oat,’'■ ■ r ’-i-'-ht'i'iX 


3>he. predominating foreign influences ih. the, sweeping reofgahir: 
:i;fsati6n Which noW took place were . English and'American;; ^ 

^hnly. natural, since English and American trade far exceededrthafi, 
Wdf '^he other treaty Powers, whilst English and American philan-- 
WtHrbpic institutions were the only ones of importance to extend their-; 
jvactiyities-to Japan. Thus the influence of Anglo-American ciyilisa- 
iJiion^ by way of commerce, literature, educatfon, and science, has 
:-;'>hebn profound, and the recent war inay perhaps he regarded as .thW. 

last'attempt of the Japanese to shake themselves free from thiS;: 

,, influence, and to base their civilisation upon their own achievernents 
\ of. the past. This is not surprising, since Anglo-American influence; 
});was'closely associated with that liberalising method of thought which- 
:;:'Japan’s militarists sought to eradicate. 

-Once the decision to Westernise rvas taken, it was put into ' 
'effect with extreme thoroughness. Japanese scholars were sent abroad, 
Wm. Considerable numbers to study Western civilisation and foreigners 
'jWvere invited to Japan. Schools and universities were established, - 
sixailways were built, and industrial enterprises of all kinds were: 
.y initiated. Whilst lacking the more original qualities, so strikingly 
manifested in the Chinese character, the Japanese has an abnormal 
iiijihitativc capacity. The revolution in Japan therefore occurred with 
;>V unprecedented speed. Huge commercial cities such as Kobe, Osaka, 
Nagasaki sprang up, reproducing all the less desir- 
-Watures of WWsterp industrialism, Japanese manufactured 
i. goods were, soon formidable competitors of those of the foremost.^ 
.;*<y^cstern industrial nations, and they were carried by a mercantile' 
fi.marine which rapidly acquired a leading place among the ■merchant .; 
Wnaiyies of the world.' , 

'. much commercial and . industrial, activity ,'; 

tyiprovWcd adequate outlet for the energies of Japan’s fomjer feudal 
conscientious scruples concerning the worthiness-iof r: 

iWnew enterprises, and some ieatur^W' 
f^P^^'’^^Si«ie..have been - carried 'over .intO;-comnieraal;;^ 
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and industrial life. This had two important consequences. In tht 
first place, the real source of power in Japan did not shift decisively 
from the Imperial restoration in 1868 until 1945, although the mono¬ 
poly of the Tokugawas was replaced by that of a number of other 
clans. In the second place, as a necessary consequence, Jap.in never 
became a democracy at all, not even formally. When the country 
adopted a modern constitution, the model chosen was that of Imperial 
Germany, whose rise to power in Jiurope seemed to display some 
points of similarity with Japan’s rise to power in the Far East 
Accordingly, the Executive was largely emancipated from Parliamen¬ 
tary control, whilst the members of the Japanese Parliament were 
elected on a very restricted franchise, which was retained when most 
of the rest of the world had adopted manhood suffrage. Character¬ 
istic of Japanese thought, however, was the decision to give the 
Emperor a special place in the constitution, assigning him semi- 
divine attributes, whilst the constitution itself was regarded simply 
as a concession from the Throne. As such, it could be withdrawn 
or modified without popular mandate. 

Since, therefore, the real interplay of forces occurred outside 
Parliament, and since also the members of Parliament had little 
active share in the process of government, it was not unnatural that 
individual members and also political parties were corrupt and venal. 
Whilst Japanese industry and commerce continued to expand, this 
was tolerated, but after 1931 commercial depression brought a 
general dissatisfaction with the corrupt system, allied with consider¬ 
able interest in totalitarian experiments in Italy and Germany, 
which appeared to have solved the problems of internal Unrest and 
foreign expansion. When, therefore, the army increasingly assumed 
control of public business there was little protest. Japan’s consti¬ 
tutional experiments, taking place behind a framework which 
formally has changed little since it was adopted, supply a running 
commentary upon Western political development during the last 
seventy years. From the curious compromise w'hich was embodied 
in the constitution of the Second Reich, whose rising influence in 
Europe was duly noted, Japan progressed after the destruction of this 
Empire in 1918 to the nearest approach to really representanve 
government she has ever possessed, in response to the influence of 
the now dominant Western democracies. During this period, too, 
her foreign policy was one of peaceful collaboration. Authoritarian 
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-:exp;eriiiicritsnn-Europe':prpdacedva:h’Vimffl(jdi 
.'afteifri^sby. a this changed ’ to' open vindtatiph -df 
Hitler’svaccession- to power appcared^td pfesagelthe'.return ,d 
imah^ -to^ a- dominant position in Europe.- 7 r 
;: ■ ? Japanese, civilisation has not been founded dp.pn -any 
(rcii^.dus seiitimcnt as tliat of the West -has becn.-^Thc’ same, criticism' 
icahfibe inade in respect of China and'Russia/ but . the vabsehce .pl 


;/religioh in China has been supplied by an .unusually strong; etlucy ., 
V,S 3 pC.m',’■\vhich has now been reshaped by the, geiuus of. Dr^, Sun'fpr^ 
.i ibe heeds of a modern community. Russian Communism is founded ; 
.mn'Marxian materialism; and the civilisation of Japan down.to .1945," 
i. ^'asf based upon an aggressive racialism. Moreover, Japan passed: 

' .directly; from a completely feudalised society to modcj'n capitalism, 
pyith its extremes of wealth on the one hand and its acute p.bXefty v 
on. the other. None of Japan’s fundamental social and economic 
pfoblcrns were solved during this period. Trades'Unionism, -vvltich.; 
", nVade some progress between 1918 and 1931, was severely .repressed,:. 

. Hburs-of work were long, and rates of pay low.; Sweated juvenile;. 
;. and female labour was widespread, and there was a steadily incrcas- 
.ilng;.drift from an. impoverished . countryside to‘the toryns. Both. 
-. exports and emigration were restricted by foreign legislation. These 
;:d|fficulties brought increasing internal strain, which the militarists, 
V'SOtight to deflect to foreign conquest. 
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JAPAN AS AN ASIATIC POWER 

The far-reaching changes in Japan’s political structure which 
followed the Imperial restoration soon produced its effect upon 
Japanese foreign policy. Prior to 1853, Japan had had no foreign 
relations, and no object but to remain isolated. It had not alwaj’s 
been so. In the earliest days of the Japanese state there had been 
semi-political expeditions to China and Korea, and for a time Korea 
paid tribute to Japan. In the sixteenth century one of the most 
• dynamic figures in Japan’s history, Hideyoshi, organised an invasion 
of Korea and North China, but on his death the armies were with¬ 
drawn, and thereafter the Tokugawas put an end even to commercial 
intercourse with these areas. Now that Japan was compelled to 
play a part in international affairs, however, memories of these earlier 
expeditions revived. Almost immediately the Japanese reasserted 
over the Loochoo Islands a vague overlordship, which had nominally 
existed since 1609, and began to look still farther afield towards 
Formosa. In 1873 an expedition was actually despatched there, 
and the Chinese replied by sending an army to protect the island. 
Hostilities were averted only through the intervention of the British 
Minister to China, but the Japanese obtained some tardy satisfaction 
by the formal annexation of the Loochoo Islands in 1875. The 
episode had proved unexpectedly profitable to Japan, for in spite of 
the presence of foreign instructors in the Japanese War Office,^ the 
Japanese army was as j'et in no condition at all for war—a fact 
which was so well known to the Japanese Government that at 
one stage of the Formosan difficulty they had sent an envoy to, 
Peking with instructions to extricate Japan on any terms. A decisive 
rebuff had indeed beep averted only through the friendliness of Great 
Britain, France, apd the .United States, whg saw in Japan at this, 
period a model Far Eastern state, pager to Westernise and to extend 
international trade, hnt not strong enough to be an embarrassment. 
Qould they have looked seventy years ahead there wwld have been 


-Iks !cbMi5laceric5v ^ The;signifi,caiicfe "bii-tKe occupation .rpf .the-) 

;)|iopcK66>Islarids) Kmyevery dawnei' ujpdn^ M 

'tKof^ggekipri^:^^ Japanese cohsidered; tliefnsblves a;pepple wiffi^^^ 

;';pHeaven-sent missip dominate. the vyorld;pyduld Have^^^^^a^^^^ 

t^anual^e^Iunacy: ; .v , 

x®,h6'same diffic^^ which-had; arisen between Ghiria;and. Japan " 

; .dvpr Formos and the Loochoo' Islands arose at a sh'ghtly later date"^ 

’ China’s relations with all the neighbouring terntpries' , 
Formosa, Korea, Annam, Siam, and; Butma ;- 
l^had been similar, and in the period of ehiriese strength had been ,; 
ilftource; of peace and prosperity. China defended these kingdoms; 

; jmm^external aggr^^ but she rarely interfered in their internal; 
taffairs;; ; Tribute-bear appeared at Peking at irregular 

iinte^alsjiand successions to the throne required Chinese confomation. 
;Tbefe; were practically no special customs barriers betwpen the 
’: CQuritries (although both in China and the dependent kingdoms there, 
'ihverfehiumerous local imposts) and there was extensive cultural inter- 
Jdhange,. in which China was the dominant partner. Thus, the laws ' 
ifof.yall :these states were more or less directly derived from the 
ififipbriai’ChineSe laws, which the Chinese therefore had some justifi- 
>;catida:for regarding as suitable for universal application if only 
;*pebple >Vere civilised enough. It was a system which reflected China’s 
ijpacifiG;,attitude, and it made for stability,' until the irruption of 
J^estern nations into the Far East demonstrated that China’s mili- 
v td^'Ppvver was a thing of the past. The tragic thing , was that 
vtalididugh the foreigners destroyed an international system under 
I’^nich Eastern Asia had proved relatively stable, they had iiothing 
put indts plac own system of power politics, which 

><had;failed to provide a satisfactory basis of intercourse in the West, 
^.anddthe idtimate. goal of .which in the Far East appeared to be the: 
^bstaWshmeht' of unwieldy colonial. empires. The unsatisfactory, 
dhature of received gdded emphasis when Japan; first 

idproyed an^ and then sought to- destroy the teachers. , - 

;|:.Sl;^hen China, was faced with the problem, of anti-foreighism 
^|;m;';t}ie,:H which she claimed su 2 erainty, .consistently, 

djWjth Her pwri tq;them, she disclaimed responsibility for: their 

/^ihtdrnah.aliaim^ at, the same time, she.daimed, thari.shd ,'must;;be:v 
dPohdlteTwh foreign nations sought to deal- wfliCriiesb^in^-,;^ 
;;)?|bmydi^tly,;dT3:.t^ foreigner ;;^is^ppefred tO: bb,;nd;mQre?;ifKd;^ 
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prevarication. In 'fact, it was the application of prindples to which 
the foreign nations were strangers, and which were reasonable so 
long as China had the force to maintain them. When she had not, 
the Far Eastern application of the theory of regional security dis¬ 
solved. In Korea the position in the second half of the nineteenth 
century was particularly complex. The Korean Empire had evidently 
reached the last stages of decay. Being nearer to the Chinese capital 
than the other kingdoms, it was more openly subject to Chinese 
influence. It was also a magnet for the Maritime Powers, and its 
V strategic importance to both Russia and Japan, if these Powers 
were to follow expansionist policies, was manifest. For a time the 
Korean administration’ sought to play off suzerain and foreign 
Powers against one another, and they also seen to have nourished 
the delusion that in a serious emergency the United States would 
come to their' rescue. Wlien that moment arrived, however, the 
United States remained completely non-committal, and from that 
moment the doom of the ‘ Hermit Kingdom ’ was scaled. 

Between 1870 and 1885 most of the foreign Powers with trading 
interests in the Far East signed treaties witli Korea, establishing the 
‘treaty-port’ system which already existed in China and‘Japan, 
and the main features of which have been described in earlier 
chapters. Meanwhile, the Japanese had established several trad¬ 
ing stations there, and were already active in Seoul, the Korean 
capital, where not unnaturally they found themselves in conflict 
with the Chinese representatives, and .also avith the Russians. Shoav- 
ing their usual tactlessness in their dealings avlth foreign peoples, 
they incurred extreme unpopularity, of aa’hich their subtler Chinese 
antagonists avere not sloaa- to take advantage. On several occasions 
Korean mobs attacked not only Japanese traders but also the Japanese 
Legation, and there was some loss of life. The only result of these 
riots ,aa',as that Japan obtained the right to station legation guards 
at the capital. In reply, the Chinese also placed troops in the capital, 
and these, during a riot in 1882, opened fire upon the Japanese. The 
matter was not allowed to proceed further, however, as China was 
already in difflcultics with France over Tongking. 

In the twelve years between 1882 and 1894 the Chinese Resident 
at Seoul was Yuan Shih-kai, whose part in the Chinese Revolution 
has already been described. As the nominee of Li Hung-chang, at 
this time all-powerful in Peking, his instructions were to make 
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Maritime Customs, .in, preparation foffa'^'Cornpletefuriipn ^ 
services; ' Between '1882 ,and'l:d: 88 ^';^:^ ;SHih4:ai;’;}imd^;ip:;^^ 
only obvious- Russian'designs.>nppif;:Kweaf’jbutfalso^;;t^(prbg^ 
sively more Menacing.'dttitudb-of'■japarir,V.,iRussia ; 'cbn^^ 
pedient to abatfe hef m 6 reifarrfeacbirig.'pfeteri'sions^;iri'facd 
from Great, Britain,. France,■'^and;; Japan,V.;pfeferwn^,;to;; ic^ 
Chinese make their hold effective, in the. hope that .theif.,,i 
at Peking would ultiriiately prdvev^deGisiye. This tleftvGhin^ 
Japan as the protagonists, and when in 1894 ,theVTong^Hok Rehellidri^^ 
—the Korean counterpart to . the Boxer . RebellionT^proclaiffiedf 
vendetta against all foreigners, hostilities could'no lohgerbeaverted 
To meet the threat of internal disorder in Korea, GhiJia ;dcspatche^^^ 
reinforcements to the troops already in Korea-,- declaring-;at the{sariio,';' 
time that they would be withdrawn as soon'as order Waa’rbfdrddf - 
The Japanese countered this by sending ffilich. larger :fofcef t, MPan-f‘ 
while, the Korean army, without'assistance from eithef Chink:, of; 
Japan, had broken up the Tong Hok Rebellion;' . The nCGupyingViV- 
forces, however, were withdrawn by neither China noT;Japan,':.;ahdf> 
the latter Power now made a demand which subsequent:; events'have, 
now shown to be characteristic of Japanese technique-^that Kpfea,;’ 


should be recognised as independent by China, but that Korekshbuid; ; 
reorganise her administration with Japanese ^assistarice,’^'-^"'- 
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Later techniques were still further: anticipated byya,: japkheSe:; ,' 
cozip whilst negotiations with Peking vvere still in prpgresSi ;=JapaheseV 
ti'oops stormed the palace of the Korean Emperpr|: arid .bore Jlawayf 
the Empress and her childreii as prisoners^ ' Thik was.hri.23fd Jiily:;{;- 
1894, and on that day, Korea's irideperidence' realK ended,feVen^^^f 
though formal annexation occuffed .brily''.aftef 'the rKusso-Japah 
\^ar. The immediate resultr.of tho-Japahese asiaulf'\yas.;^ ^ 

Regent, conveniently nominated by.'Japah,declared Wa^^^ 
and xalled- upon, his 'Japanese.:;/ 'alBekhto rhxpel; Ghiriese-.'ffi 
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The Japanese aims in making war at this time were not a matte 
of speculation. Reorganisation o£ Japan’s army and navy had pn 
cecded at remarkable speed. As yet, however, the extent to whic 
Japan’s power had grown was recognised by no other Power. -Tl 
Japanese had correctly assessed the extent of China’s decline, an 
desired to demonstrate their own superiority to the world at largi 
An undertaking which would have proved disastrous in 1873 couL 
now be carried out with every prospect of success. Here military 
policy exactly coincided with political foresight. The ultimate enemy 
to be encountered in Korea was not China, but Russia, and Japan 
was determined to demonstrate in unequivocal fashion that Korea 
fell within her sphere of activities. As between Japan and Russia, 
the sympathies of Great Britain, France, and the United States 
were wholly in favour of Japan. All three Powers would have 
preferred either the genuine independence of Korea or Chinese con¬ 
trol. Failing that, Japanese control w.is preferable to that of Russia 
or Germany. The chief reaction in London to the outbreak of war 
was anxiety that Japan might be defeated, but British sympathies 
with Japan were unmistakably demonstrated by a treaty signed on 
fdth July 1894, whereby Great Britain promised to relinquish extra¬ 
territoriality in Japan at an early date, and to modify various other 
treaty-rights. An American treaty followed on 22nd November of 
the same year. 

The unvarying and swiftly achieved successes of the Japanese 
over superior Chinese forces, culminating in the closing weeks of 
the year 1894 with an invasion of Manchuria, proved a shock, not 
only to the Chinese, but also to the foreign Powers. With the occu¬ 
pation of Port Arthur and Talienwan by the Japanese forces, Russia 
saw all future attempts to expand in Manchuria towards an ice-free 
port finally blocked, and it may well have been these operations 
which demonstrated to Russia the urgent necessity of seeking to put 
an end to the expansion of this audacious new-comer to the ranks of 
foreign Powers with ambitions in China. 

The attitude of the Japanese towards any peace-terms was known 
to be a severe one, and the unbroken successes of their forces made 
them iy no means disposed to break off hostilities until Chinese pride 
had been completely humbled. By March 1895 Li Hung-chang had 
been appointed ambpss.'>dor-extraordinary to secure the best peace- 
tdrms possible, and his difficult mission was unexpectedly assisted by 
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an attack upon him by a fanaticH Japanese on his return from a 
preliminary conference on Japanese soil. So profound was the dis¬ 
gust abroad at an outrage upon one whom all the laws of inter¬ 
national intercourse and hospitality alike regard as sacrosanct, that 
the Japanese made haste to recover the foreign sympathy they had 
lost by moderating their attitude. Even so, the Treaty of Shimono- 
seki, signed on 17th April 1895, was stiff enough in its terms. China 
was compelled to recognise the complete independence of Korea, and 
to cede in full sovereignty to Japan the Liaotung Peninsula in Man¬ 
churia, Formosa, and the Pescadores. In addition, China was to 
pay an indemnity of 200,000,000 taels, and Japanese participation 
in Chinese trade was to be on exactly the same footing as that of 
any otlier foreign Power. 

Japan’s continental expansion was now well under way, but its 
rapidity had disturbed many of the foreign Powers with Far Eastern 
interests. Russia ordered her Mediterranean fleet to the Pacific, and 
at the end of April, before ratifications of the treaty were exchanged, 
a joint note from Russia, France, and Germany ‘ recommended ’ that 
the Liaotung Peninsula should be restored to China. Japan accepted 
the stern hint, but with an ill grace. On the other hand, the ‘ inde¬ 
pendence ’ of Korea deceived no one. In October there was a fresh 
revolt in that unhappy land, and many piominent persons, including 
the Empress, were murdered by the triumphant revolutionaries, who 
had Japanese support. When the American minister took steps to 
intervene, in concert with the representatives of other Powers, he was 
tersely informed by the State Department that intervention in Korean 
politics was none of his business, and he received a stern rebuke for 
having failed to recognise the special position of the Japanese minister. 
It was already evident, even at this date, that the Sino-Japanese War 
was not the last Avar which Avould be fought over Korea—and the 
United States was taking all necessary precautions not to be dragged 
into any. 

In the two years following the war, hostilities between Japan and 
Russia appeared to be very close. The Russians lost no opportunity 
to assert themselves at the Korean capital, and secured the appoint¬ 
ment of Russian officials to many key positions. These measures, 
however, were regarded Avith suspicion, not only by Japan, but by 
the odier treaty Powers, especially by Great Britain. Not Avishing 
therefore, to expose herself to hostihties at a time Avhen she Avas 
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consolidating her position, both in Manchuria (where she secured 
control by way of lease of the Liaotung Peninsula) and also at the 
Chinese Court, Russia withdrew temporarily. 

The lesson of Japan’s success in her war with China was not 
ignored by the Western Powers. Maintenance of special foreign 
rights in Japan had become precarious in tlie extreme. Moreover, 
their object could now be regarded as achieved, for Japan wished to 
e.xtend her contact -with the West, and it was obvious she could 
properly protect foreign merchants in Japan. By 1900, therefore, 
the treaty-port regime in Japan had vanished, and a furtlier stage in 
Japan’s progress towards full equality of status had been accom¬ 
plished. 

Still a further stage was achieved at the same period. In 1900 
the foreign legations in Peking were besieged by the Boxers. The 
forces which could immediately be assembled for their relief were 
small, and an early attempt to cut a way through from Tientsin 
failed. In this extreme emergency the British Government, on 22nd 
June 1900, appealed to Japan for strong reinforcements for the 
joint forces which were being organised to relieve the legations. 
Smarting under the diplomatic rebuffs which had followed the war 
with China, Japan made no haste to comply with the appeal, seeking 
to capitalise the extremity of the treaty Powers to the m.aximum 
degree. Eventually, even Russia was induced to join in the request 
for aid, and at length Japan complied, on receiving a British guar¬ 
antee for the financial outlay involved. Her hesitations were not 
without justification, however, for Russia had taken advantage of 
the prevailing disorders to strengthen her forces in Manchuria, and 
at this date she was occupying several of the main cities. By the 
time the legations were relieved, Russian forces were in actual 
military control of the whole of Southern Manchuria. There was 
every appearance that the control was intended to be permanent, 
for Russian officials supervised the customs, using the receipts for 
the purpose of defraying the expenses of the army'of occupation. 

The diplomatic situation following the relief of the Peking Lega¬ 
tions was delicate in the extreme. In addition to the occupation of 
the whole of Southern Manchuria, Russia now proposed that the 
treaty Powers should forthwith withdraw their forces from Peking. 
Since this would have been equivalent to surrendering the control of 
Chinese affairs to Russia, this suggestion was refused. Unfortunately 
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there was no unanimity bettyeen the treaty Ppwets bftei thhti 
some of whom now, imagined that vthV ni6ment,‘fpr . realising iheir 
territorial ambitions in China had-arrived. NFrance, whose'arhbitions 
in Yunnan dated from her annexation Pf/Ihdo-Cbina, gave; general 
support to Russia. The United Statcs^i- 'on , the other, hand, . was 
anxious to withdraw as soon as possible from joint . activities whieh 
appeared to have such dubious objects.. Great ^Britain, stilL'in' the 
throes of the Boer War, was compelled’ to' malce an ..accord ;with 
Germany directed against Russian aggression, to which Japan, Imly, 
and Austria acceded.. The agreement was a . German rather than . a 
British success, howeverj for it was evident that Germany, had 
renounced none of her , claims on Shantung. The urgency of stph- 
ping the Russian advance, however, could scarcely be questioned. 
At the end of 1900 Russia and China signed a convention whereby 
control of Southern Manchuria was surrendered to Russia, ^ ,and 
although, when news of this leaked out, Russia was compelled'to 
abandon some of her more extreme claims, it was evident that Russia 
could not now be expelled from .Manchuria. without a war.' With 
inexhaustible patience Japan methodically set, herself to prepare for 
the war. 



Chapter 13 


THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR 

It has been shown that Russia used the pretext of the Boxer Rebel-_ 
lion to establish herself in Southern Manchuria. Of. the various 
Powers who regarded this step with disapproval, only Japan and 
Great Britain were prepared to take any step to counteract it. 
Anglo-German hostility in Europe was too deep-rooted for anything 
but occasional co-operation in the Far East to be possible, and 
although there were many ties between Japan and Germany, Japan ' 
coveted Shantung, which was already under German domination. 
Accordingly, as the Russian occupation of Manchuria continued long 
after the Boxer Rebellion had been suppressed, rapprochement be- , 
ttveen Great Britain and Japan was inevitable, and it ripened into a 
full alliance in 1902, as soon as the long-drawn-out Boer War was 
concluded. The alliance provided that each Power should take siich 
action as was necessary to protect its interests in China and Korea, 
and that if, in taking such action, cither Power were attacked, the - 
other should use all possible efforts to prevent other Powers from 
joining in the hostilities against its allies. If a third Power should 
come in, then the ally also would intervene. The object of the treaty 
was obviously to set a limit to Russia’s encroachments. It was par¬ 
ticularly useful from the British point of view, since Japan would ' 
clearly take the initiative in Manchuria, and in this way Great 
Britain would be spared the necessity of strengthening her military 
and naval forces in tlie Far East at a time when their concentration 
in European theatres of war to meet the growing German menace 
was urgently required, ^or Japan the treaty set the seal upon her ■' 
claim to rank as a Great Power, and closed and guarded her back¬ 
door Upon the day when she challenged Russia for the control of 
Manchuria and Korea. 

Tile first result of the Anglo-Japanese alliance was the conclusion 
of a Russo-Japanese convention on 8th April 1902, by which Russia 
agreed to the establishment of Chinese authority in Manchuria. 
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Somie progress towards'Russian wlthdrawa^^ made, tut although 
. Russia had agreed to eyacuate the. key-p6rt of Newchwang by 8th 
April 1903, that date came and Svent with Russia still in possession. 
As a preliminary to furAer eyacuation,: which could be construed 
as a sign of weakness, in face of; Japanese pressure, Russia prepared 
a ‘ convention of seven points,’ to be accepted by China, The seven 
points vi^ere that (1) no new treaty ports or foreign consuls in Man¬ 
churia rvere ,to be- permitted ; (2) no foreigners other than Russians 
were to be employed in tlie.public service in Northern.China; (3) tile 
status of the administration of Mongolia (already under Russian in¬ 
fluence) was to remain unchanged; (4) the receipts of the Ncwchwang 
customs were to continue to'be deposited in the Riisso-Chinese Bank ; 
(5) tire sanitary, commission at Nevychwang was to be controlled by 
Russians; (6) Russia was,to remain in possession of the telegraph 
line from Newchwang to Mukden; and (7) no territory in Man¬ 
churia was to be alienated to. any Power. 

These points, and more particularly the first two, evoked protests 
from Great Britain, the .United States, and Japan. As before, 
• Russia denied the authenticity of the convention, but no one was 
deceived, and China was urged to resist the demands. The result 
.was that once again the convention was allowed to drop, and in 
September of the same year a new convention was proposed. To 
: this,, which also included an agreement by China not to alienate any 
territory in Manchuria to any third Power, Japan again objected; 
whilst Great Britain remained unimpressed by any Russian protest¬ 
ations, so. long as Russia remained in occupation of Ncwchwang, and 
robstfucted the opening of Manchurian ports to foreign trade.’ 

. The diplomatic . phase of Russo-Japanese relations was now 
;fapidly drawing to a Close, howeycr. Japan had . made her decision 
to fight, and hastened- the preliniinaries, ,At tile beginning .of 1904 
she’demanded that Russia should evacuate Manchuria, and should 
( ■recognise her -dominant position in Korea. When this was rejected, 
" Japan proposed jthat a line .should be dmwn across Northern Korea^ 
: i:th'e territory, south of the line being-recognise J as within the Japanese 
Jsphefe of. influence, and :the tefritbry north of. ft within Russian 
,. To VthisrRussia returned.^a dilato^yi ■ .On ^ Sjh 

t'Rebruary;|;thefef6re,=;Jahan"keyered-:dipl6mafic‘:relationk^ 

■ might)':w of' war,twhii^- followed two' daySjater, 

)ijli'e V Japahesedaunclledi'a .-rtof pedp (httack'-hpon Jhe-Rus^ 
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Port Arthur, which was so devastating in its effect that it ensured 
the control of the Pacific by Japan during the ensuing months. In 
consequence Japan was able to transport her troops to Manchuria 
without serious interruption, thus ensuring victory. On 7th Decem¬ 
ber 1941 Japan delivered a precisely similar blow, with a similar 
object, against the American Fleet in Pearl Harbour, Hawaii. Un¬ 
fortunately the United States had forgotten the precedent of 1904, 
and the damage done was sufficiently serious to give Japan temporary 
naval supremacy in the Pacific. Parenthetically, it may be noted 
that the Blitzhreig is not the invention of the Nazis, having been 
employed with decisive effect by Japan against Russia in 1904. But 
then, to spring upon an enemy unawares whilst he is negotiating is 
one of the oldest tricks in warfare. Unfortunately, its effects against 
more scrupulous peoples do not dimmish. 

Once again, third parties expected that Japan had been too 
audacious. Events quickly proved how erroneous these judgments 
were. By the middle of March Japan had landed over 100,000 
troops ‘in Korea, and by 1st May they had forced the crossing of 
the Yalu River. A second and a third army were then landed, and 
by a succession of battles at the end of May the Russian forces 
defending Port Arthur were separated from the main body of the 
Russian forces to the north. Talienwan was occupied on 30th May, 
and Port Artliur was besieged. It held out until 1st January 1905. 
Meanwhile, in a succession of pitched battles in Manchuria, the 
Russians were defeated and driven back, Mukden being entered 
by the Japanese on 10th March 1905. To complete the story of 
Russian reverses, the Russian Baltic Fleet (which had been despatched 
in October 1904 to redress the balance of naval forces in the Pacific, 
and which had nearly involved Russia and Great Britain in war 
by firing on the British fishing fleet off the Dogger Bank) arrived 
off Tsushima on 27th May 1905, where it met the Japanese Fleet 
under Admiral Togo, and was practically obliterated. 

Few major ivars have been so swift or so decisive in their results. 
The whole plan of campaign by the Japanese was to strike a crip¬ 
pling blow at Russia’s Asiatic Fleet before reinforcements could 
arrive, and then to push the campaign in Manchuria before military 
reinforcements from European Russia could be summoned. Botl 
objects were completely achieved. Competent critics have suggestec 
that the operations up to the end of May 1905 represented Japan’: 



■ ttiiaximum effort. Thereafter she Avoild have shown increasing signs' 

. of exhaustiott. Russiaj however, AVas in 130 condition to .Continue the 
. war. There, was serious internal unrest, whilst Germany’s gipwing, 
strength, in Europe threatened both Russia and France, and strength¬ 
ened the French plea that the warwith Japan was an unnecessary - 
complication. An invitation by President Theodore Roosevelt to the' 
belligerents to consider terms of peace was therefore accepted. TJie _ 
plenipotentiaries met at Portsmouthj in New Hampshire, where'a 
peace treaty was signed on 5th September 1905. The terms, though 
brief, wefe farrreaching in their implications, Russia recognised 
Japan as the dominating power in Korea. She also undertook to 
evacuate Manchuria, The Liaotung Peninsula was ceded to Japan, 
"and witli it Russia’s railway, mining and other rights in Sbuthern 
Manchuria. The railways in North Manchuria, and in particular 
the Chinese Eastern Railway, remained under Russian control. No 
indemnity was asked for, and a claim to Northern Sakhalin was not 
pressed. In this Japan was wise. The war party at St. Petersburg 
was still influential, and overmuch pressure would have tipped the 
scale in favour of rencAved hostilities. Moreover, Japan had gained 
.eveiy point of importance. Korea Avas noAV under her unchallenged 
, control. So Avas Southern Manchuria. The Russian march, Avhich 
■only a fcAV years before had seemed irresistible, was now ended. Japan 
could therefore wait for a favourable turn of events in order to 
complete the destruction of Russian poAver in Eastern Asia. 

The attack on the Russian Fleet at Port Arthur oh the night of 
8 th February 1904 supplied the Avorld Avith an object-lesson in 
Japanese methods of making Avar—a lesson AV'hich Avas strangely 
overlooked. Shortly after the-Russo-Japanese war Japan took control 
of Korea’s foreign relations, and in 1910 annexed that Empire 
altogether. The . history of that unhappy country under Japanese . 
, rule furnished an object-lesson in Japanese conceptions of empire—- 
AAd-iich agairi,- most unfortunately, .was ignored. . At the end'of the, 
nineteenth century the Korean Kingdom Was , even ; more, corrupt : 
/. and: degenerate than the Chinek"Empire, yet: 'the'Koreans had" 
,;:>:iheraories of an;., extremely high civilisation^" having close affinities.. 
Avithifhat',of,.China. '.The impact of the •: foreign'.treaty system^ ; 
KorcAhad'.awakened slmilar -aspirations..among,.thfe Koreans as, 
thhCbinese,A' few;Koreari's'chOlarsyhad'gdhe'-abrpad.v; Thefe w^ 
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educational institutions. The customs service was already being 
reorganised. The Koreans were certainly not more decadent than 
the Siamese or the Annamese, but their lot, compared with that of 
the former southern dependencies of China, was a disastrous one. 
All efforts at national revival were checked. Koreans were unable to 
travel abroad, except to Japan, and even there they were kept under 
close police supervision. Education w.as completely under Japanese 
control. The treaty-port system was ended on the annexation by 
-Japan, and with its disappearance foreign interests were system¬ 
atically expelled from the country, to be replaced by Japanese enter¬ 
prise. In spite of this open violation of the principle of the ‘ open 
door,’ foreign commercial interests learned nothing, but sought to 
compromise with the invader, when he struck in Manchuria, quarter 
of a century later. Finally, every symptom of Korean nationalism 
was ruthlessly stamped out by the Japanese overlords, whilst 
the Korean population was deliberately demoralised by methods, 
such as the spread of opium, which Japan afterrvards used 
on a larger scale in China. When Japan’s interest in Manchuria 
became paramount, over a million Koreans emigrated to South 
Manchuria, where they undercut even the Chinese labour, so creating 
anti-Korean sentiment among the Chinese which the Japanese ex¬ 
ploited to the full. A ' Hermit Kingdom ’ before the middle of the 
nineteenth century, Korea after its annexation became a forgotten 
land. Foreign Powers ostentatiously disclaimed any interest in it, 
whilst the very completeness of Japanese oppression prevented any 
real knowledge of Korean aspirations from spreading abroad. Un- 
happil}^ the story of Korea’s difficulties is not yet closed. 

The effect of the swift and complete Japanese victory over Russia 
upon world opinion was profound. Japan could no longer be 
regarded simply as an Asiatic Power. She was a Great Power of the 
first rank, with rapidly expanding Imperial interests. For that reason 
her attitude towards the approaching clash betsveen the Triple 
Alliance and the Triple Entente assumed increasing importance, 
more especially as the Jap.anesc navy had proved its quality so plainly 
in the war with Russia. Here the Anglo-Japanese alliance proved 
the decisive factor, in spite of German blandishments. It is true 
that in the Far East Great Britain and Japan frequently found them¬ 
selves in opposition to Russia and France, but Far Eastern affairs 
were less and less important to the Europeftn Powers after 1905. 



; The.Riusso-J^ .'•■' b f j 

■French policy, was steadily bririgmg Great :iBntain; and,rRu 
together, and although" there .waa no. cordiality,; 
standings were smoothed ou% and;iuture difficulties were m 
avoided, Japan was, not greatly^intercSted ’ in \thet^^^ 

(indeed, the extent of her detachrrient is shown jjy the fact ^ 
the failure of the Allied:offensives in Ffaiicc in-1916j .the} Japanese 
thoughtfully took soundings in the immediate; yicinity;; of;® 
Kong), but there were obvious disadvantages in a German'yicto^'^.so 
far as Japan was concerned. German methods too closely, resembled 
her own for their purport to be misunderstood, and in any,/case, 
Japan had ambitions in Shantung, ryhich German predominance there 
effectively blocked. Accordingly, the enemies of .1905 were brOught’ 
into uneasy association in the -Alliance against.-the Central 

Powers. The Japanese contemplated this alliance ^wth cynical dey 
tachmcnt. They had no objection to the whole of Europe exhausfmg/ 
itself in a war of attrition. It would make their ultimate mastejy 
of the Pacific easier of achievement, more especially as they had nO 
intention of participating in , the struggle, beyong the:point where ■ 
German interests were expelled from Shantung. . 

There was one other state which was greatly affected by tile- 
events of 1904-5. The entire campaign had been fought on Chinese 
soil, and China, though not a belligerent, had been completely powef;? 
less to influence the course of events. She had declared her heutrality,/ 
and wherever possible she had asserted it, but a discerning eye,; 
investigating the various instances of assertion, could without diffi¬ 
culty trace a desire not to offend her powerful Asiatic neighbour, 
in her prompt internment of Russian ships of War, and similar, acts.^ 
When peace negotiations were opened, China made a feeble effort to; 
assert , her right to participate, but both parties' cpntcrhbtupuSly.- 
ignored this claim, which’ even President Roosevelt, for albAiherica’s- 
traditional attachment to China’s territorial integrity,^does nptye^^ 

, to have taken seriously. The peace.treaty trarisferfed..Ghiriese/terrir : 
tory and extensive rights in Manchuria, frbm Russia :tp‘Jap 
even the formality of asking Ghiria’s con'sePt was/pyterlpoked/ VCh^ 

... in fact, had sunk to such a degree of imppten.peThat/she/hpp.e^ 

; ;.td lie rather the ohject of , international;, activity;, than /y.^m 
the,‘intevnatiohal' community.'//For fhe Chinese; hmyeyer,; &^^^^ 
/.Athhjast word,;-.® whbm;/they/,tfaditiQb4i^^ 
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poverty of her resources, then so could China. If the Imperial 
dynasty barred the way to the necessary' national regeneration, then 
the dynasty must be sivept away. In the decade following the Russo- 
Japanese War more Chinese students went to Japan to study than at 
any' other time. Amongst them were Dr. Sun Yat-sen and General 
Chiang Kai-shelc. If the Japanese had solved the problem of success¬ 
ful Westernisation, then the Chinese would go to school svith them. 
As yet, the Chinese had no suspicion that Japanese ambition was so 
inordinate that it aimed at nothing less than the subjugation of the 
whole of China. 

The Russo-Japanese War, therefore, accelerated the fall of the 
Manchu Dynasty. For the time being Japan was w.atcliful, but 
afraid to commit herself. If China had shown signs of a powerful 
national awakening in 1911, Japan would no doubt have embraced 
the earliest opportunity to inten-cne, as she did in 1931 and again 
in 1937. It seemed, however, that the Chinese were simply continu¬ 
ing their process of disintegration, only no longer behind the facade 
of the Empire. That being so, there was no cause for anxiety, and 
the Chinese Revolution could be welcomed with suitably florid 
expressions of sy'mpathy. One precaution, however, the Japanese 
took at the earliest opportunity. The disintegration of China was, 
in itself, a good thing, from the Japanese point of view. The 
opportunities to intervene were considerably increased. But beyond a 
certain point, increasing disorder might prove a threat to steadily 
expanding Japanese interests in Southern Manchuria. Japan, there¬ 
fore, took the necessary steps to avert this danger. Among the 
Chinese volunteers xvho had fought on the Japanese side in the 
Russo-Japanese War tvas a young Chinese soldier named Chang 
Tso-lin. During the Revolution Chang raised an army, and freed 
Manchuria of Imperial troops. Thereafter, until his death in 1928, 
whilst retreating from Peking before the Nationalist armies, Chang 
ruled Manchuria from his capital at JIukden, for all practical 
purposes the head of an independent state. For all that Chang had 
spent some years of his eventful career following the not unremunera- 
tive profession of banditry, his rule in Manchuria was by no means 
unenlightened. There was little internal disorder, and taxation ivas 
less arbitrary than elseivherc in China. The result was that there 
was a steady influx of Chinese into Manchuria between 1911 and 
1928. Non-Japanese foreign interests were protected, and there was 
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suggested should be controlled by an international syndicate in which 
the United States would naturally be represented. The proposal 
was prompted by the steady development of events in Manchuria 
whicli, as the United States saw, would soon have reached tlie point 
where American enterprise was excluded altogether. But both 
Russia and Japan drew closer together to repel the intruder, and in 
1910 they signed a convention whereby, if their interests in Man¬ 
churia were to he threatened by any third party, Japan was to take 
the necessary steps to preserve them. It was also agreed in the 
negotiations at this period that the western half of Inner Mongolia 
was to be regarded as within the Russian sphere of interest, whilst 
the eastern half fell within the Japanese sphere. 

Japan’s international position was now so strong that, in addition 
to the annexation of Korea, she was able to turn Southern Man¬ 
churia, under Chang Tso-lin’s complaisant rule, into something 
approaching a protectorate. By a treaty of 1905 with China she 
forbade China to build in Manchuria any railway or branch line 
which would be prejudidal to the railways under her control; and in 
1906 the South Manchuria Railway Company, with a capital of 
£20,000,000, one-half of which was furnished by the Japanese 
Government, was formed to take control of the entire system. With 
the operation of the railways went complete police and administrative 
control of the ‘ railway zone ’ extending nearly twenty miles on 
either side of the railways. Simultaneously, all efforts of nationals 
of other treaty Powers to open new industrial enterprises in Man¬ 
churia were systematically blocked. Japan, if was evident, had come 
to stay. 



THE TWENT^ONE^DEm 
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To understand how the Demands came to be presented it is 
necessary to recall the position of the principal Powers "with interests 
in China at this time. Of China herself, it is sufficient to'say that 
the initial impulse towards reorganisation generated by the Revolu¬ 
tion had died away. Ambitious militarists were already consolidating 
their hold upon various provinces, and Yuan Shih-kai was dreaming 
of the restoration of the Empire, with himself as the founder of a 
new dynasty. There was nothing here that could impede Japan's 
ruthless onward march. The checks on her conduct prior to 1915 
had been imposed by fear of a hostile combination, not by any moral 
scruples. Little assistance was given by Japan to the Allies, beyond 
the initiation of operations in Shantung, leading to the occupation 
of Kiaochow leased territory. In spite of a Chinese reminder that 
this territory remained Chinese, Japan plainly manifested her inten¬ 
tion of remaining in occupation, and of making it a base for the 
eventual domination of the Shantung peninsula. 

Seen through Japanese eyes, the First World War was merely a 
suicidal struggle between the chief Western Powers, during which 
Japan could quietly gather strength, and take up a position in the 
Far East from which it would be impossible subsequently to dislodge 
her. From the first moment of her forsvard policy she had never 
doubted that in the long run she would dominate the whole of 
China, and from that advantageous position reach out towards even 
remoter lands. When Japan took the decisive step of presenting 
the Twenty-One Demands, therefore, she had long meditated it, and 
merely awaited a suitable opportunity. The opportunity came when 
China asked for the return of Kiaochow. The avowed aim of all 
Japan's patriotic organisations was to cst.ablish a monopoly area 
in Eastern Asia. They differed only concerning the speed with 
avhich it was to be accomplished. There was remarkably little 
difference of opinion over the presentation of the Demands in 
1915, however. The European War was quite clearly going to be 
a long one. It would possibly end in a stalemate. In any event, it 
would exhaust the resources of the protagonists and generate feuds 
that would not quickly heal. Japan was therefore protected against 
a united front such as had deprived her of the most valuable spoils 
of her war with China in 1895. The only Power to be watched 
was the United States, whom Japan already saw as a potential 
enemy. The United States, however, was increasingly concerned 
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East alone, whilst. Great Britain and Erance.wp^ 
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seven Demands, confirmed and extended Japan's;control of SoutE 
Manchuria and Inner Mongolia. Within this area Japanese subjects 
were free to lease and own land, travel, and cn^gc in. commerce 
and industry of any kind, including the opening of mines. It was 
also agreed that Japan should be first consulted before China 
employed any foreign political,,financial, or military, advisers j‘n this: 
area. Tlie third group, of two Demands, regulated the affairs: of 
the Hanyehping Company, a Chinese Company under Japanese 
control. The fourth group contained only one Demand—^that China 
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along the Chinese coast. ,.. ' , ■■■.; ■ 

The fifth group of Demands were the most farEcaching., They 
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employ numerous Japanese, so that they may at the same time help 
to plan for the improvement of the Chinese Police Service. 

4. China shall purchase from Japan a fixed amount of muni¬ 
tions of war (say 50 per cent, or more of what is needed by the 
Chinese Government), or that there shall be established in China a 
Sino-Japanese jointly worked arsenal. Japanese technical e.\perts 
are to be employed and Japanese material to be purchased. 

5. China agrees to grant to Japan the right of constructing, a 
railway connecting Wuchang with Kiukiang and Nanchang, another 
line between Nanchang and Hangchow, and another between Nan¬ 
chang and Chaochow. 

6. If China needs foreign capital to work mines, build rail¬ 
ways, and construct harbour-works (including dockyards) in the 
Province of Fukien, Japan shall be first consulted. 

7. China agrees that Japanese subjects shall have the right of 
missionary propaganda (for Buddhism) in China. 

The terms of these seven Demands were deliberately vague. 
They were plainly the starting-point of unending pressure upon the 
unfortunate Chinese Government. By the terms of the Demands, 
Fukien, Shantung, Southern Manchuria, and Inner Mongolia could 
be regarded as ceded to Japan. The remainder of China was to 
become colonial territory, organised to strengthen Japan. 

Japan’s mlidc of making known the terms of the Demands, to 
foreign Powers was attended with much duplicit)’. First of all she 
denied tlieir existence completely. Some weeks later she admitted 
their existence, but communicated eleven Demands only, excluding 
the fifth group, as well as some of the wore far-reaching of the 
others. Such double-dealings were practised, not on potential enemies, 
but on allies in the First World War, and upon the United States. 

Several months of negotiations brought little further clarification 
of the extent of Japan’s ambitions in China, althou^ in one or 
two instances some of the vaguer Demands were reframed with 
increased precision. Following China’s acceptance of the Demands 
(albeit in the case of Group v, wnth certain reservations) treaties 
were drawn up and signed on 25th May. Ratifications were ex¬ 
changed on 8th June. The Demands, and the treaties embodying 
them, infringed the ‘ open door ’ principle which, since 1900, was 
regarded as governing the relations of the treaty Powers with 
China. Accordingly, the United States addressed a note to both 
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China and Japan, stating that * it cannot recognise any agreement or 
undertaking which has been entered into or which may be entered 
into between the Governments of China and Japan impairing the 
treaty rights of the United States, and its citizens in China, the 
political or territorial integrity of the Republic of China, or the 
international policy relative to China commonly known as the open- 
door policy.’ Japan’s European ‘ allies ’ were unable to permit 
themselves to go even that far. Their embarrassed silence remained 
unbroken. 

The immediate effect of the Twenty-One Demands was for 
Cliina to lean more strongly upon the United States than she had 
done before. The United States was not the ally of Japan. She 
had e.xtracted no territorial concessions from China, and she had 
done more to indicate her disapproval of Japanese policy than any 
other Power, Unfortunately the United States was at all times 
reluctant to back up her Far Eastern policy by force, and this was 
particularly the case at this time, since relations with the Central 
Powers were becoming steadily worse. However, American par¬ 
ticipation in the First World War at length appeared to offer China 
a possible way of escape out of her dependence upon Japan. If 
China also entered the war she could obtain a seat at the Peace 
Conference, where she would be able to focus attention upon her 
own position. There were numerous questions which she wished 
to see discussed. First and foremost, there were the Twenty-One 
Demands, with the allied question of Shantung. There was also 
the question of the Boxer Indemnity, the annual payments of which 
were a heavy burden upon China’s strained finances; and there was 
also the question of extra-territoriality, as w'ell as various other 
matters. Thus, when the United States declared war upon Germany 
in April 1917 China immediately followed suit, although there were 
not lacking those who expected Germany to win the war and who 
found the prospect of being upon the same side as Japan extremely 
unpleasant. 

There was soon added cause for misgiving.^ Japan and the 
United States were now fighting on the same side. Relations in 
the Far East remained equivocal, nevertheless, and it became desir¬ 
able to improve them. The result was the Lansing-lshii Agreement 
of 2nd November 1917, which was one of Japan’s few outstanding 
diplomatic triumphs. By this agreement ‘ the Governments of the 
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United States and Japan recognise that territorial propinquity creates 
special relations bettveen countries, and, consequently, the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States recognises that Japan has special interests 
in China, particularly in the part to which her possessions are con¬ 
tiguous.’ It is true that the Agreement included a reaffirmation of 
the principle of the ' open door,’ but the implications of the agree¬ 
ment were unmistakable. The Japanese made haste to communicate 
the agreement to the Chinese Government, implying that the United 
States had now conceded to Japan pre-eminence in China. The 
Chinese Government made a dignified protest, and the United States 
attempted to minimise the importance of what had been done, 
although without success. 

The Treaty' of Versailles was a severe disappointment to the 
Chinese, for it brought no appreciable improvement in their inter¬ 
national status. Germans and Austrians lost their e.'ctra-tcrritorial 
rigltts in China, but the other treaty Powers retained them. Ger¬ 
many also lost her concessions in Chinese cities, and these yvere 
restored to the Chinese—but no other foreign concessions were re¬ 
turned. On the cardinal question of Shantung, the Treaty simply 
transferred all German rights to Japan^ in spite of the opposition 
of President Wilson. The Allies were bound by secret agreements 
with Japan to concede Japan’s claim in return for naval assistance 
in the Mediterranean. China, therefore, refused to sign the Treaty 
and made peace separately with Germany. 

The loss of Germany’s special foreign rights in China was by no 
means an unmitigated loss to Germany. In the first place, as far 
as the rights themselves were concerned, a breach had been made 
in the foreign front. If Germans could be subjected to Chinese 
jurisdiction, so could other foreigners, at the appropriate time. In 
order to hasten that time, China made a point, on the whole, and 
in spite of some miscarriages of justice, of treating Germans with 
forbearance. The main point, however, was that Germans and 
Chinese now dealt with one another on a basis of equality. Political 
considerations did, not enter into every private bargain, as they did 
with the other treaty Powers. The result was that Chinese trade 
with Germany showed a marked increase. Even politically, China 
and Germany were in sympathy, for the leading treaty Powers 
were now the victorious Allies. Had the German Republic been 
more alive to the possibilities of the Far East it could have plaj'cd a 
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;but, by this itime China was; shbiymg ’wciy sign of complete ilis-. 
integration, and Germany .let , the bpiiortunity pass.; . ’ 

V, dominance; at' Peking steadily increased.- ’ 

Successive Chinese Governments merely, represented reshufflings of; 
the Jnfti cllqne, who ivere pfogressiycly more subservient to Japan, 
since, they Avere compelled .to rely increasingly on Japanese loans; ; 
Political servitude • culminated in‘1917 in the notorious Nishihara . 


loans," . Avh ichj ‘ although ' nominally’ granted by private’, Japancse - 
interests for purposes .of development iii China, ,wcrc iii reality 
subsidies to the ,leaders, in return for a complete control of; 
ChinaV industrial, resources bji^ Japan. Other foreign Powers- 
might disapprpvc, but they could do nothing effective. On the - 
other hand, the Chinese student movement could, and did. Stirred 
into activity alike, by the implicfitions of these loans and by the 
award of German, interests in Shantung to Japan at Versailles, y 
they organised an anti-Japanese boy'cott in 1919, which swept away 
the Arifti clique in a formidable'outburst Of popular indignation for. 
its' pfo-Japancse policy. ', 


Chapter 15 


THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 

The armistice of 11th November 1918 merely called a halt to 
fighting between Germany and her adversaries. It did not clear up 
the confused situation in Eastern Europe, which only resumed 
nominal stability with the conclusion of Poland’s war with the 
Soviet in 1921. Still less did it make any material difference to the 
position in the Far East. 

It has been pointed out that in the period following the Russo- 
Japanese War, Japan and Russia gradually found methods of recon¬ 
ciling their interests in Manchuria and Mongolia, and of working 
together, AVhilst neither side was in any doubt concerning their 
ultimate relations, it was clearly expedient for both to exclude any 
other foreign Power from these areas. It is therefore not surprising 
that, following the Twenty-One Demands, Russia and Japan in 
1916 signed a further convention, pledging themselves to come to one 
another’s assistance if war resulted from any measures which they 
might take to safeguard China from the political domination of any 
third Power. But for the Russian Revolution, therefore, the world- 
might have been treated to the interesting spectacle of a Russo- 
Japanese front in China after the conclusion of the World War, 
the object being the destruction of other foreign interests in China, 
and the partition of the country between them. In any such partition 
it is fairly safe to assume, from the Twenty-One Demands, that 
Japan would have obtained the lion’s share. 

The Russian Revolution put an end to any such interesting 
possibilities, at the. same time opening others. The Maritime Pro¬ 
vince of Siberia, and particularly the naval and air base of Vladi¬ 
vostok, were the Achilles heel in Japan’s scheme of defence. To 
secure control of this province has long been an object of Japanese 
policy. The Japanese saw in the Russian Revolution a heaven-sent 
opportunity to achieve it. The end of Russian resistance to the 
Central Powers had left valuable Czech contingents in a perilous 
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dJsatjnament can be solved without any serious difficult)'. * If, on 
the other hand, you fail to establish the necessary preliminary political 
situation, you will never get .any agreement upon any important 
question of disarmament at all. mie Washington Treaties secured 
a substantial measure of naval disarmament which lasted for fourteen 
5 'ears because the political problem was settled first. The Disarma¬ 
ment Conference promoted by the League of Nations failed because 
the parties to the Conference had no intention of settling the under- 
lying political problem at all. 

As is often the case with successful conferences, the decisive 
moves were made before the Conference opened. Increasingly with 
the exposure of Japan’s far-reaching designs in Eastern Asia, the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance was causing deep uneasiness, both in the 
United States and in the Dominions, Great Britain was there¬ 
fore induced not to renew the alliance, and Japan found herself 
once more confronted at the Conference with an association of 
Western Powers. It was knowledge of this fact, and this alone, 
which was responsible for her moderate attitude, for now there was 
no longer either Russia or Germany as a possible ally. There were 
also other factors. The Japanese navy had increased formidably 
during the World War; but the British and American navies had 
also greatly expanded. Now the United States threatened a vast 
new navy programme, in which aircraft carriers and 50,000-ton 
battleships occupied a prominent place. Great Britain laconically 
replied to this by stating that she would build ship for ship with 
the United States. In any event, more ships of the Hood class were 
already on the stocks. The object of this naval race was not the usual 
one. No one considered it to be a possibility that the two navies 
of the English-speaking Powers could be used against one another. 
The combined threat was one with which Japan could not possibly 
compete, and she sulkily gave in. ' 

Thcie was one or uvo other features concerning the Conference 
which should be noted, China was represented at the Conference, 
but it was the China of the northern militarists, tiucatened by the 
menacing shadow of Japan, and tied hand and foot to the main 
treaty Powers. Dr, Sun’s government at Canton asked for separate 
representation, which was refused. As a result he looked increas¬ 
ingly to Russia. Further, although this was a conference to settle 
the affairs of the Pacific generally, Russia was not invited to attend. 
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of racial equality. This had been refused, and they were now pre¬ 
cluded from raising the immigration question at any Pacific Con¬ 
ference—a fact which they resented all the more, since the United 
States in 1923, under pressure from the Western states, passed a 
general exclusion law. The Dominions had already adopted immi¬ 
gration policies of a similar kind. 

In two other matters the United States exploited her strong 
position to the utmost. First, the American Delegation to the Con¬ 
ference presented a severe indictment of Japan’s policy in Siberia, 
not from any affection for Russia, but because the northern tip of 
the Maritime Province closely approaches Alaska. Second, when 
the Chinese Delegation presented a strong plea for the abrogation 
of the Twenty-One Demands, the American Delegation warmly 
supported it. In neither case could any action be taken, except in 
so far as the Nine Power Treaty impliedly put an end to those 
Demands which violated China’s integrity and the principle of the 
‘open door’; but the Japanese were left in no possible doubt con¬ 
cerning the trend of American policy. 

One of the main problems before the Conference was that of 
Shantung. By the Treaty of 25th May 1915, embodying the 
Twenty-One Demands, China had agreed to any future disposition 
of German rights in this province to Japan, and by the secret agree¬ 
ment of 1917 for naval assistance Great Britain and Franc^had 
accepted the Japanese claim. The Treaty of Versailles therefore 
awarded Kiaochow to Japan. This settlement was never accepted by 
China, and when at the Conference, fresh negotiations were insti¬ 
tuted under the superintendence of Great Britain and the United 
States, the result was a Sino-Japancse treaty of 4th February 1922, 
whereby Japan agreed to return Kiaochow to China within six 
months, to withdraw all Japanese troops, and to surrender her con¬ 
trol of the Shantung Railway. This settlement was a bitter blow to 
Japanese pride, and it was scarcely softened by Great Britain’s 
promise to return Wei-hai-wei to China. 

It has been shown that in the period prior to the conclusion of the 
First World War, Russia and Japan had sought the partition of 
China, and the establishment of closed areas under their exclusive 
, control. This attitude was in direct conflict with that of Great 
Britain and the United States, both of whom sought to preserve 
China’s territorial integrity, but to open up the whole of the country 
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obviously have tKe greater share. • ^Phe ;‘ open door ’ principle, as 
enunciated by Senator Hay at the time of the Boxer Rebellion, was 
nothing mo re than a redefinition of the British attitude, as enunci¬ 
ated immediately prior to the first Aiiglo-Chinese War. The 
Gonference produced an emphatic reaffirmation of the Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can principles, and so, for the time being, put an end to territorial 
aggression. The whole of the Powers at the Conference pledged 
ihemselyes, to the following, principles governing their relations 
with China 

1. To respect the sovereignty, the independence, and the terri¬ 
torial and administrative integrity of China. , 

2: To provide the fullest and most unembarrassed opportunity 
to China to'develop and maintain for herself an effective and stable 
government. 

3\ To. use their influence for the purpose of effectually estab¬ 
lishing and maintaining,the policy of equal opportunity.for the 
commerce and industry of all nations throughout the territory'of 
China. 

4. To refrain from taking advantage of conditions in China in 
order to seek special rights or privileges which would abridge , the 
rights of subjects dr citizens of friendly states and from countenanc¬ 
ing action inimical to the security of such states. 

The ‘ open door’ principle was explicitly defined in the Nine 
, Power Treaty in the following terms :, 

‘With a view to applying more effectually the, principles,of the 
Open Door or equality of opportunity in China for the trade and 
industry of all nations, the Powers other,than China represented 
at this Conference agree—^ ^ 

‘ (a) Not to seek dr to sdpport ^eir,nationals in seeking anj 
arrangements which might purport to -establish, in favour of • theii 
i interests any general supefiprity of-rights with ^^esp^^^^^ to' com- 
^ffiercial or economic developrnerit in any designated region of China; 
;V ; ■ ^dt -to seek or to support“theirhationals iri seekingdny such 
i; ;moppyoly or preference as .would deprive, ptheh nations jdf ;;tiieVi'ighi 
dlof-mmlertaking- a^ legitimate: ti^e^r 'industiy ;m: Ghimy^ 
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authority in any category of public enterprise, or which by reason 
of its scope, duration, or geographical extent is calculated to frus¬ 
trate the practical application of the principle of equal opportunity.’ 

These engagements remained the basis of foreign activities in 
China until the Japanese onslaught in 1931. During this period 
liberal elements” in Japan, allied tvith big business, and looking to 
rapid industrialisation and commercial expansion, were dominant 
and the forward drive on the Asiatic mainland was halted. 

A number of special problems relating to China were also settled 
at the Conference. The delegates of the totally unrepresentative 
Peking Government had expected that important changes in China's 
international status would result from the Conference. In particular, 
it had been hoped that some of the special foreign rights would 
disappear. No foreign Power was prepared to advance so far in 
1922, but a number of modifications were cautiously suggested. Thus, 
in 1902 and 1903, Great Britain, the United States, and Japan 
had agreed to relinquish extra-territoriality as soon as improvements 
in China’s legal system permitted. The Conference Powers there¬ 
fore agreed to set up an Extra-territoriality Commission to investi¬ 
gate whether any modifications in consular jurisdiction could be 
contemplated. ”1116 assembly of the Commission was delayed by the 
non-appointment of a French delegate until China had settled a 
financial controversy with France in her favour. It did not assemble 
in China until 1925, when China was already in the throes of the 
disorder out of which Chinese Nationalism emerged as the sole 
authority in China. Inasmuch as the Canton Government boycotted 
the Commission, its report, which appeared in 1926, was still-born. 
In any event, because of the disorder, it could recommend no 
important changes. 

A similar procedure was adopted with regard to the Chinese 
customs tariff. This had been fixed at 5 per cent, ad valorem in early 
treaty days, and had remained unchanged ever since. Lack of 
money was^a perpetual shortcoming of Chinese Governments, and 
the concession of full tariff autonomy was therefore asked for. A 
Commission was appointed to investigate the question, and it was 
contemplated that China should be allowed to levy additional sur¬ 
taxes of 24 per cent, on wide classes of goods. With the adyent of 
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the Nationalist Government to power, however, full tariff autonomy 
Was quickly recovered. 

With the problem of China settled by the Nine Power Treaty, 
the way was clear for consideration of the problem of naval dis- 
5 irmament. The Washington Conference considered only the ques¬ 
tion of capital ships, considering that if agreement could be reached , 
upon the question, it would be comparatively easy to secure agreement 
upon the limitation of tonnage of lesser vessels at some later date. 
Whatever the ultimate verdict upon the limitations imposed at 
Washington, the fact remains that they represent the most consider¬ 
able measure of disarmament voluntarily agreed upon in a system 
of power politics. The circumstances were extremely favourable, 
for with the scuttling of the German Fleet at Scapa Flow in Decem¬ 
ber 1918 Great Britain’s principal European naval rival had ceased 
to exist, and Great Britain was as predominant in European waters 
as she had been after Trafalgar. The passage of time had compelled 
us to abandon the policy of keeping the Navy up to a standard where 
it could face the combined navies of the next two naval Powers. 
Instead, we substituted the principle that the British Navy should 
be second to none, but that it should exceed in power that of any 
trvo European navies. These were, in 1922, the navies of France 
and Italy, and the Washington Conference conceded Italy parity 
vrith France—a serious mistake, galling to French pride, for the 
French contended, with some show of reason, that they had tended 
to neglect their navj^ for the army after the conclusion of the Anglo- 
French entente. It was particularly unfortunate, too, in view of 
TMussolini’s seizure of power, and his persistent anti-French policy. 

For Great Britain, the United States, and Japan, the 5:5:3 
ratio was established, and no Washington Treaty Power was 
allowed to build capital ships of more than 35,000 tons. The 
Japanese bitterly resented this inferior status which, however, accur¬ 
ately represented the existing naval situation, which could scarcely 
Tiave altered in Japan’s favour had a naval race begun. They argued 
that not only was their strength inferior to that of both Great 
Britain and the United States, but also they were faced with the 
termination of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, and the prospect of 
increasing Anglo-American co-operation in the Far East. Against 
ibis Great Britain and the United States pointed out that such a 
ratio really gave Japan predominance in the Far East, because the 

XT 
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Japanese would operate close to their own bases, the United States 
had to maintain an Atlantic as well as a Pacific fleet, whilst the main 
strength of British naval power would naturally have to remain in 
European waters. However that might be, there was never any pros¬ 
pect that Japan would renew the Washington Treaties on naval dis¬ 
armament when the ten-year period for which they were signed 
e.vpired. 

In one important particular, however, Japan received reassurance 
^at Washington, for it was agreed that Hong Kong and the Philip- 
. pines should be demilitarised. This gave Japan complete security- 
in home waters, and it marked a serious change in Anglo-American- 
naval policy. Coupled with the undertaking to give the Philippines, 
complete independence at an early date, it appeared to indicate that 
the United States intended to remain on the defensive in the Pacific, 
making Pearl Harbour in Hawaii her main naval base. Similarly, 
the demilitarisation of Hong Kong, following the retrocession of 
Wei-hai-wei, was an obvious shortening of Great Britain’s line of 
Far Eastern outposts. Two years after the conclusion of the Wash¬ 
ington Treaties Great Britain began work upon the naval and 
air base at Singapore, which was intended to be the main pivot on 
which the defence of British interests in the East would in future 
turn. With it went the development of Danvin, on the northern 
extremity of the Australian Continent. These measures aroused 
serious criticism in Japan, being declared to be a threat to Japan's 
security. Inasmuch as Singapore is as far from Tokyo as Gibraltar 
is from New York, Singapore could be a threat to Japan’s security 
only if Japan meditated aggression tvhich would bring her into the 
Dutch East Indies, or farther. 



Chapter 16 

" ^ ,' / TMKSOVIET AND CHINA: :, 1917-1931 / \ 

N.o .-understanding of the Soviet’s policy to\yards China dhd tlie 
. Far East generally :since 1917 is possible without considering -the 
, Soviet’s attitude torvards world affairs as a -vvhole, for Russia’s Far . , 
Eastern policy is merely an illustration of this general policy in , 
action. . . ■ , , . , , . .. . • \ 

It has already been shown that in the period between, the .Russo-. 
Japanese War ’and the Russian Revolution, Russia and Japan, witk- 
out resolving the fundamental antagonism between them in the Far, 

- East, had gone some way towards composing their differences in so ■ 
far as Manchuria was concerned, primarily with the object of 
excluding the United States and Great Britain, as the principal 
advocates of the ‘ open door,’ from Manchuria, so reserving that. 
TCgiort; either for partition between them or for domination by the 
stronger. The Russian Revolution put an end to this period of 
limited collaboration. Altogether apart from the fact that the 
Japanese felt themselves ultimate^ threatened by the doctrines 
propagated by the Comintern-^—doctrines which had a particular 
application to Japan, where all the main problems raised by rapid' 

.r industrialisation and capitalism existed in an acute form—the, 

; Russian Revolution appeared to afford Japan the opportunity of . 
acquiring the Maritime Province of Siberia, and in this way rounding' 
off the defensive aone which Japan claimed to be necessary, for her. 
own security. Furthermore, this, could'now be achieved with the 
. , approval, or at least the acquiescence, of Japan’s Western allies : ' 
• in the First World War, since these Porvers were threatened by, the 
breakdown, of the Eastern front againff Gerrhany, as well as, by the -. 
sprehd of Communism through such wide areas in, Europe ;and, Asia, / 
V,.;,In the'allied expedition to Siberia, therefore, to . strengthen the Far 
Eastern . Republic, Japan played a leading ’ part, - .and: she persisted In y . 
this, adventure for .ttyo yeafs hfteKthe.other’Powers had withdraWri.::! 
■Notjonly way thfeffkpedition cbmpletely ffnsufccessfulybut. its failure; f 
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led to the temporary replacement of Japanese militarists by more 
‘ liberal ’ elements, mainly representative of ‘ big business,’ as the 
dominant party in Japan, and so led to a period of collaboration, 
benveen Japan and the Western Powers, lasting for nine years. Since 
one of the first acts of the new leaders of Japan was to participate 
in the Washington Conference, and to accept the 5:5:3 ratio 
(a sign of inferiority in Japanese eyes, and therefore fiercely resented), 
their eventual replacement by more warlike leaders, when war weari¬ 
ness had passed, was assured. 

For Russia, the Revolution brought temporary obliteration in 
the field of Far Eastern politics. Quite clearly, recovery of Siberia 
must be secured as a condition precedent to the resumption of any 
activities at all. Even such plainly defined ri^ts as Russia’s control 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway were temporarily lost—in the case of 
the railway to an allied commission, nominally under Chinese con¬ 
trol. Nevertheless, one step of very considerable importance tvas 
taken during this early period. In 1919 the Soviet renounced all 
special rights and privileges obtained during the Empire. This 
included not only valuable commercial concessions, but also the 
rights secured by the treaty system generally, and in particular e.xtra- 
territoriality. The most important immediate effect was to place 
the many ‘ white Russians ’ who had taken refuge in Manchuria 
and China after the Revolution within the jurisdiction of the 
Chinese authorities—although Chinese control would have been 
necessary in any case, as the Soviet had deprived these refugees of 
Russian nationalit}'—but the step inflicted considerable hardship upon 
an unfortunate and helpless class. Judged by its ultimate conse¬ 
quences, however, the step was an astute move, for it sharply 
differentiated Russia from the other Powers with whom China had 
to deal, and caused the Chinese Nationalists to look upon the Soviet 
with increasing favour, more especially after 1924, when a treaty 
between Russia and China confirmed this renunciation, at the same 
time restoring full diplomatic relations between the two countries. 
The treaty also cleared up the status of the Chinese Eastern Railway, 
restoring it to Russian control, but without the administrative rights 
which Russia had formerly possessed, and which had made the rail¬ 
way an instrument for the political domination of North Manchuria 
7' by Russia. Finally, the treaty recognised the autonomous status of 
7 the Republic of Outer Mongolia, which in this way became a Soviet 
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In Communist ideology, as expressed by the Comintern,, wars, 
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external activities of the Third International was, through world 
revolution, to promote the establishment of the World Union of 
Soviet-Socialist Republics. The emphasis upon the two aspects of 
Russian foreign policy has not been constant. In the first years of 
the Revolution the activities of the Tlfird International were more 
extensive than tlicy were later. The second point is that, in spite 
of Marxism, the Soviet has come increasingly to realise that factors 
other than the purely economic influence foreign policy. One of 
them is the geographic factor. Russia’s lelations with Germany 
and Japan tended to remain hostile, largely because of the respective 
positions of these three Powers; and for the same reason Germany 
and Japan tended to draw progressively closer together. Both 
tendencies steadily became more marked after 1931. 

It has already been pointed out that in the last phase of his 
career Dr. Sun Yat^sen turned to the Soviet for assistance. Looking 
at the matter from the abstract point of view, this is not at all 
surprising. The Russians had conducted a successful revolution 
against ‘ imperialism.’ China was attempting to do the same. China 
was* also seeking to liberate herself from the treaty system) the bene¬ 
fits of which the Soviet had already renounced. Moreover, China 
and Russia had a long common frontier, across which Chinese 
Nation.ilists could obtain aid. In a way it is rather surprising that 
Dr. Sun waited for so long before he turned to the Soviet, and when 
he did it was not a surrender to Communism, for the principles of 
the Chinese Revolution as set out by him h.ave an unmistakably 
Chinese character. The Soviet, on its side, had a double motive 
in aiding the Chinese Nationalists. The ultimate objective was to 
establish the Chinese Communists in control of China, if this was 
possible. Even if it was not, the Chinese Nationalists were still 
fighting a national war, in seeking to bring the regime of the ‘unequ.al 
treaties’ to an end, and thus desen'ed whatever aid the Soviet could 
give. Accordingly, at the beginning of 1924, Dr. Sun admitted the 
Chinese Communists into the Nationalist party, in the hope that 
they would merge in the party as a whole. Thereafter Soviet mili- 
tarj' and political advisers, as well as munitions of xvar, were 
furnished by the Soviet. For a period the influence of Borodin in 
Nationalist councils was paramount, and the Kuit min tang was 
reorganised on Communist lines, with the object of working in the 
closest possible association with the Third International. 
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States, both of which Powers were in an accommodating niood,;rand, 
finally tire Chinese Communists '.received greater Soviet cncourdge-.\ 
itient than they had previously done. : 

. It was during this strained period in Sino-SoViet relatiohs that’ 
the Chinese Eastern Railway dispute arose in 1929. By the treaty', 
of 1924, and the supplementary agreements, the-railway .was in- 
future, to he managed by equal numbers of Russian and Chinese 
directors, whilst the Chinese resumed control of the administration 
of the railway area. It was also agreed at the same time that the.: ■ 
two contracting parties would nbt permit, within their respective i 
territories, the existence and activities of any organisations whose, 
aim was to struggle, by acts of violence, against the Governments of 
either contracting party. Between 1924 and 1929 there was con¬ 
stant friction between the Soviet and the Chinese over the control 
of the railway, which in 1926 was seized by the Chinese, on .the; . 
grounds that Communist propaganda was being spread,.'froni; the:, 
railway zone, in violation of the agreement of 1924., Three years' r 
later, in May 1929, Chinese police raided a Soviet consulate in 
Harbin and obtained proof of an extensive Communist, propaganda • 
organisation working under the cover of Soviet consular offices., F6r \, 
time it seemed that war would break out between Russia .arid . t 
China, but since both sides had much to Ipse by hostilitks, negptiaQv.. 

, tions for a settlement were initiated,; and. the Chiriese fagreed .ftp 
, restore the position whidi had existed prior to. the taking ,.ovcr.^ of. 
the railway in 1926. Further -negotiation^ followed, iri^ M 
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negotiations were ignored, and in 1935 an Agreement terminating 
Russian interests in the railway was signed. Thereafter the Cliinese- 
Eastern Railway, which had been intended to he the instrument for 
the absorption of Manchuria by Russia, became simply the North 
Manchurian Railway, an integral part of the Japanese railway 
system in the puppet state of Manchukuo. 

The agreement of 1935 was not signed in any spirit of cordiality. 
The establishment of the state of Manchukuo had, for all practical 
purposes, brought the Soviet and Japan -face to face along the whole 
of the northern Manchurian frontier. Japan had given too many 
previous evidences of aggressive intent at Russia’s expense for this 
to be a welcome development. The Soviet remembered Japan’s inter¬ 
vention in Siberia, first in favour of the Far Eastern Republic, and 
later in support of separatist movements in the Maritime Province, 
Conversely, Japan feared the spread of Communism, not only in 
Manchukuo and Korea, but also in Japan itself. For these reasons 
it was not until 1935 that a treaty was concluded between the Soviet 
and Japan, whereby Japan agreed to withdraw her troops from 
Northern Sakhalin in return for oil, timber, mining, and fishing 
rights, and a promise by the Soviet to limit its propaganda to official 
and semi-official acts. 

Consciousness of the potentially hostile attitude of Japan led the 
Soviet to prepare in good time for emergencies. Extensive schemes 
for the colonisation of Eastern Siberia were' prepared, the task of 
doubling the track of the Trans-Siberian Railway tv’as begun, and 
the organisation of a Far Eastern army of formidable proportions, 
well equipped and as nearly self-supporting as possible, was under¬ 
taken. The lessons of the Russo-Jap.mese War had been learned. 
The Soviet was determined that if she had to go to war with 
Japan again it would be on better terms than in 1905, when the 
difficulty of communications prevented Russia from bringing her 
immense resources to bear. Most significant of all, Vladivostok 
was developed as an air base—a most menacing threat to the densely- 
populated and flimsily constructed industrial centres of Japan, which 
are within bombing range. The Japanese noted all these develop¬ 
ments, and they strengthened their determination to secure complete 
control of Manchuria at the earliest possible moment. With a 
strong force stationed on the Manchurian frontier it might be pos- 
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A:'J jeraphasiseditov'ther.Soyiet^.i^^ 


^thercfdre happened that although support'wainot;withdta^yn'.from' 
A.' the Chinese-.Communists, it. was not afforded- them ,to: an 'extent 
whichtvbuld-render them a threat to the Nationalist. (3overhmentA 


-Meanwhile, neither the Soviet nor China had'ariy.Adifficulty.;;in* 
: discovering the identity of the most menacirigAPotVer in Eastern; 
. Asia, and in taking steps to resist. When Japan attadeed Manchuria 


: in 1931,, diplomatic relations . between China and ^Russia ^yefe; 
resumed, and in 1937 the two countries signed a Pact of Non- 
aggression, by which each state undertook to refrain from aggression 


against the other, and from taking any actipn or entering intp,; any 
agreement which might be used bj' aggressors to the disadvantage, 
of the victim of aggression. ' ’ ' 



Chapter 17 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE NEW ORDER IN 
EASTERN ASIA 

Between two o'clock and half-past ten on the night of 18th Sep¬ 
tember 1931 there %vas an ercplosion in the vicinity of the South 
Manchurian Railway, just outside Mukden. It was not a serious 
explosion, for shortly afterwards the south-bound train from Chang¬ 
chun arrived punctually in Mukden. Whatever the cause (and this 
has never been finally ascertained) it was as much a surprise to the 
Chinese as it apparently was to the Japanese. Nevertheless, during 
the same night, all the Japanese forces in Manchuria, and some of 
those in Korea, were set in motion through the whole of the Man¬ 
churian Railway zone. Strong detachments, completely on a war 
footing, captured Chinese barracks at Peitaying, and followed this 
up with the occupation of Mukden, with its arsenal and aerodrome. 
Although few people in the West realised it at the time, or indeed 
for some years afterwards, this trifling incident marked the begin¬ 
ning of the Second IVorld War. Equally, it marked the opening of 
the second stage of Japan’s advance to world domination. It led 
directly to the acquisition of Manchuria and Inner Mongolia, to the 
attack on Cliiiia, on French Indo-China, on Siam, and finally to the 
fight to a finish with the United Nations, for nothing less than the 
complete control of the Pacific, and the domination of areas rich in 
resources of every kind, of immense extent, and supporting a popula¬ 
tion of nearly seven hundred millions. 

The reasons for this new move on the part of Japan were com¬ 
plex, and the moment was skilfully chosen. Considerable attention 
had been paid in Japan to the League experiment. If the League 
was a working reality, and if the United States, though remaining 
outside the League, was prepared to work in association with it, 
then there was an end of Japan’s dreams of e.xpansion in the Far 
East. By 1931, however the real weaknesses of the League were 
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:‘m'anif^t. It- remairied^ simply as inachmery;d6ritKe':sm^ 

■;;/ing“bf fa: system of po^dr politics.-'"In 1923. Mussolirii,- imbearcl; 

bf cheap laurels to cfoivn his dictatorship/established a. yedr beforfe 
/, had ''successfully, defied . it by ' bombarding Gorfii,! -and 'dfemandini 
. a large indemnity from, Greece for the murder ■ of'some Italiar 
officials in Albania. He rejected , all attempts at League interven 
■ :tiori, and .was a-ivarded the full , amount of the indemnity;.by , ;th( 
Arnhassadprs’ Conference, -^vhich had replaced, the Allied Council 
Japan noted., the precedent (and there, were, others), although for, th( 
time being she was unable to do anything effective, partlj becaus* 
military adventures were temporarily discredited after the Siberia! 
failure, partly because the party advocating commercial expabsioi 
was in power, and partly because the disastrous eartliquake of, 192. 
had weakened Japan rather more than she cared to admit. 1931 
however, the memory of Siberia had' faded, the party advocatinj 
peaceable commercial expansion were in turn , discredited becausi 
of the depression and the mounting tariff walls which were progres 
sively excluding her cheaply produced products front world .marlccts 
and also because the United States had passed; a, far-reaching Ac 
excluding Japanese immigration, thereby wounding Japanese suscepti 
bilities. Moreover, the very extent of the economic depression, whicl 
had culminated in tire autumn of 1931 with the . abandonment bf ;thi 
gold standard by Great Britain, made it probable that mo.st^^^estefi 
nations would be disinclined to risk a large-scale expedition,to th 
Far East, whilst Russia would be reluctant to go to extremes, sino 
this would weaken ;her position in, respect of a potentially hostili 
Europe; There seemed little reason, therefore,, to anticipate-fprcibl 
action from the West. On the otherffiand, these were cOgenf .reasons 
from the Japanese point of view, why Japan shbuld;act in Mahehurii 
without furtherdoss of time.: -r'' 

It has been pointed out thatirom the time of/the Ghinese^Rey^^ 
lution in 1911 onwards'Japan took;allb%il?hle'rneasur&.t6:breyeri 
, the disorder in China, .proper 'frqrn;;sprcadihg’.bp,dMahGhuria;;^ 
that this object was substantially achieved^thfou^Vtheb'nderstahdihj 
, which. existed betwefen .the :Japanesb andyMamhal/Ch 
During the. period from;1921' tO '1931;-Japan.rpursued;b cp^ 
policy, in .China, mainly as -a wesult bT.thel jhitiafive.'bf 
JMinister, Barpn Shideljara;;: Thefe;was-littleTreaspn 
fpb .Ghina;.uhtiI;Jb2^'l;pK>gressiyely<disinfbgrafedj/b^ 
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longer had serious anxiety over Russia’s designs in Manchuria. The 
rise of Chinese Nationalism, however, changed the position consider¬ 
ably from the Japanese point of view. In the first place, there was 
the close association from 1923 until 1927 between the Chinese 
Nationalists and the Soviet. In any event, association between China 
and Russia ivould have been regarded with suspicion in Japan, but 
in this case the association was between a Chinese movement with 
an avowed anti-treaty policy and a state whose ideology was Com¬ 
munism—and the Japanese had recently been showing considei'able 
neiwousness over the spread of Communism in Japan. Furthermore, 
the Soviet’s own foreign policy had as its object the liberation of 
oppiessed nationalities from foreign ‘ imperialism.’ 

When the Nationalists had brought all China south of the 
Yangtse under their control, a coalition of northern Chinese generals 
under the leadership of Chang Tso-lin was hastily formed to bar 
further progress by the Nationalists, but this proved as ineffective 
as all other anti-Nationalist coalitions had been, and Chang Tso- 
lin himself was killed in 1928 by a bomb, which exploded under 
the train in tvhich he was withdrawing to Manchuria. Chang was, 
in iact, a xitlitn oi Japanese polity, wViitb ieatei be was abooS.''a 
make peace with the Nationalists. With Japanese support, Mafshal 
Chang Hsueh-Iiang succeeded his father, but the son was already m 
general sympathy with the objects of the Nationalsts, and as early 
as December 1928 he acknowledged Nationalist control of Man¬ 
churia, and in return was confirmed in his administration of Man¬ 
churia and Inner Mongolia, and was appointed Councillor of State 
at Nanking. The Japanese, who strongly opposed this step, had 
overlooked the fact that if Chang Tso-lin was the last (and greatest) 
of the war-lords, his son belonged to a generation which hoped to 
create out of the Chinese tangle a powerful modern state. From 
the moment that Chang Hsueh-Iiang failed to become a Japanese 
puppet, however, the Japanese conquest of Manchuria could have 
been predicted with reasonable certainty. 

The extension of the authority of the Chinese Nationalists to 
Manchuria produced a host of problems. Although the Nationalists 
had by this time expelled the Communists, the Japanese professed 
to see in their principles no more than the vanguard of Communism. 
Aloreover, it was evident that the Nationalists were prepared to look 
tolerantly upon Communist propaganda in Manchuria, as an offset 
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to Japanese influence. In any event, Nationalist propaganda itself 
insisted on the termination, of special foreign rights in China, 
including Manchuria, even though by 1928 Japan had come to 
regard Manchuria as a necessary source of raw materials and food¬ 
stuffs, as a market for Japanese manufactures, and as a possible Held 
for Japanese immigration. On this latter point, however, it should 
he noticed that of the 1,000,000 J.apanese subjects who were alleged 
to have settled in Manchuria between 1931 and 1939 no less than 
four-fifths of them are Koreans. If officials and business men aie 
subtracted from the remainder it will be seen that the number of 
genuine settlers was veiy small indeed. Manchuria, in fact, has never 
been regarded by the Japanese as the solution of the population 
problem, as the climate is too extreme for them. The real reasons 
for Japan’s expansion in Manchuria weie economic and political. 
Even before 1931 Japan had built up a vast commercial and indus¬ 
trial network, based on the Soutbi Manchurian Railway system. It 
increased very extensively indeed after 1931. In the case of Man¬ 
churia, a further motive prompting Japan’s ac^tion was the fear that at 
-some later date Russia might resume the interrupted struggle. It was 
therefore essential to strike at the most opi5ortune moment. 

The extent to which the Japanese monopoly had already fastened 
upon Manchuria was emphasised when the Nationalist Government 
of China itself attempted some measures of development north of 
the Great Wall. Ignoring the agreement that China should refrain 
from building lines competing with the South Manchurian Railway 
system, the Nationalists encouraged the construction of about 800 
miles of railwaj^s in competition with the Japanese-owned railways, 
and then intensified competition by rate-cutting, and by diverting 
traffic to Chinese ports, to the detriment of Dairen, at the same time 
refusing permission to the Japanese to extend their own system. 
There were also incessant disputes concerning the extent of the South 
Manchurian Kaihvay Company’s rights inithe railway zone. These 
were extensive, and* were pressed,by the Japanese to the furthest 
limits permitted by the treaties of 1915 and beyond. For example, 
Japanese police habitually operated beyond the railway zone—a 
practice which had been tolerated during'the Chang Tso-lin regime, 
but one to which the Nationalists could scarcely be expected to give 
their assent. Similarly, the Company levied taxes in the railway 
zone in a manner indistinguishable from that of an independent 
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sovereign authoritj'. The policy of the Nationalists was not only 
to end these usurpations, but also to seek the limitation of adniitted 
special rights. Not having at their command the force compsrahle 
with that behind the Japanese Government, it is not surprising that 
the Nationalists made use of the deadweight of Chinese opposition 
to Japanese penetration, more especially since the Japanese refused all 
invitations to withdraw or reduce the number of railway gi'ards, 
which the Sino-Japanese Treatj' of Peking in 1905 promised should 
take place when tranquillity was restored in Manchuria. 

A further cause of discord was the status of the Korean immi¬ 
grants. It was partly an economic question. The standard of Jivmg 
of the Japanese is higher than that of the Chinese. Japanese there¬ 
fore competed on unfavourable terms in Manchuria, but the 
Korean’s standard of living (as a result largely of Japan’s repressive 
policy) is lower than that of the Cliinesc. The Japanese therefore 
encouraged Korean immigration into Manchuria. Not unnaturally 
the Chinese resisted, more especially as disturbances between Koreans 
and Chinese, mainly for economic reasons, were not infrequent. 
There was a further complication in the fact that a number of 
'K.tjttatis, “10 escape Jciptmtse uppitssatm, swig'rn. CVoTiCse TisS.Wivpi'Jq;- 
The Japanese refused to recognise such naturalisations and continued 
to exercise jurisdiction over these Koreans. It was a Sino-Korean 
disturbance at Wanpaoshan, on 1st July 1931, which furnished one 
of the proximate causes of the Japanese invasion. The episode '^as 
trifling, but it produced anti-Chinese outbreaks in Korea, which the 
Japanese were slow in suppressing, and these, in turn, produced 
an anti-Japanese boycott in China. A furtlier factor embittering 
Sino-Japanese relations was the arrest and murder of the Japanese 
Captain Nakamura, by Chinese irregular soldiers, in the interior of 
Manchuria in the summer of 1931. The Chinese took prompt steps 
to punish the offenders, but the Japanese harboured resentment at 
this outrage upon an army officer. 

The first Japanese steps in the invasion of Manchuria were taken 
without Chinese opposition of any sort, for Marshal Chang Hsueh- 
liang had issued orders against resistance in order to avoid a coiJflitt- 
Within four days, therefore, the Japanese had occupied Antung, 
Newchwang, Changchun, Kirin, Hsinmin, and Linoyun. Not all 
these cities were within the railway zone. By the end of the S'cnr 
the Japanese were in possession of every important centre in Southern 





Manchuria.^^J^^ Chinese had bebri quite unable to recover from the i' 
^Stviftness of. the Japanesevattadc,-and; Marshal. lisueh-Iiang: „ 

diad-retreated dnto China proper after offering, oaly nominal xesist- 


fahee/ During 1932 and 1933 the Japanese consolidated their hold 
-Aupoii the -vviiole. of Manchuria, and extended it to Jehol, ,in spite of 
..stifferiing Chinese resistance, rvhidlr at one time provoked the 
imminent danger of a Japanese occupation of Peking. Actual fighting-. 

;. was. finally ended by the Tangku Truce of 31st May 1933 estab- 
. fishing a demilitarised zone inside the Great Wall, between ^ 
Nationalist territory and Manchuria, but this agreement was.pro- 
visional only. It did not settle the future status of either Manchuria 
or Jchol, .although by this time the Japanese had taken the decisive, 
step oi sponsoring the independence of Manchuria. 

' ; The Manchurian problem was the first major issue involving a 
;,,; first'-class Power with wliich the League of Nations was. called upon. 

; to deal. The circumstances were not propitious. British economic 
difficulties were becoming increasingly acute. A Disarmament Con- 
.. ference, after innumerable unnecessary delays, was at last in session,, 
biit the prospects of success were non-exislcnt. Europe .was in the 
trough of economic depression; war-debts were still an issue.betrveen 
Europe and the United States, and the ghost of reparations was hot 
yet laid. Rarely have the representatives of so many great nations- ; 
assembled with so little real power to draw upon. In addition, the 
scene of hostilities was distant, very few members of the League 
had considerable interests there, and the U.S.S.R. and the United 
States, both of whom were vitally interested in the Mancliufiari. 
problem, were not members of the League. . 

As early as 21st September 1931 China appealed to the League ^ - 
under Article xr of the Covenant, calling attention to the existence j. : 
of a .state of affairs threatening the maintenance of. peace. * By 1931:2 V 
this had become the customary .mode of procedure, being less likely.. 2,:: 
to, wound the susceptibilities of sovereign states than the .mpfe Idgichlfv \ 
procedure under Article xv. .Tile early .effofts.pf the Lea^e Cdimcitv S 
were - directed towards securing the ; .cessation . of , and; :.theI; 

withdrawal of Japanese .troops -to; the,faihyay;i^pne.^^^J reply tP- thell ,? 
; ■ League’s communication, China smted that^she Was tvillihg f 5 - 

■ full responsibility for the prdtecdbn..of.,Japahese(.liyes ..and".^ 
as;Sdon as she regained control m|;'th'e|dctupied : areas, . whilst Japan 
ystated that she had nd:territoriaLiiesighS. and that her 
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acts were governed solely by the desire to protect Japanese subjects 
and the railway zone. She added that the withdrawal of Japanese 
troops had already begun, but rejected the proposal that a League 
Commission should settle the dispute, insisting that it should be 
settled directly by China and Japan. It will be apparent that tlie 
studied moderation of the Japanese reply tvas designed to test the 
extent of reactions abroad to her actions, and to leave open a way 
of retreat if foreign pressure necessitated it. Additional proof that 
this was the key to the Japanese attitude is furnished by the fact 
that, foreign reactions being far from unanimous, Japan extended 
her campaign in Manchuria during October, when it was evident 
that the League Powers proposed to take no immediate steps. At the 
same time, Japan adroitly declared that settlement of the Man¬ 
churian question must form part of a general Sino-Japanese settle¬ 
ment. In preparation for such a settlement, Japan transmitted to 
China a statement of five basic principles, which in her opinion 
ought to govern the settlement. These were: mutual repudiation 
of aggressive policies; respect for China’s territorial integrity; sup¬ 
pression of all anti-Japanese movements in China and Manchuria; 
the effective protection of Japanese subjects throughout Manchuria; 
and respect for Japanese treaty rights in Manchuria. The latter 
were sufficiently debatable in extent to form the subject of protracted 
negotiations out of which Japan could scarcely fail to profit. 

The League Council had adjourned in the hope that evacuation 
would be complete when it reassembled. It met again on 12th 
October at China’s request, and passed a resolution asking Japan 
to complete her evacuation by the 16th. It then adjourned again 
until 10th November. The brief session, however, had been sufficient 
to demonstrate that the United States was prepared to work in the 
closest association with the League in this dispute; and on 20th 
October the United States reminded both China and Japan of their 
obligations under the Briand-Kellogg Pact of 1928, by which no 
less than sixty-three nations had agreed to renounce war an as 
instrument of national policy. 

The Japanese attitude was steadily becoming more intransigent. 
A Chinese offer to submit the question to arbitration was refused, 
and Japan now argued that the continued presence of Japanese 
troops outside the railway zone was essential for the protection of 
her interests. When it reassembled, the Council suggested that a 



neutral;'z6ne establfslitid^^ut^^^^^^ :was 'refused by ' .; 

;J^I?ahV-. Hav failed: to secure: a cessation of,hostilities, the Council 
contented itself; this time with Xapaii's consent, with.setting up a 
Commission, of, Enquiry, under the. Chairmanship,, of Lord Lytton, 

'tq-proceed; to M and to , report qn the position. ; The 

■^Commission set ptit on its journey at the beginning of February 

' 1 ^ 32 ;:'V }; v; "y ^ V " ' 

.?:T^ the distance of the area under dispute 

CfrO.m the seat of the League’s activities was one of the greatest 
difficulties which, the League was called upon to face. So far as 
;the Commission of Enquiry was concerned it was almost decisive,' 
for'the position altered very materially for the worse whilst the 
.Cbmnriisslpn was on its way to Manchuria. Japanese control over 
; Southern Manchuria was complete in January, and during that 
month the Japanese were industriously promoting; a separatist moye- 
...rhent, which met with a complete absence of support amongst the 

■ inhabitants‘of Manchuria. At the end of the month the Japanese 
had extended the theatre of operations .to the Chinese city of 
Shanghai, where bitter fighting broke out, repercussions of which 
spread to- the International Settlement. Fighting lasted until 5th 
May. 

.In view of these developments, \vhen the League Council met. • 
again on 25th January, China made a fresh appeal, this time under 
. Article Xj which guaranteed the territoriar integrity of members, , 
and also under Article xv, \yhiGh was more peremptory than Article 
xih Failure to comply with its provisions brought the sanctions Article, 
xvij into operation; In view Of Japan’s obvious intention to detach 
Manchuria,: the dispute had now become a test case, whether ,,the 
League possessed any effective, authority’ in’’a,,dispute involving.'^a'; 

- major Power. Events, were.to show that it had hot. ,.As the Council-/ 
appeared: to be;;dispbsed to take'.nh action at an, ;,.^ 

12th February,- that the dispute be refefred/.to.the, A^eimbly. -K 
,pn 16th. February, ; the .Lea^e: .Council ^addressed ; a,'Cp 

.^b-J#an, Pbinting ou^t that uolnffmgemehtdf thh^ 

■ a tnexnber; ■brought.i-ahout- in ■.djfre^fd' of .obligations’ oindeh .the; ' ;■ 

;' ‘ ^lffd;;he i;^o^is^:;%^n^;mb^e^frh^ reply 2.^ 

.unmistakabl^-^Op‘Idth ,Febfu^;;th^;aile^eda^ 

.hiddmg, .declared'ifs’.independericeVbf iChjnL^ 
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Meanwhile, the United States had been adopting a policy coni^ 
plcmentary to that of the League. On 7th January Mr. Secretary'- 
Stimson addressed a note to China and Japan, pointing out that the 
United States would not admit the legality of any de facto situation, 
and would not recognise any agreement between the two states 
which might-impair the treaty rights of the United States in China, 
or which might be brought about contrary to the League Covenant 
or to the Pact of Paris. The League Assembly fell into line with the 
United States by adopting on 11th March a resolution in similar 
terms. 

Unfortunately during this critical period British policy had 
diverged from that of the United States. At the time of the 
Stimson Note the United States had invited the British Government 
to send a note in similar terms to the parties. Great Britain, how¬ 
ever, declined to make such a demonstration of solidarity at the last 
moment when it might have been possible to deter the Japanese 
from proceeding to extremes; and in an official statement on 9th 
January the British Government cautiously asserted that as the 
Japanese had given assurances that they intended to follow the ' open 
door ’ prmcfpfe fti Mmchatfit, rC had not consrrferwf rt necesssr}' ta 
follow the American lead! This act of faith, however, proved in¬ 
sufficient to deter the aggressor. The whole policy of Japan and 
Russia in Manchuria had been directed in the past to the destruction 
of the ‘ open door ’ principle in Manchuria. It was, in fact, the One 
point upon which Tsarist Russia and Japan had agreed in their 
Chinese policies. Moreover, no sooner was the separation of Man¬ 
churia from China achieved than Japan set to work systematically to 
destroy Anglo-American interests there. The true reason for British, 
hesitation was probably the lack of any indication that the United 
States proposed to take any effective action in support of its policy.. 
Whatever the motives for the British policy may have been, it assured 
the Japanese that they had nothing to fear, either from Leaguo 
action or from Anglo-American co-operation, and the separation 
of Manchuria immediately followed. Japan recognised her own 
creation in September after the Lytton Report had been completed 
but before it was published or presented to the League Coundl or. 
Assembly. The Council discussed it bchveen 21st November and 
28th November, and in December the League Assembly submitted 
it to a Committee of Nineteen for consideration. By this time. 
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however, the proceedings of the League were acquiring rather an 
antiquarian flavour. Not a vestige of Chinese authority remained 
in Manchuria, whilst the Japanese had dragged from his retiiement 
the harmless hut futile Manchu Emperor, whose rule had abruptly 
ended with the Revolution of 1911, and had declared him Emperor 
of J\Ianchukuo, in a feeble effort to attach some shadow of spon¬ 
taneity to the creation of their new dependency. 

It has sometimes been urged in additional condemnation of the 
League in its handling of the dispute that it failed to secure Soviet 
co-operation in settling it. The dispute, arose at a time when the 
Soviet was still completely estranged from Europe, and drew no 
distinction between the capitalist Powers, all of which she regarded 
as potential enemies. Accordingly the Soviet made no cffoit w^hatever 
to collaborate either with the League or with the United States. 
Lord Lytton, writing of the circumstances in which the Report was 
compiled, says: 

‘ It is obvious that in the opinion of the Commission their pro¬ 
posals were practical and capable of being made the basis of a 
settlement, otherwise they would not have made them, and they 
were made after some months of study on the spot and after hear¬ 
ing the views of many competent and well-informed authorities. 
There was one weak spot in them, however, which it was not in 
our power at the time to remedy. Any settlement in that part of 
the world must necessarily secure the approval and co-operation of 
the U.S.S.R., and we were unable to examine any witnesses from 
that country. In 1932 two of the Great Powers vitally interested in 
the area of our“ investigation were outside the League—the U.S.A. 
and the U.S.S.R.—but the attitude of these Uvo Powers was very 
different. The U.S.A., though not a member of the League, was 
willing throughout to co-operate with it even to the e.xtent of 
allowing one of its citizens to serve as a member of the Commission. 
Their diplomatic and consular representatives on the spot co-operated 
with us fully and gave us much valuable information,, and in any 
subsequent negotiations which might have taken place on the Report 
of the Commission the United States would have been willing to 
lend everjf possible assistance. The U.S.S.R., on the other hand, at 
that time was unwilling to take any part either in the enquiry or in 
any negotiations for a settlement. They -^vere frankly hostile to the 
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League of Nations and preferred to keep aloof. From the Soviet 
Consular representatives on the spot, therefore, vve could get no 
assistance, and we had no opportunity of finding out what the opinion 
of the.Russian Soviet Government would be towards our proposals.’* 

The Report was divided into two parts. The first part contained 
the findings of fact; the second the suggestions for a settlement. The 
J,ipanesc had not in any way impeded the work of the Commission 
in Manchuria, although, as Lord Lytton points out, not a single 
inhabitant of Manchuria was allowed to give his views on the situa¬ 
tion independently of Japanese supervision. The way in which the 
League handled the Report was not very dextrous. The Report 
rejected the Japanese submissions on the cause of the outbreak of 
hostilities and could not therefore be accepted by Japan. The best 
method of reaching a solution on a basis other than of force was 
therefore to dispose of the first part of the Report as quickly as 
possible and preferably with little discussion, and pass on to the 
recommendations. The main suggestions were that China should 
concede to Manchuria a wide measure of autonomy within the frame¬ 
work of tke CWtvese RepokUc, and that Japanese rights and interests 
should be defined and regulated by a scries of general commercial 
and arbitration treaties between China and Japan. The Commis¬ 
sion also suggested that the whole of Manchuria should be demili¬ 
tarised, and that a new Manchurian militia should be raised. There 
were further proposals for foreign advisers, nominated by the League 
and by the Bank of International Settlements. 

Unfortunately the attention of the League was concentrated upon 
the first part of the Report. 

‘ Many weeks were wasted in an acrimonious and quite profit¬ 
less debate between the representatives of China and Japan, m 
which no other member of the Council took part. Nothing was 
gained by this discussion. The relations between the trvo parties 
to the dispute were still further embittered and their attitude towards 
any compromise stiffened. The other members of the Council vvho 
listened to it were only wearied, and lost whatever faith they may 
ever have had in the possibility of reconciling these two antagonists. 
Much valuable time was thus lost, and finally the Council broke up 

* The ^ssons of the LeaRue of Kaiion** Commission of Enquirj in Manchuria if' 

Nevj CctnmorxseaJth Quort/rfy, December, 1937, p, 219. 
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wit^tiut;:;Kaying^actdmpiished'--^ny^ was- then ?v 

^feransietreditb;’:tKe:?Assembi^ 'where^Japafi;was made to';appeat; like 1 
|W prisoner Finally; in tlie mqntli of Eebr 1933 the 

i^ssembly ^dopfed; unaniinously (except for Japan, whose rcpresenta- 
I'Kveiydted'-a^ it^ anid Siam, whose representative abstained fronf, 
i:vptihg);-a: Report of its owha*n which all the conclusions as to-facts. 

^ bf'jthe.GOmmission of Enquiry were packed out and. arranged in. a- 
*fprm which a vote of censure on Japan. Having thus \ 

? taken "three months to adopt the, its .Commission, which 

should'have been; adopted without, di^^^ in, as many daySj and; 

; ha\dng formiilated. a censure on Japan which the Commission had 
; .carefully avoided doing,.the Assembly then dispersed, and no attempt , 

;.-was eyer made by the League even to examine the proposals of the' 

*; Commission or to formulate alternative constructive proposals of 
; tii own. It is true that the Assembly set up a Committee to examine' , 
J.the.proposals made in Chapters ix and x of the Commission’s Report,- • 

'". but this Committee had never met. The League did not even try 
i, to effect a settlement in the Far-East; none of the countries which 
..:.;Voi:cd fOr the resolution in February 1933 made any diplomatic repre- 
; sentations to Japan to suggest that the censure ernbodied in that 
, resolution was to be taken seriously, and all the subsequent acts of 
■ aggression committed by Japan in Jehol, in Northern China, and in\ , 
Shanghai have been tacitly acquiesced in without even a prOtest.’l, 

.. The League members, in fact, were reaping the consequences of . ;: 

. earlier irresolution. Tlie' Lytton Report had avoided, censure, and 
; had suggested a diplomat^ settlement. • The League Assembly ; 

. obscurely felt that diplomatic settlerhents fvere a .poor solution of. ' , 
a: clear international .wrong, arid procce.ded to condemnatipri, withput '. 

, '.being; able to .make' arijf effeefive-.suggestioni,: other than fhe- restofa- v;; 

tinh of ‘ the ■ .without having r-the ,necessary, Jofce ,of';^,f 

■resplption to' impose' -this' or ‘ anCpther^^settleoie -Great ‘ Fntain 7,;-; 

: had irnplied; i.h ;the;clearest possible; ;f ashIon'jh;at;shp'HvaC^^ 

;;;;;^:takte.;the ;leading;part' inig^L^guev^a;^; Jn;,Chiriaf'.an(i 

J'gp ;eyeri';:sp:; fdr-aS; thp Jfnited ;;'Statej^;whp''equally.pledriyiJid.l npt;|'' 

^ Jcqnteiapla^ mything h^nd ff iploihatic JemOn^rance; The^^ J 

;;; ;tepfaihed completelyJilbof,;:jfer^lt:w^;fhdb^ 

t^'jhgs not^^ly: ii^ff ectiye; Jmt^pfpy -Japan :.liaS; ^pected 

^^rsqmbiqfmvff a jJi^t Jdmagin^t^hi^;.pnde;;H 

* Ix)rd Lytton, arude cued, pp, 222-3. 
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of censure; and accordingly, in February 1933, the Japanese delega¬ 
tion withdrew from the Assembly, and a month later it announced 
Japan’s intention to withdraw from the League. Even upon this 
episode the League’s activities lacked coherence. Article i of the 
League provided that a state may resign only if it gives fwo yeans’ 
notice, and if all its international obligations and all its obligations 
under the Covenant had been fulfilled at the time of the with¬ 
drawal. Japan had violated the Covenant, the Briand-Kellogg Pact, 
and the Washington Treaties, and had been censured for these 
violations by the League Assembly. The appropriate action would 
have been to refuse to accept the resignation, and to expel Japan 
from the League. Nevertheless, Japan’s resignation was tamely 
accepted, and the question of the Pacific islands which she held under 
League mandate (and which she had been fortifying in violation of 
her obligations under the Treaty of Versailles and the League 
Covenant) was never raised at all. Appropriately,' the leading 
Japanese delegate at the League at the time of Japan’s withdrawal 
was the incorrigible Mr. Matsuoka, whose activities in the sphere 
of foreign affairs led Japan successively to adhere to the anti- 
Comintern Pact, to full military alliance with Germany, to a non¬ 
aggression Pact with the Soviet, and finally, to war with China. 
Great Britain, the Netherlands, and the United States simultane¬ 
ously. Only an astonishing combination of vanity, unscrupulous¬ 
ness, clumsiness, and duplicity could have achieved such remarkable 
results in such a short space of time. 



Chapter 18 


FIRST STEPS IN CO-PROSPERITY 


?;;;:lNvarinexirig: Manchuria the. thin disguise of an independent^. 

.:> Manchulcii6, Japan had taken a step from which there was no Jurn-.; 
■ irtg back; Sh earned the implacable hostility of 450,000,000 ; 
> Chinese^ She had chosen deliberately to renounce collaboradon with 
y ;the lYestern Powers, and was steadily driving Great Britain and the- 
:.v United States into reluctant opposition. She had also destroyed the 
.{traditional foreign attitude totvards China, which depended , upon ; 

; maintenance of China’s tefritoriaLintegrity, in order that all foreign'!: 
nations should participate on equal terms in the foreign trade, of ;; 
China. The question to which Great Britain and the United States 
y jvere avvaiting an answer from Japan was, what alternative system, 
‘;;’did she propose to establish in the three Manchurian provinces which,.. 
' ;with Inner Mongolia, were now under her control? If Japan’s 
' record of Korea, as well as the pronouncements of representative 
{' Japanese, had been studied, the answer would have been obvious. 

Manchuria is made up of three provinces : Liaoning (Fcrigtieh), ^ 
. Kirin, and Heilungkiang. After the expulsion of Chinese . forces , 

; ’from these three provinces the Japanese reconstituted 'the provincial J 
. . governments, under hastily assembled Chinese, who were prepared 
' “ to work with the Japanese army. In every, jnstance. the Chinese , 

■ ofRcials were under an obligation to . work in asspciatiori with 
Japanese advisers, and all anti-japanesejofficials, no "matter how- 
iriSignificant, were dismissed; All public enterprises previously ■ownedy. 


or controlled by the Chinese Government ..wdfe brought underJ: 
- . Japanese- 'control, including: . the- Chinese . .failwap'^,-^-^ 



y provincial goverrimerits,, the. - JapaneseJthen J_;pfoceededytoi the:;,p^ 

'■ •'Sten. iri llriif-incr.tViprn in n -cinirlp ctiifp '.nRlifHir.-'fViprp-fnrp'-iniantlfactufedi' ■ 


’y step jh .uriiting;theni in ,a single {State.-{They'therefore^ma'riufa^^^ 
''■ah .independence.movemehtj'^and JbfmusL be; cieariyvappfeciated.! 
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' manufacture ’ is used in its literal sense. As the Lytton Report 
points out, nothing whatever had been heard of such a movement 
before September 1931, for the simple reason that Manchuria is not 
inhabited by Manchus alone. The Chinese vastly preponderate, 
and in any case, the terms A4anchu and Chinese, as racial epithets, 
had become as destitute of meaning in China and Manchuria in 1931 
as the terms Norman and Saxon in Elizabethan England. There was 
not even an anti-Nanking faction. The whole of “the inhabitants 
of Manchuria, had accepted the fact of Nationalist supremacy 
as the only method of reuniting China and restoring her international 
position. The so-called leaders of the ‘independence movement' 
therefore represented no shade of Manchurian opinion. They were 
office-seekers, suffering from some real of imagined grievance against 
the former administration, udth not a few adventurers of dubious 
reputation. 

From these unpromising materials the Japanese organised the 
self-governing Guiding Board, in which Japanese army officers had 
a controlling influence, and this in turn g.ive birth on 14th February 
1932 to a North-Eastern Administrative Council, controlling the 
whole of Manchuria. Four days later this body issued a declaration 
of independence, and declared its intention to establish the Republic 
of Manchukuo, with the ex-Emperor, Pu-yi, as its ‘ Regent.’ In 
order to obtain the support of as many hdanchus as possible, the 
Japanese took every possible opportunity of favouring them at the 
expense of the general population, and similar steps were taken in 
respect of the small Mongol and Mahommedan minorities. Pu-yi 
was inaugurated as President of Manchukuo at the new capital, 
Changchun, on 9th March, and Japan recognised the puppet-state 
on 15th September by concluding a treaty of alliance and mutual 
defence with her. By this treaty Japan retained the right to station 
whatever forces she deemed necessary in Manchukuo. An Organic 
Law, or constitution, on the Japanese model, had been promulgated 
on 9th March, and in every Department of State Japanese advisers 
were placed, whilst the Japanese also retained control of the Man¬ 
chukuo army, the police, the raihvays, and the banks. On 1st March 
1934 Pu-yi was proclaimed Emperor of Manchukuo. 

In dealing with foreign rights in Manchukuo, Japan proceeded 
with caution, in order not to inflame foreign animosity at a time 






iJ^iehyresenttmEnt':ms‘;:still4 stroiig/; '- Extra-; 
iterritofiality; Avas at; first-not 'ciiallerigeciy; fiut by.. £ treaty of 10th; 
‘^une 1936 'Ja announced' her intention to abandon Iter 'extra-: 
/■territorial' rights' by progressive stages;- By' fifth November 1937,; 
ihp.wever, she terrriinated her extra-territorial rights completely, and- 
/im anhburicing this agreement the. Japanese explained that .since- 
: JuIy /i936 other /foreigners had been subjected'to the jurisdiction, 
■of Mknchulcuoan ,courts.' The extent of the decline of foreign influx 
; ence in the Far East can be measured by the fact that no treaty 
/Power—not even the United States—deemed it politic to register 
ieVen.so much as a protest at this unilateral destruction of treaty 
/rights. ,- 'At the same 'time, and by the same ingenious method, 
foreigners were, fully subjected to local taxation. This, hoWever, 
.'Was .'merely a trifle compared with the systernatic destruction of. 

' foreign interests in Manchuria by the promotion of monopolies in 
ivhich only Manchurians and Japanese could participate. Thus, the 
,Oil Monopoly Law of 1934 gave the Manchukuo Government a 
-monopoly of retail distribution of oil products, and empowered it 
' to establish quota control of production, refining, and import. The 
effect of this was to drive British, American, and other foreign firms 
out of business, and foreign protests were blandly ignored. From 
/ 1934 onwards the door in Manchukuo "was as firmly closed and 
bolted as it had been in Korea after the Russo-Japanese IVar. . - 

, The Western Powers were not the only ones to experience the 
effects of the Japanese advance. The Soviet’s negative attitude to- 
■ Avards the League in 1931-33 was due to distrust of those who con- 
;/troUed the> foreign policies of the principal League Powers, not 
jtp any affection for Japan. Nevertheless, suspicion of the West did 
' hot solve any of the Soviet’s problems, and in turn the U.S.S.R. was' 
/'compelled to embark upon a policy of appeasement for the situation: 
::^s;in the highest degree menacing. The U.S.S.R. and Japan now 
/.had a lengthy common frontier along the Manchukuo bordei" extend-. 
;.’.Ahg?fQr,2,000.miles, where, many unsolved problems sUrvived'/from 'an 
era;' Moreover, the Trans-^Siberian Railvvay ran dangerously' 
...p.Pfr:to,:thik frontier. /There were.extremely-delicate: problems in. the 
•/^ffaifs Outer Mongolia, awaiting settlement: .* There,; 

question of the Chinese Eastern rRailway,; in. 1^ a 
Aj.oaiise qf./Siho;Russian’;frictibn,,' and. now. ah Immediate, issue ;P'f ■ Soviet-/.: 
V'J^phnese'helatira^ '' ■ • .. . . ■.- 
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Immediately after the Japanese invasion there were difficulties 
•over the railway, for the eastern section was rendered almost un¬ 
workable by the action of bandits, which the Soviet alleged received 
encouragement from the Japanese. In any event, the value of the 
railway was now steadily declining in face of Japanese competition, 
and in 1933 the Soviet opened negotiations with the Manchufcuo 
authorities lor its sale. An agreement for the sale was eventually 
concluded on 23rd March 1935, and although the compensation 
which the Soviet received was trifling, an important source of 
friction had been removed at a time when the Soviet was not in a 
position to risk a war. 

That such a war would eventually have to be fought no Soviet 
official doubted, and the necessary steps were therefore taken to 
prepare for it. The trials of the Japanese war-leaders at Tokjo 
in 1946-7 plainly showed that Japan was prepared to attack the 
Soviet Union, when opportunity favoured, unless^ the Soviet was pre¬ 
pared to abandon Eastern Asia. The Trans-Siberian Railway was 
double-tracked, and greatly improved; steps were taken to end the 
estrangement with China and to assure the Nationalists of Soviet 
aid in the event of renewed war with Japan; but most important of 
all, there was a rapid development of the Soviet’s military power 
in Eastern Asia. 

There was need for speed, since between 1931 and 1936 there 
were no less than ninety-one frontier incidents along the Amur 
River, of which only four were settled amicably. A number of them 
arose out of conflicting claims to islands in the Amur River, title 
to which had been disputed even during Chinese rule in Manchuria. 
Many of the disputes were caused by the desire of these two formid¬ 
able antagonists to test one another’s strength. That Japan was 
making preparations at least comparable with those of Russia was 
shown by the fact that already by 1934 she had constructed nearly 
600 miles of railway and .about 1,500 miles of roads in the 
vicinity of the frontier, whilst according to Russian estimates there 
were 130,000 Japanese troops and over 110,000 Manchukuoan troops 
permanently stationed in this area. To meet this threat Russia 
strengthened her Far Eastern army to about 300,000, began-the 
construction of new railways leading to the frontier, took all possible 
steps to make the Far Eastern army self-supporting, and constructed 
about 5,000 forts along the frontier. In addition, Vladivostok was 
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;;ana&;a|ubimanne'and"kii';,l^^ 

foiitjintermissibii, aind were'ihterisifi^Jri^; d^ivjto;^^ 

azis on''the 'Soviet ^U-riion' ■ bh. 22 nA Juiie ;1941 /r 17 ;.=7' 7 ■ \ z': fi;, 

ihVtive. period ;of.exttemevulrierabiIity-^inV0^ 
iv^alsota.year, later^—the Soviet proposed a ^non^aggressibh^pacf^^^^ 

: Japan, r, This was, refused. When in^ 193 j jap^a'^ 
jdfemiiitarised zone; should be established to ,bbt .an.lehd; tb';f^^^ 
^incidents; it was the Soviet’s turn tb refuse .-7 Between‘749^^^ 

;^lp 6 there were prblongcd discussions with the object; of/.eStab^^ 
V dishing a frontier cbrnmission,, to define the 'boun.dariesJof wRussiaJ 
^Mongolia, and Manchukuo, but these failed to reach any Sucbessful; 
bonclusion. ' Meanwhile, relations between, the Soviet jandrjapan' 
}-deteriorated to such an extent that railway traffic bet\veen Russia^ 
7ahd. Manchukuo was suspended, and many Soviet cpnsbiates. -in: 
7 Manchukuo were closed. - 


V: A further sburce of Soviet-Japanese friction was their!respective 

inactivities in Mongolia. Even in the days of the Chibese Empire; the' 
Mongolian princes had enjoj^ed a large measure „of autbripmyvQb 
7'the outbteak of the Chinese Revolution in 19.U the princes of Outef i 
> Mongolia declared their independence, and following tlie Russian 
■■. Revolution, this area became a Soviet dependency, although riomin-: 
f >ally China’s suzerainty was still recognised. There, was no similair,' 
/'development in Inner Mongolia, where Chinese control femamed; 
/ ^effective, and when the Nationalists assumed authority-in China' 
there was a good deal of development,, accompanied by Chinese immi- 
7 gratibn, in this area. One of the first acts of. the Nationalist 


; ’ Qdvernment was to bring about an overdue administrative; reorgani- 
;;;sai:ipn of this area into the four provinces of Jehol, Ghaharj Suiyuan,- 
■; ^hd; Ningshia. . , Notwithstanding increasing l4ationalist ; :bbritfbli 
however, separatist aspirations of the Mpngolianj.tribes remained 
; , strong'w:hen Japan invaded Manchuria in-1931.: To secure cbntrbi 
//Pf .Inner Mpngolia would place Japan/in a; poritibh/fibm whicE tb 
7 , “.China’s .communications /with ,the Soviet/.' ;.She 7 ]t:hete;fore 

,,7 followed-her -pecupation .of Manchuria;/wdth 7 ari 7 bCcuparidn^ 

!;/; Jphdh! and then of.;the' two other province's/hf inner ^ 
v“ ^'b^h^t./ond Suiyuan/r^-J'o siipp6ffc'Jbcal.;'autbnbmous!m6y;emenfs'was 
J/ Jap^h’^/bbyicus .policy!'and, m; spite of 
;/:;;Japan.;:Was;/able7jb;;secufe;;,;the!/establish^ 
j7MhbgQl;/state7-y;ith.ith;Capitai!.bf/.C^^ 
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of the four provinces was not completed until after tlie outbreak 
of the Sino-Japanese War in 1937. 

Before these operations were completed Japan was already 
threatening the Soviet’s control of Outer Mongolia. In the summer 
of 1935 she demanded that a Manchukuo military’ mission should 
be established there. The offer was rejected, and there was a succes¬ 
sion of frontier incidents between Manchukuo and Outer Mongolia, 
which continued Into 1936. In March of that year, however, the 
U.S.S.R. informed Japan that a military alliance and treaty of 
mutual assistance existed between the Soviet and Outer Mongolia, 
whereupon the frontier inddents diminished in number, although 
they were by no means at an end. Here, again, such frontier inci¬ 
dents may be regarded simply as a method of testing the respective 
strengths of Japan and the Soviet. They were not intended to serve 
as the pretext for a general war, and were not so used. 

The rapidity of Japan’s advance in Eastern Asia, facilitated as 
it was by the disunion of her potential antagonists, was accompanied 
by an increasingly assertive tone in her offici.al and scmi-ofiidal 
declarations. Prominent amongst these was what is known as the 
Amau Statement of Apn'f 1934. This was one of those periodic, 
conveniently timed declarations, which could be repudiated for the 
moment if foreign reactions were too pronounced, but which could 
always be referred to at a later date as an announcement of policy 
when Japan made a further fom-ard move. The Statement explained 
that in future Japan would oppose any Chinese move calculated to 
threaten the peace of the Orient, and that Japan would also oppose 
any measures by other Powers having a similar object. In particular, 
she would object to the supply of loans, war material or instructors 
to China. The Statement also emphasised that Japan has special 
responsibilities in Eastern Asia, that it was her duty to keep peace 
and order in that area, and that she was prepared to act alone to 
fulfil this duty. 

This enunciation of Japanese policy was transparently intended to 
be the prelude to the establishment of a protectorate over the wholq 
of China, and to the exclusion of foreign interests there. Hence¬ 
forth, Eastern Asia (a vague term, which expanded steadily rvith 
the growth of Japanese ambitions) was to be a special area in which 
the .ordinary rules of international intercourse should not apply, 
because it was being reorganised as a dependency of a master-race. 
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Once.again Japan Bad evoljyedja cor^^^ 

; Wli^d'&tler yearS;,lat(2ri:.m.;i3roa 

'Europe.^, •Jn.'bpth ca^'';die:':sche^fes"reipi-esedidd^ 
■^aalitari^h: reply-'to ,liaH-hearted attanpts *td sqlvb. thp 
•international order on -a democratic basis.'; in dapah’s ic^e tde reply:' 
;%ai:patticuiarly pointed, as the Japanese delegaaon it Qdheya; (the 
dvd years’ period of notice not having-yet expired) indicated .thi^t 
rdnedf the things to which Japan objected Avas the supply of techm 
; advisers to China by the League, and further proposals for Idans, fof 
Itbe saie of aeroplanes, and 'for the appointment of- European ,;and 
■ ■^raencan military'advisers. •' ■ , . i . 

. By this period the Army and Navy were taking meteasing cori- 
, iroi of Japan’s foreign affairs, and although Japan’s international 


[position was nominally one of greats strength, there were . dangers 
ahead, for which it was necessary to be prepared. Iri 1935. the 
oiydthdrawal of Japan from the League would take effect. 'In the 
; same year, the Second Soviet Five-Year Plan would be completed, 
,- ahd Russia’s industrial and military strength would then be increas- 


ingly formidable. In the same year, too, there would be a Naval 
'. Conference, at which Japan would repudiate the 5:5:3 ratio to 
which the Washington Treati.es had restricted her in the sphere oi 
'Capital ships. If such repudiation gave her a temporary advantage, 
in immediate increases in the construction of naval tonnage, anj 
Japanese who looked ahead could see that it could not fail to bring 
Great Britain and the United States closer together. lUmight alsc 
mean that Hong Kong and the Philippines, demilitarised under the 
> .Washington Treaties, might be .developed as advanced striking basa 
= .in .tlie Pacific. It therefore became an essentiaT term of Japan’! 
forward policy that the subjugation of China should be completed ir 
the'shortest possible time; and this, in turn, implied, that the .mea^ 
; ures, contemplated by the League Powers for the rehabilitariori.r^^ 
/;,-Ghina should not be allowed to be completed.. In ,1935; therefore 
. the docile Japanese citizen, whose Standard o;f livings vi^as airekd' 
. ,^J 9 RPjhg as a result of the increasing drive, for greater afmamehts 
C faced.', with the.bleak ;prospect of ;three:major .wars .in the Jm 
h.: -China,,against'liu'ssia,::and’ eyentualiyjhgams 

.■'[iGfeat -Britain and,’tlie .United •States.v-To-prepafe/fof -t'hese .ordeal; 
-r Japanese; Jiterkture '[was;'-s iioVithe.: ■;cbndehyib.ri 

M ^dkstihy,! knd ..^Iful; ■usd w^^fhade of ■ the'^ittering: pfpspK 
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of domination over an area extending from the Arctic to Australia, 
and from Tokyo to Bombay. No wonder that young Japanese sought 
refuge in Communism. 

At the beginning of 1935 China and Japan had reached a pro¬ 
visional agreement not to station their troops at certain points in 
Inner Mongolia, and their relations had temporarily become less 
strained than at any time since 1931. In May, however, two Chinese 
who were editing a newspaper at Tientsin on behalf of the Japanese 
army were murdered in the Japanese Concession, and the Chinese 
in North China immediately received new demands, which, amongst 
other things, asked for the cessation of all Kuo min tang activities 
in North China, as well as the termination of all anti-Japanese 
activities, and the dismissal of the Governor of Hopei Province. The 
Chinese went some considerable way towards complying with these 
demands, far-reaching though they were, whereupon, on 9th June, 
the Japanese presented further demands, which again were accepted 
as a whole. Not satisfied even yet, the Japanese demanded guarantees 
that the undertakings would be carried out, whereupon the Chinese 
authorities in North China refused to go further without e.xpress 
authorisation. At this point a fresh minor incident in Chahar was 
made the excuse by Japan for still a further set of demands, and as 
fast as these were substantially complied with, further Japanese 
demands were prepared. It should be noticed that throughout these 
negotiations they proceeded on the Japanese side from the army 
commanders, representatives of the Japanese Foreign Office being 
completely ignored. 

The reasons for Chinese compliance were not far to seek. Every 
responsible Chinese official realised that the struggle with Japan 
would have to be renewed at no distant date. The Government’s 
one object was to postpone it as long as possible, so that Chinese 
feeling could harden, and Chinese resources could increase. By 
the end of the summer, however, General Chiang’s policy of delay 
had become more difficult to achieve than before, inasmuch as Gen¬ 
eral Tada, the Japanese commander at Tientsin, had blamntly 
announced that Japan’s policy was to detach the five northern pro¬ 
vinces of Hopei, Chahar, Suiyan, Shansi, and Shantung from 
Nanking, and to organise them into a separate political and economic- 
unit, dependent on Japan. This was followed in October by an 
announcement that unless the Nationalist Government terminated 




|s6i^#liatHunisy:Ai^rft'-^f complete fai^re. 

liioMediately;aitenyard^ howcVcir,' tlicy .succeeded in procuring the, 
j.'estahlisliment of the East; Hopei Autorionious .Council, covering parts 
ipf . Hop^^^^ and Ghahar.; :TW suffidently successful to compel 
’ the Nationalists to .negotiate wkh the^J^^ representatives, and a. 

iproVisipnar agre^^ recognising a hodj' .k;n6^yn as' tiic. Hopei-; 
/ Ghahar‘.Political Council, was reached in December 1935. Within 
!vthe-area. Under its control extensive efforts were already being made 
' by . the:. Japanese' to link it economically to Manchuria. 

1936 there were protracted negotiations between 
China and Japan in an effort to seek a solution of the problem of 
their, relations. In a speech to the Japanese Diet on 21st January, 

■ Mr. Hirota, the Japanese Foreign Secretary, had stated that the 
^Japanese policy w^ based upon three fundamental principles. These 
; were that China should cease all unfriendly activities and should 
i;.embark-;upon active collaboration wth Japan; that China should 
' recognise Manchukuo, and finally, that China should assist in the- 
;^spppression of all Conimunist activities in Eastern Asia. The Chinese 
reply to this statement was conciliatory to a marked degree. A? 
soon as. negotiations opened, however, it was evident that Japan's- 
immediate aim was to complete the separation /)f the Hopei-Chahar 
area from Nanking, and at die same time to consolidate.her control 
" pf the resources of these provinces. It. is therefore not altogethe*- 
..sui-pfising that little' progress should have been made, when anti- 
.‘. Japanese incidents at. Canton and Shanghai in the,late summer.nf 
1936 brought a fresh crop of Japanese demands,'which included . 
aMemand'.fot the creation of an autonomous area to ihclude/the five- 
!.;hp'rthern provinces, and a SinoTapanese alliance against Comniun- 
•. ism.; rffio these delhands General Chiarig Kai-shek quite clearly cpuld 
..not agree, and the continuation of tfie negotiations, was made still.'; 
; ::mbrjdifficult;by',an. attdck bn Suiyan.by. avManchukud army, assisted'; 
Jbj; Mphgols—an: a'ttaCk.•.which the- Chin.ese Were successful ; in.-frus-'" 
;jtratmg.:;/:.;y'J.,y:'C';''JV'J 
r'^,.-'y^tjhepnd; of ;-.i9J6,'therefore;! a-^de'adipckbad' beenreacHedj. .butf, 
J.the JullV,bonsequenceS': ,of! this';,'vyereynot;rimm .experienced J;' 
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for on 2nd February a new Japanese Government assumed office, 
and the Foreign Minister, Mr. Sato, adopted a less arrogant attitude 
towards China. On 31st May, however, this Government resigned, 
to be succeeded by a Government in which Prince Konoye was 
Prime Minister and Mr. IFirota was Foreign Minister. The first 
acts of the new Government were to call for an immediate mobilisa¬ 
tion of Japanese industry for war purposes. Evidently a new chapter 
of Japan’s policy of expansion in China was about to begin. By 
July the two countrfes were again at war. On the night of 7th-8th 
July the Japanese attacked Chinese troops stationed at Lukouchaio, 
and this was followed by further clashes betsveen Chinese and 
Japanese troops in North China. All efforts at a local settlement 
having failed, Japan launched a general attack upon the Chinese 
Nationalists, confidently expecting that resistance would not extend 
at most beyond a few months, and that a quick campaign would at 
one and the same time destroy Chinese Nationalism and foreign 
assistance to China, and secure a subservient China which could 
serve not only as a vast field for Japanese exploitation, but as a base 
for a future war against the Soviet Union. Instead, the war lasted 
eight years, was merged in the Second World War, and ended in 
August 1945 with Japan’s unconditional surrender. 
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Chapter 19 

A PANORAMA OF THE 

The Pacific is the largest of the oceans, and it; is studded'>yith; 
over twenty thousand islands of all sizes, from coral 'reefs' td ;t^ 
continent of Australia and the vast islands of Sumatra, and,Borneo,; 
which contain some of the most valuable of the Ayorld-slraW; 
materials. The whole of Australia, most of Eastern A-sia^ and,, the 
whole of the west coasts of North\.and South America lie on, ;ife 
fringes. From Auckland, in northern New Zealand, to Panama thef 
distance is 6,600 miles. From Auckland ,td Sydney the; distance i?" 
1,280 miles. Darvyin is 2,440 miles'aXvay from Hong dCorig and’ 
2,130 miles from Batavia, the chief, port in Java. ■ From .'Batavia, 
to Singapore, is another 532 miles, vyhilst/Singapore is.hyer 3,000; 
miles away from Yokohama. Yokohama-is; 4,300, mile^Jrom Sydney 
3,380 miles from Honoliilu, 4,500 miles from,'San Frkricisco,; and; 
4,230 miles from Vancouver. 'ManiLa,:,,capital Of: the 
is 1,340 miles from Sirigaporej'and d-,87O miles‘irom;0a.rwin'.’vEfoto^ 
San Francisco to Honolulu is; 2,100 miles;;and; from;-SahVFrari 
to. Sydney the distance is .6',5D0 ;milwV,f6,85b,;miles:;sep^^ 

.couver from Sydney:;Ffom'Perth,\inV^estern|Austr^ah'ay4o: CdidmB^^^ 
in Ceylon, the; distance;.is ;3ilb,0..;.mi^^^^ and.- from Hbhart, in Tas¬ 
mania, to Cape ToSyri;is;Oyef;6,000'mile^^^^ ■ ‘ , , / 
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The Japanese islands lie off the Eastern coast of Asia, and are 
nearest to Korea, Manchuria, and the Russian Maritime Province. 
In extent they are about twice the size of the British" Isles. Climatic¬ 
ally they are well within the temperate zone, and although in 
summer the thermometer may reach the nineties, the climate is dr}’ 
and sunny, and the heat is not oppressive. The winters are mild; 
and the consequence of these climatic conditions is that the Japanese 
are unsuited to be colonists in places where there arc great extremes 
of temperature, more particularly extremes of cold. California, 
Hawaii, Brazil, and Australia are places where they settle most 
readily, although considerable numbers have settled in recent years 
in south-eastern Asia. The population of Japan is about 75,000,000, 
and it is increasing at the rate of about a million a year. Between 
1550 and 1850 it increased by only 3,000,000 to about 33,000,000, 
the reasons for this slow increase being internal disorder, pestilence, 
and famine. Thus, in less than a century the population has more 
than doubled, and although the birth-rate has recently fallen some¬ 
what owing to changing social conditions and later marriages, there 
has been a still more rapid decline in the death-rate. There is no 
reason to suppose that the population will stop short of 100,000,000. 
This is a most serious factor in the Japanese problem, for although 
the actual density of the population is less than that of Great Britain, , 
the Netherlands, or Belgium, much of the soil cannot be utilised 
for agriculture, so that the density of population per square mile 
of arable land is the highest in the rvorld, being 2,774, as compared 
with 2,170 for Great Britain, 1,709 for Belgium, 819 for'Italy, 
806 for Germany, 467 for France, and 229 for the U.S.A. 

Only 16 per cent, of the soil of Japan is classed as arable. 
Forests cover half the surface of the country, especially the moun¬ 
tainous areas. The staple crop is rice, upon which the diet of the 
people IS based. Since the maximum land capable of producing rice 
has now been placed under cultivation, Japan has been compelled 
to rely increasingly in recent years upon imported rice, chiefly from 
Korea, Manchuria, and China. Nevertheless, about half Japan’s 
population are still engaged in agriculture, mostly in extremely small 
holdings of about 24 acres. Another third of the population live in 
cities. The largest of these are growing very rapidly. In 1940 the 
population of Tokyo exceeded 6,000,000, and that of Osaka 
3,000,000. Nagoya, Kyoto, and Kobe had, each about a million 
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inliabitants,. whilst Yokohama ,’%ad : another .th’refe-quafters /of ■ a 
million. ':r-Vu "r--" 

Industrialisation has bcfen proceeding rapidly in Japan, hut there 
are serious drawbacks. There is a real'shortage of., cdal^ 
petroleum, although Japan has gone, some'\vay towards making 
up for the scarcity and low quality of coal by; hydro-electric i)o‘wer. 
The presence of coal and iron in North China and Manchuria, and 
the presence of some oil in Manchuria,-explain Japan's determihation 
to bring those areas as soon as possible under her: control. The 
process of industrialisation has resulted in increasing .labour costs 
and a higher standard of living. Both fell, howeyef, during the 
recent war. Industrial discontent, due to low wages, overcrowding, 
and malnutrition, and denied the normal methods of expression 
through political and trade union activity, was responsible for. the 
increasing fear of Communism amongst Japan’s ruling classes. To¬ 
day, Communism still remains the chief cause of anxiety to the nery 
regime. 

Contrary to general impression, the Japanese have not emigrated 
in formidable numbers. Only about 20,000 a year went abroad, 
and of these something like two-thirds eventually returned to Japan.- 
In recent years there has been a noticeable streanr of Japanese 
emigration to the Philippines, to Malaya, and to the Dutch East 
Indies. Restriction on Oriental immigration to the United States 
and the British Dominions has undoubtedly prevented the Japanese 
from establishing large colonies there also. The Japanese standard 
of living, low though it is by Western standards; has prevented them 
from settling in other Oriental countries as agriculturists Or manual 
workers. Their principal occupations are commerce and fishing.,,/In 
the Dutch East Indies, until restrictive legislation Was introduced, 
they combined the occupations of general storc-keeperS .and moneys 
lenders,. - i ^ ':v"/V, 


Besides the steadily increasing quantities-of foodstuffs, .ahdMrr 
tually the wbole of her* oil, Japan also has to . import ^ 
her raw cotton, wood, and rubber, as weil/as -three^quarf 
jron- ore, a quarter of her, pig.,ifon,: afid/h^f/heri^fap nrpn."^^ 

' also imports much of herrmanganese^ltungsten;' zinc,Jiri, J 
and bauxite. Before the yyar,'mff Japan^stinVpbrts^ 
preponderance came;:.;from;.^cait':;Brithin;VtHe'-Brffishi:^ 

India,, the United:,States,; and.".Nethefiands .-India;;. 
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tion of trade with China and Manchukuo, the same was also true 
of Japan’s exports, which were made up principall}' of cotton piece 
goods, raw silk (virtually all of which went to the United States), 
rayon and silk piece goods, woollens, machinery tinned goods, pot¬ 
teries and glass. The extent of Japan’s pre-vtar dependence upon 
the British Empire,' Netherlands India, and the United States is 
shown by the fact that in 1938 Japan’s total imports amounted to 
2,665,000,000 j'cn, of which 1,503,000,000 came from these coun¬ 
tries. Exports totalled 2,689,000,000 yen, of which the share of her 
recent adversaries was 990,000,000 5 'cn. In 1939 the figures were: 
imports 2,917,000,000 yen (1,573,000,000 from her present oppo¬ 
nents) and exports 3,576,000,000 yen (1,240,000,000 to those coun¬ 
tries). 

To the north of Japan is the narrow island of Sakhalin, long 
the source of dispute between Russia and Japan, and now, after being 
divided uneasily betrveen them, restored as a whole to Russia again. 
Apart from its obvious strategic importance, Sakhalin is the centre 
of an extensive Japanese fishing industry, whilst she, before the war. 
operated important oil and other mineral concessions there. 

Adjacent to Japan on the Asiatic mainland are the Russian 
Maritime Province, Manchukuo, and Korea. The development of 
the Russian Far Eastern Provinces, as has already been pointed out, 
was a consequence of the Russo-Japanese War, when difficulties of 
communication proted fatal, and of Russo-Japanese relations since 
1920, and more especially since the Japanese conquest of Manchuria. 
Russia’s aim was not only to maintain in the Far East naval, mili¬ 
tary, and air forces sufficient to carry' on war against Japan, but 
also to provide suitably for their supply and equipment. Initially 
the Soviet was hindered by an unfavourable climate, and by a 
scanty population, but far-reaching measures have been taken to 
overcome both difficulties. The extremity of the cold, with the 
necessary' consequence of perpetually frozen subsoil elsewhere, has 
meant that colonisation must be confined to the Amur River, the 
region of the Trans-Siberian Railway, and the Pacific Coast. 

Side by side xvith the development of the army' has gone the 
growth of the'eivilian population, special inducements having been 
offered to colonists, and especially to time-expired army men. 
The chief crops are grain, rice, sugar beet, and soya beans, 
whilst the fishing industry has been extensively developed, together 
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via .Vladivostok. '. ^ • , . . , 

In recent.years tlic Sowethas.consthicted.imjportankand strongly 
fortified bases at Pograrishnaya, Plagoveshchonsk, and Kha.rbarO'.^k, 
and has developed air ha.ses at Spassk, Vladivostok, and lvharbarov^k, 
and in Kamchatka, Sakhalin, and other neighbouring islands in the 
Behring Sea, where they approach American air bases from Alaska. 
There is also a submarine base at Nikolskoe on Behring Island^ 
whilst in the Maritime Province itSelf, Nikolaeysfc and, the new 
port of Soviet Harbour are being rapidly developed as..na')al .hases, 
in addition to Vladivostok, where the Soviet, keeps a Far Eastern 
navy of considerable size, including light cruisers, destroyers, and 
many submarines, half of which are of large size. If the map is 
studied it will be seen that Russia’s Far Eastern Provinces are close 
neighbours of Alaska and Canada: in the north, and threaten Japan 
in the south. 

Manchuria is almost the size of France and Germany together, 
and is one of the most valuable undeveloped regions in the world. 
It has great agricultural, mineral, and timber resources, which have 
given rise to very considerable economic development in the past 
forty years, but which, as yet, is no more than a fraction of ivhat 
h eventually will be. Manchuria’s staple crop is the soya bean, of 


which increasing quantities have been imported by, Japan,.i^and they 
have been put to a very wide variety of uScs., One-third^ of the 
country is covered by forests. There are extensive coal; deposits, 
much iron ore, some shalc'-oil, . and ,a number'of other minefais in 
lesser quantities. . Already, under, Chinese, rule>' 'there, had :been' a' 
steady and. increasing development of ■Manchuria’s natural resources.’; 
In particular,, there had been an-extensive inflOw'dp Clfincse.fmniP' 
grants,, at one: time amounting to overvarmiliion.Ja]year;>:ft 
directed mainly,; to the fertile-'and- empty J^ands;-.qf ’ northern^Manv 
churia;''J W^ith Japanese ehc.bufagemerit;vaiso,:: 7 :h^ million; 

-Korcaris 'have . settled there. ■' • Of:';theI.,tci'tai; 

35,00,0,000,, ;qnerthird fafe ^fecentrini^^ feA'ciy.'p.q'pte; 

. .':lated;.arcas of .nOrtherh; China;,'’After.;,l53l,,^^ 

pbpuiatiohJinlMahchuriaybu^ 
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ber who have remained there for agricultural purposes is very 
small. 

Korea was anne.\ed by Japan in 1910. It‘is about the size of 
Great Britain and has a population of 25,000,000, mostly engaged 
in agriculture. The Koreans arc a branch of the Mongolian face. 
The standard of living of the Korean peasant is lower than that 
of the Chinese, and no efforts were made by the Japanese to improve 
it, beyond encouraging emigration to Manchuria. Korea contains 
deposits of coal and iron, as well as of precious metals. Though 
deficient in political experience, the Koreans arc fanatically resolved 
to preserve their independence. Unfortunately, they arc divided 
amongst themselves on the means by which they should preserve it, 
and it will be shown later that Korea is one of the most delicate of 
Far Eastern problems. 

The real problem in Korea, as in most of the countries of Eastern 
Asia, is that of agrarian debt. Although the density of the popula¬ 
tion in Korea is much less than, in Japan, and although also a higher 
percentage of land is capable of being cultivated, and with better 
yields, nevertheless the Korean peasant’s standard of living is lower 
than that of the Japanese peasant. Three-quarters of the population 
are engaged in agriculture, and the average size of the farms is 
less than four acres. A farmer'with a. farm of average size will 
obtain a cash income of about 100 yen a year. Many farms, 
however, are smaller than this and.the cash income of the cultivator ■ 
of one of these may not amount to half this miserable sum. The 
farmer, therefore, except for a brief interval at harvest-time, is 
perpetually in debt, and interest-rates arc high, averaging 3 to 4 
per cent, per month. Thus, the position of the Korean peasant ha.s 
steadily deteriorated as the pressure on the land has increased. 

Japan’s contribution to Korea’s development was dominated by 
strategic considerations. Railways, banking, and commcicc were 
exclusively in Japanese hands. In the thirties, however, the Japanese 
Government appropriated large sums for the industrialisation of 
Korea, in preparation for the recent war. Thus, between 1933 and 
1938, the total of manufactured goods increased from 384,822,000 
yen to 1,140,118,000 yen. Textiles showed the most striking in¬ 
crease, with metals, machinery, and chemicals following close behind. 
Nearly 80 per cent, of Korea’s exports went to Japan, and over 90 
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her'impprts came from-theis^e source. J The readjust- 
V .ment df-Korea’s ecoriomy' will,therefore 

^: ;Stretching from the Manchurian^ .Russian, and lCoreah borders 
S in the north to Burma, andTndo-China rh the south, arid from the 
J. RaCific in the ea?t to the heart of Central Asia.in the west, is Japan’s 
chief problem, China. .. Within the eigh^^^^ provinces of China ;: 
Proper, which exclude Siniciangi.‘Tlie New*Dominion,’ and Tibet, 
are more than seventeen hundred thousand square miles, supporting 
a population .of .m'ore’than four hundred millions. , What the fulh 
area and population are has never been.calculated exactly, arid some !. 
estimates, place the. total population , substantially higher, whilst the 
full extent of China’s territory, including Sinkiang, Tibet, and 
Manchuria, exceeds five million square miles. All these outlying 
areas, however, are sparsely populated compared -with the eighteeri 
provinces, where the population is densest Jn the north. Indeed,- 
over-population here has been responsible for considerable numbers 
of Chinese-^nearly quarter of a million a year—going abroad, 

' principally to Manchuria, to Siam (where, there are about two and a . 
half millions), to-British Malaya (1,700,000), and the Dutch East 
Indies (1,500,000). But for the restrictive policies of the United 
,, States arid the British Dominions, there can be'Iiftle question that. 
the Chinese would have settled there in very large numbers. China’s 
population-is appreciated in proper perspective only when' it: is 
realised that the vast accumulation of people is overwhelmingly agri¬ 
cultural, and has been very large from early times, so that the soil 
has been, intensively cultivated by farmers possessirig small holdings 
which would be regarded as completely inadequate by other nations. 

China has very extensive supplies of coal,.mainly in Shansi 
. and . Shensi. Forty per cent, oi, the’;prescnt output, however, comes , 

, from;,Hppei. .Hence Japan’s relentless pressure uppnjthat prdvince, . 
prior to the recent JVar.J There -are also 'exterisiye,'reScr.Ves'of , ironj 
- ore,;, chiefly ^ in• Chaharand. the,,Yangtse ;Vailby; , DHiiia,. in :.hpnrial 
: '; • tinjes also, produces .half the world’sPupply of tiingsteh arid antimony,':; 
.,rindPa ysubstaritial quantify; :pP Jiri.J;;"The^e/and?’btiier;'nietaIs 5arp^ 
,./ ;situa;ted.;iri the! south'.:, Chiria’sVpfiricipal erd^ she.P 

; J,;is,,main,ly.'seIf-sUpp;oftirig''in';spitejrif:,Kef';;-yast;p^^^ 

!J’::.bf^which;;she Js;:^e.;.thifd;iar^t ;prpducef:in.;fhb\wqrl(Pj-Cbnff(^^ 
';;;^;.:of-!this;has,,al^'be^;;an:pbject J)f':Japariese;pblieyi^5.Irih.recent^yea^ 
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there has been some development of manufactures and of the 
textile industry, even before the loss of her eastern coast during the 
war compelled the Chinese to develop small industries by means of 
the co-operatives. 

A word must be said upon the position of Sinkiang, China’s most 
westerly territory, and its relations with the Soviet. Tsarist am¬ 
bitions in this area three-quarters of a century ago have already 
been described. This area is about twice the size of France,' and 
is as yet only incompletely known, owing to its remoteness. 
Geographically Sinkiang is peculiar in that it has several important 
rivers, only one of which, the Kara Irtish, reaches the sea —the 
Arctic Ocean. Another river, the Hi, flows into Lake Balkhash, 
whilst several others simply disappear into the ground. The climate 
shows great extremes of heat and cold, and is arid. The result is 
that much of the territory is steppe and desert, artd the population 
is probably in the neighbourhood of four millions. With irrigation, 
increased use could be made of this territory for settlement^ and at 
times the Chinese have attempted to colonise it, but their labours 
have been frustrated by the antagonism of the native Moslem 
tribes. Where there is water the soil is extremely fertile, wheat, 
maize, cotton, fruits and other crops being grown. There are also 
large herds of cattle and horses. Of minerals, there is an .abundance 
of eoal, oil and gold, whilst copper, lead, iron, and salt are present 
in lesser quantities. 

South of Formosa (taken from China after the war in 1894, and 
possessing a population of Chinese and aboriginals, with a sprinkling 
of Japanese) is the island of Hong Kong, lying at the mouth of the 
West River, ninety miles aw.ay from Canton, the principal city of 
South China. It has been pointed out that Hong Kong was acquired 
by Great Britain as a base for the South China trade during the 
first Anglo-Chinese War. When it fell to Japan on Christmas Day, 
1941, it had therefore been in British hands for exactly a century. 
Only the island itself was acquired by tltc Treaty of Nanking, but 
three hundred square miles of the adjacent mainland were acquired 
in a ninety-nine years’ lease in 1898. When the British occupied 
the island, which is about twelve miles long by about five miles 
broad, it harboured only fishermen and pirates. Under British rule 


' It IS between 400,000 and 600,000 square miles in extent. 
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the attractive modern city of Victoria, with its cathedral and 
university, grew’ up, with the complementary city of Kowloon a mile 
away across the harbour. Within the colony, attracted by its steadily 
expanding trade, lived nearly two million people, the vast majority 
of them Chinese. The harbour is a magnificent deepwvater road¬ 
stead, several miles in length, but vulnerable to an enemy in posses¬ 
sion of the hills on the neighbouring mainland. By the Washington 
Treaties, Hong Kong was demilitarised, and the possibilities of 
Hong Kong as a main British fortress in the Far East were no' 
longer favoured in comparison with Singapore. It was only wlien 
Japan denounced the Washington Treaties in 1936 that preparations 
for defence were resumed, and they w^erc necessarily of a makeshift 
character, more especially as it was a common opinion that although 
Hong Kong was practically invulnerable from the sea, it would be 
impossible to hold against a numerous and well-equipped enemy on 
the landward side. Wlien Japan made the attack upon Great Britain 
and the United States on 8th December 1941 the decision was taken 
to defend Hong Kong, and from the fact that there were food and 
munitions sufficient for three months, it may be assumed that the 
British authorities estimated that that would be a sufficient time to 
defend it until the Anglo-American Navy sought out and defeated 
the Japanese battle-fleet. Unfortunately the Japanese got their Blow 
in fiist. But even if the disasters at Pearl Harbour and off Malaya 
had not taken place, the defence of Hong Kong would still have been 
futile, since it could scarcely have been expected that the Japanese 
fleet would have been seriously crippled within seventeen days. 
Hong Kong is an extremely difficult island to defend from an attack 
fiom the land, as the city runs alongside the harbour. At two points 
the mainland is less than a mile aw'ay, and there are several neigh¬ 
bouring islands which could scarcely be held without substantial 
•forces. In fact, the numbers of the garrison weie too slender to he 
effective, and their loss, coupled with the damage which the city has 
sustained, was no more than a gesture, brave but futile. 

Six hundred miles south-east-of Hong Kong lies the Philippine 
Archipelago. To the west of the Philippines is Indo-China, to the 
east the former Japanese mandated islands. To the south are Borneo 
and the Dutch East Indies, and to the north Formosa. The American 
naval station at Guam is 1,500 miles away, whilst Pearl Harbour, in 
Hawaii, America’s principal naval base in the Pacifip, is no less than 
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5,000 miles away. Guam, Midway, and Wake Islands are in fact the 
stepping-stones to .the Philippines and China. 

The Philippines comprise about seven thousand islands, varying 
greatly in size. They are about the same size as the British Isles,’ 
and their population is upwards of sixteen millions, and is increasing 
rapidly. The largest island, Luzon, is over 40,000 square miles in 
extent. Mindanao, the second, covers 30,000 square miles. Sixty- 
three j>cr c^t. of the land is capable of cultivation, although much 
of it is still forest and jungle. The climate and the fertility of live 
islands assure them of a prosperous future if'only they are protected 
from external interference. The inhabitants are a mixture of Malay, 
Spanish, and Chinese, with the Malay clement predominating. At 
the time of the Spanish conquest they became Roman Catholic. In 
spite of restrictive legislation there was considerable immigration 
from China and Japan. The number of J.apanese colonists was 
roughly thirty thousand, being settled chiefly in Davao, in south¬ 
eastern Mindanao. There are excellent mineral resources—.gold, 
iron, copper, chronic, and manganese have been found in'abundance, 
and the Japanese were active in developing mining, as well as the 
fishing industO’. The Phillipines’ chief need for industry is coal, 
of which there appears to be little. Oil deposits exist, but have not 
yet been ivorkcd. Owing to the fact that comparatively little of the 
land is as yet under cultivation, the Islands are compelled to import 
a substantial quantity of rice. The principal port and city is Manila, 
which has a population of 700,000, and a rapidly increasing trade. 

Until 1898 the Philippines were a Spanish possession. They were 
acquired by the United States after the Spanish-American War, 
with the object of'preparing them for self-government By the 
Independence Act of 1934 the Philippines were given a self-govern¬ 
ing constitution, and full independence was promised for 1946. 
During the intervening period the United States was responsible 
for their defence. The Filipinos had always ardently desired inde¬ 
pendence, but in recent years there have been second thoughts, due 
to the increase of the Japanese threat, to which they must necessarily 
fall without external aid, and also to the reluctance to lose the 
preference which, as an American dependency, they enjoyed in the 
markets of the United States. In the United States, on the other 
hand, independence had been welcomed, as in this way Filipino 

* Thdr area is 115,000 square imlM, 
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coiiipetitioh, especially in' the'.siigilr Jhdustr)', Avas’excluded The- 
,, 'surrender of Japan in 1945 .made it possible after, all, for the Philip- 
!jpines to achieve-their independence on the specified date. 

When the Philippine Commonwealth was established in 1934 the 
first President was Manuel Quezon. In August 1940 tlie Philippines 
Assembly granted him virtually unlimited powers, and Quezon, nU 
doubt adapting himself to what he Considered to be the prevailing 
wind at the time,’ expressed his intention to establish a one-party 
system. , 

As in Hong Kong, further fortification and development of naval 
bases in the Philippines was forbidden by the Washington Treaties. 
When these expired in 1936, however, steps were taken to press for¬ 
ward defence measures. Unfortunately the Philippines have no 
heavy' industries, so that all defence materials had to be imported 
from the United States. Manila stands on a magnificent bay, amply 
large enough to accommodate the entire American fleet It is dc-• 
fended by the rocky island of Corregidor, Avhich is heavily fortified, 
and wliicb, in peace-time, bad a garrison of 4,500 men. . It was 
substantially reinforced in 1940 and 194.1. South of Manila, in 
Manila Bay, is Cavite Bay', with dockyards, naval barracks, and. 
arsenals. Another naval station is CIong.apo, in Subic Bay, sixty 
miles to the north. 

The task of training the Filipino army was entrusted by Presi¬ 
dent Quezon to Major-General MacArthur, who had a brilliant, 
record as a junior officer in the American army in the yvar of 
1914-18, and %vho was seconded for the purpose.' The peace-time, 
strength of the Filipino army amounted to ho more than 7,000 men; ; 
hut 40,000 conscripts were trained each year, and the nurnber was 
increased in 1941. In normal times, the United States maintained J 
a garrison of 10,000, but this Avas increased.-.during ,1940-41.; The ' 
Filipino and American forces in the island at.'the time'hf the- : 
Japanese attack possessed modern equipment, tanks and;anti^aifcraftf - 
defences, and the strength of the American'Air Force in the.Islandki-- 


probably ^mounted 'to nearly. 1,000 aircraft,. i=Tnie ffihghificent:de-;.'^ 
fence undertaken by Genefal:MacATthur.;tcStifieS;td; tiie’th6r6Ughness'<:t 
with which heViriade his' preparatidhV' ih ,the;;iimited time'"ayaiikbiej./:', 
and also'to: the’ st^diness' pJthe iFilipmbj'tihops.'^^-'^irsr^'-JJ' 
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positc area, compiismg Tongking—whicli lies adjacent to the three 
Chinese provinces of Yunnan, Kwangsi, and Krvangtung—^Annam, 
Cambodia, and Cochin-China, together with the minor states of 
the Laos area, in the basin of the Mekong, which were taken from 
Siam in 1894, and four of which were returned to Siam, under 
Japanese compulsion, in 3940. 

Immediately after the collapse of France in July 1940 Japan 
began to exert pressure on Indo-China. Simultaneously Siam re¬ 
claimed the territory in Laos which she had lost to France in 1894. 
The French were compelled to suffer the humiliation of a peace, 
dictated by Japan, in whicli Siam recovered most of the tcrritoiy in 
dispute. This, however, was not enough. In July 1941 France was 
compelled to admit Japanese troops into Indo-China, and to con¬ 
cert measures for tl\e joint defence of this area. In this way Indo- 
China passed into Japanese control, and became a base for the 
Japanese attack on Siam, Burma, and Malaya. 

The total area of French Indo-China is 285,000 square miles, i.e., 
it is about half as big again as France. Of the population of 25 
millions, the chief element is the Annamesc, who number between 
seventeen and eighteen millions, if the Cochin-Chinese arc included. 
There are also about 3,000,000 Cambodians, and just under one 
and a half million inhabitants of Laos. Before the war, there were 
also over half a million Chinese. Until 1940, the trade of Indo- 
China was closely integrated with that of France, competition being 
hindered by high preferential tariffs. After 1940, Japan increasingly 
replaced France. From 1930 onwards, moreover, trade with the 
United States steadily increased. 

Indo-China is rich in resources which as yet are undeveloped. 
Rubber, tobacco, sugar, rice, timber, tin, copper, zinc, as well as 
coal and precious metals. Were a tempting bait for the Japanese. 
French rule has never been popular, and there was a strong inde¬ 
pendence movement long before the French weakness manifested 
itself. The French problem in Indo-China is considered more fully 
later. 

Siam has an area of 200,000 square miles. The total population, 
which is rapidly increasing, is about 16,000,000, of whom the 
Chinese and mixed Chinese and Siamese number over trvo and a 
half millions. The relations of Siam with China have alrcad 5 ’ been 
indicated. Since achieving independence, Siam has naturally been 
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under Anglo-French influence, situated as she is henveen Burma, 
Indo-China, and Malaya. Until after the war of 1914-18, Siam was 
subject to the usual treaty system, applied to Far Eastern nations 
in the nineteenth century, but extra-territoriality was practically 
abolished in 1926, following important internal reforms. For some 
yeais prior to the recent war, however, Siam lent a willing ear to 
Japanese propaganda, and made feeble efforts to play off Great 
Britain and France against Japan. Japanese occupation dining the 
lecent war, hoivevcr, produced a resistance movement, whidi 
obtained power after the Japanese surrender in 1945. 

The Burmese occlipy an extremely productive territory, which 
until 1935, was administered as pait of the Indian Empiie. The 
population numbers about 15,000,000, two-thirds of whom .are 
Burmese, about 1,500,000 arc Karens, 1,000,000 Shans, and 
500,000 Chins. In recent times there has been considerable Indian 
and Chinese immigration, but there is little intermixture of popu¬ 
lation, as the Burmese are an exclusive race who regard the invasion 
of their national life by educated Indians with extreme jealousy. 
Racially the Burmese arc allied to the Chinese, and they are over¬ 
whelmingly Buddhist in religion. Burma is rich in oil, rubber, 
ivory, timber, and tin, and the principal port, Rangoon, has in 
ordinary times a population exceeding half a million. It is an excel¬ 
lently laid out city, having developed almost entirely since British 
occupation. Following the Round Table Conferences, Burma was 
separated from India, and was given limited self-government. 
Dominion status being declared to be the ultimate goal of British 
policy. To-day, Burma is an independent natron, and the steps 
which have led to this development will be discussed elsewhere. 

South of Siam stretches the Malay Peninsula—one of the most 
productive and valuable regions in the world. 

British and British-protected territory in Malaya stretches for 
500 miles from the Siamese frontier to Singapore, and its total area 
is about the size of England, excluding Wales. 

The vast resources of Mala 3 'a are well known, and require little 
discussion. By far the greater part of the tin and rubber of the 
British Empire comes from this region.'' In addition, however, 
MalajM is rich in coal, iron, gold, tungsten, and other minerals, 
whilst rice grows abundantly wherever the jungle has been cleared. 
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although as yet Malaya is compelled to import about half her require¬ 
ments, chiefly from Burma and Siam. 

The western side of Malaya is the most developed, and it is also 
best supplied with roads and railways. The latter run through to 
the Siamese frontier, linking up with the Siamese State Railways 
at Pahang Besar, 580 miles from Singapore. From Singapore to 
Bangkok by railway is 1,195 miles. 

The main port is Singapore (with a population of 750,000), 
where the traffic between Europe and the Far East intersects the 
traffic between Australia and the Dutch East Indies with Eastern 
Asia, and Penang. Subsidiary ports on the western side are Malacca 
(in previous centuries tlie chief poit of call, but with a roadstead 
unsuitable for large vessels) and Port Swettenham. 

The construction of the great naval, military, and air base on 
the north side of the island of Singapore was intended to be the 
symbol of British power in the Far East, and the guarantee of the 
security of Britain’s Asiatic possessions. Begun immediately after the 
Washington Conference, construction was interrupted during the 
short-lived Labour Government of 1924, but was resumed imme¬ 
diately afterwards. Its importance was fully recognised in all parts 
of the Empire, and financial contributions were received from New 
Zealand, Hong Kong, Johorc, and the Federated Malay States. 
With Darwin, the Australian base on the extreme northerly tip of 
Australia, it was designed to be the pivot of British defence of our 
East Asiatic possessions, as rvcll as of the Dutch East Indies. To 
complete the scheme of defence there should have been full colla¬ 
boration with the United States and with China, but this was un¬ 
fortunately delayed until the Japanese attack had been made; and 
then proved to be too late. 

The Dutch East Indies or, more accurately, Netherlands India, 
is the collective name for about trvo thousand islands of the East 
Indiari Archipelago under Dutch rule. Their total area exceeds 
735,000 square miles, i.e., about half that of European Russia. Their 
total population is about seventy millions, but this is unevenly 
distributed. Over, forty-five millions live in the island of Java, 
which is also the richest in resources, and the most highly developed. 
From the north of Sumatra Dutch rule extends over a continuous 
chain of islands to the eastern frontier of Dutch New Guinea, a 
distance of 3,000 miles, i.e., the distance from Liverpool to New 
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York, or from Singapore to Tokj^o. ’^heir^es6tirces, ar.c.in^f-^5 jJ 
abundant, more especially in the vikl war-materials pf rubber-^nd ^ 
oil. Other valuable products are sugar, coffee, ,tea, cinchona' ‘(from ' 
which quinine is prepared), copra, sisal-hemp, kapok, pepper, cassava, 
maize, and soya beans. A vast crop of rice is also grown, but this 
is insufficient to feed the population. There are also valuable tim¬ 
ber forests, in particular of teak, whilst among minerals, the islands 
are rich in tin and coal, and there arc large deposits of medium-grade 
iron ore. The richness of the resources of the islands has been the 


cause of unremitting Japanese cupidity, fiom a time prior to the 
war of 1914-18. During the First World’War the defence of these 
islands against a possible Japanese invasion, in the event of a German 
invasion of Holland, was the source of a good deal of anxiety to 
Great Britain and the United States, 


From earliest times tliesc islands have been the meeting-place of 
many races. The basic strain is Malay, but it has united with con¬ 
siderable Indian and Chinese strains. In more recent times there 


has been extensive Chinese immigration, and still more recently 
Japanese, until the Government of Netherlands India was com¬ 
pelled to pass restrictive legislation some years before 1940, Dutch 
rule dates from the establishment of trading ports in Java, Sumatra, 
and Madura at the beginning of the seventeenth century. 

The islands of Borneo and New Guinea deserve a word of special 
treatment. Borneo is one of the largest islands in the v/orld, Ijdng 
comparatively close to the Philippines, and to Indo-China. 
It is divided into British Norfli Borneo, Sarawak (formerly an 
independent state under British protection, governed by the ^ Wliite 
Rajah’ Brooke and since 1946 a British colony) and Dutch Borneo. 
Its resources in minerals are enormous, and there are already Exten¬ 
sive British and Dutch oil-fields. Much of Borneo is still jungle, but 
there can be no question that its resources will make Borneo a 
countrj^ of very great importance in the future of Pacific develop¬ 


ment. 


New Guinea is also a vast, undeveloped country, with a maxi¬ 
mum length of nearly 1,500 miles, and a maximum width of 500 
miles. Its total area is 315,000 square miles, i.e., over three times 
the size of Great Britain. Lying near the Equator it is wholly 
tropical in cliaracter, Avith a network of riVers, and mountains rising 
‘to 15,000 feet. ‘One of the rivers, the Fly River, flowing into the ‘ 
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Gulf of Papua, is navigable for over 500 miles. Along the coasts 
and river valleys there is soil of extraordinary fertility, although 
the climate, as a result of swamp and jungle, is unhealthy for 
Europeans. The native inhabitants are partly Papuans, allied to 
the Australian aboriginals, and partly Melanesians, and whilst the 
population of New Guinea'and the adjoining islands is large, wide 
areas are uninhabited. Under Dutch, British, and Australian rule 
a beginning has been made in growing coconuts, rubber, sisal-hemp, 
coffee, cotton, cocoa, tea, kapok, tobacco, sugar, ginger, bananas, 
nutmegs, and nipu-palms (from which sago is obtained). Here also 
are all the more valuable minerals—gold, copper, silver, lead, zinc, 
graphite, coal and oil. 

Of the twenty or thirty thousand odd lesser islands of the 
Pacific no survey is possible. The map will reveal the vast extent 
of ocean over which they are spread. Many of them look no more 
than pin-points on a map, but arc really of large extent, with con¬ 
siderable resources and substantial populations. Thus, the Hawaiian 
Islands cover 7,000 square miles, and the Fiji Islands with a similar 
area, have a population of 160,000. New Caledonia covers over 
8,500 square miles, and the Solomon Islands extend to 14,600 square 
miles. Other islands, again, arc no more than coral islands, almost 
destitute of vegetation. All the islands .ttc now either in the 
possession of, or under the protection of, one or other of the Euro¬ 
pean Powers, or of the United States (or, until 1945, of Japan), and 
in the years since 1880 -one of the world's greatest divisions, in 
territorial extent, has taken place, mainly unperceived, because the 
peoples of the islands h.ivc been too weak to resist. It is impossible 
to defend them. In reality their fate since 1918 h.is depended on 
the issue of the struggle recently concluded bettveen Japan and her 
adversaries. N.wal mastery, on one side or the other, determines 
the fate of all of them. Under the system of ownership of groups 
by a single nation, however, there have been abuses whicli form 
one of the blackest chapters in the history of colonisation. In many 
of these islands in the middle of the nineteenth century there were 
vigorous and healthy, and in some cases mature, peoples. The white 
man has brought the vices and the diseases of civilisation. With 
spirits, .and gramophones, clothes, and other products of Western 
civilisation have come the breaking-down of age-long tribal customs, 
new conceptions of property and wealth, and .above all tuberculosis. 
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.' venereal and other diseases;'-ravaging whole p6puIatidiTis;'ahi destroy-; 
ing well-established • civilisations^;;' iTlius,;; ih ■'lS7D,t {Poljarcsia?;was 
estimated to have a populatibri- Of,'690,000 h‘aHvekr- By.',;'t930,3^^ 
natives had'declined . to 200,000, .but dliere.'had; been arf;;i 
145,000 Asiatics and 37,000.yrhites.. In' M 
were 3,000,000 natives. =, By.';1930. they had-, decliricd.'tdfless^;^^^^ 

1,000,000, and' in the other, islands - of; the ,;Pacific ■ there, had ;heen' a; 
similar decline. At that,, time the Marquesas (under ■Frehch':f;ptm 
tcction’) supported a .populatiph:;of‘50,000. .To-da 3 r't}icre .a'lyUess 
than 5,000 natives in -the Marquesas! ■ In recent 3 'eafs .this - rapid 
depopulation has been arrested, but the. islanders now haye, tp;;.com- 
pete with.,imTnigrants from the mainland of East Asia. 'It is'^ eafnestl}; 
to be hoped that one result of this .first great Pacific War will, he 
to establish some control of immigration to . the islands of the Pacific; 
for without it great, shifts of population wjll occur, and .existing 
difiiculties will be intensified. .• . . . . 

On the outbreak of the Pacific War, practically the Avhblc ,pf 
the islands of the Pacific were under the control of tKe ^Bri.tish- 
Empire, France, Japan, the United. States . a,rid the, Netherlands,, 
although the Portuguese owned part of Timor; Easter Island'is ;a 
dependenej'' of Chile, and the Galapagos Islands are part of Ecuad'dry 
The British possessions, however, from the standpoint of coiit'rdl,' 
were divided between Great Britain, Australia and Nw Ze'alandi 
Thus, Great Britain administered the Fiji Islands; and Gilbert and 
Ellice Islands as Crown Colonies, and the .protectorates - of,' .Tonga- 
and most of the Solomon Islands.' . Australia, in pufsu^hce .pPh'ef, 
policy of controlling the approaches'to.,the Australian-.■.rhainlandj 
administered British New Guinea (including Papua),Ahe .Bi^^^ 
Islands, the Admiralty Islands,- .theJNorthfSpioindhs, ..Nauru;;arid 
Norfolk Island; whilst New.iZcaland admiri;iste,fed;Western;AampK' 
Cook, Nieue and Chatham Islands, and'die'KerniadecdslaridsA.The 
New Hebrides was' an ,ArigIo-Ffeh<A, ;cbndoniiriirihi;'Ayhils.tv'New: 
Caledonia,, the Society lAands, ;the, Tuamptus;' the .Mafquesasdtlje 
. Gamblers and several, snlallcrgroupk;were;fFrerich fcplrinles) 'ATlfe 
principal American.Ippssessipns were ;die'lHaiWiiriri .Isiari 
Midwaj'', -Wake Island,' Guam*, and de'ssfeFislarids::a 

whilst the Netherlahda';o'dmed-,.thri/rest!pf New,,GuinW/f4ri'di;j;ap.ari; 
. held the Marianas, ,the Ma'rshaIls.:and;the^;Cafoliriesf;^^^^ 

■ ;man hiandates; >, 

■' ', Ji \-Ay 
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Although the natives of the Pacific islands exhibit innumerable 
local differences, they may be divided into three prindpal racial 
groups—^Micronesian, in the former Japanese mandates, and the 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands; Polynesian in Samoa, Tonga and the lesser 
French islands, and Melanesian in the Fiji Islands and New Cale¬ 
donia. In recent years, however, there had been considerable infiltra¬ 
tion into some island groups from Java, China, India and Japan. 
Thus, in the Fiji Islands, 44 per cent, of the population are Indian. 
The islands grow a wide variety of natural products of which the 
chief are coconuts, sugar, coffee, and fruits. Some of tliem, also, 
are rich in minerals. In the Gilbert and Ellice Islands, in 
Nauru and in'the Tuamotu Islands there are heavy phosphate 
deposits. In addition, nickel, chrome, iron, cobalt, manganese, cop¬ 
per, silver, lead, gold and other metals are worked. 



', \, THE SECOOT' ^NCy^N^ 

The incident whidi \vas;rcsponsible. for, the'6utt)reak\6f>Ho^^^^ 

bchveen China and Japan in the.'sumrabE of 

trifling as scarcely to, nieri't .the name of, pretext.On-'the^^ 

July 7tla-8th Japanese trodps:statloned-in IJ6rttt China'\vere;cari^liigr5 
out manoeuvres, in ■ the viciriity.of the railway 3unction of Luchoukiao 
(Wanping), not fair-from Peking, when Tring broken put,;het\vemi:^^ 
them and the Chinese garrison. The,'Japanese military; authorities^: 
immediately accepted this fortuitous occurrence as the. excuse,jfdr;;- 
large-scale operations in North China, aiming at finally'ldetachmg ; 
the five provinces in which they had been intriguirigiUdtliout Mtetp.v' 
mission since the conquest of Manchuria, and setting up :an^^ 
independent state under-Japanese proteCfiori..^ ^ :D'-J;':.'; 

That firing should have broken out on this or any . other bccasioii .; 
is in no way remarkable. The Japanese army in China'had by,.this,:; 
time erected provocation to the status of a fine art. ■Wherieyer'.'thc'" 
situation was difficult, Japanese boriibefs roared pyef: Peking^ and 
in the streets of the Imperial capital, not only Chinese .but. also 
fpreign residents were treated with every type; Pfjjhsult by , the ,; 
Japanese troops. In any event, these forces, fully cqiupp.ed for 
regularly carried out military exercises in foreign,, territory; irijc6&-,J 
plete disregard of the civil administration, jequisitio'nihgfsiippjlics,; 
and labour as if they were in cPnquercd terntory-^asiiindeedjjtheyl 
intended it to be. On the other .hand,- the. ,movements^ 
troops were controlled by humiliating'agreement :'yvhicH : j3,km^^ 
Kai-shek had been compelled to-'.sign 'Jn;\dtdcf, ;fe .;gai_n:.Jimd, 
instructions were precise that' 'all; pcea'siohs.Tdr ’ cldshef ^ould . be'r 
avoided. ■ ; ■ '' 

The Japanese, hoyyever,'; have'ncvef}^oublc‘d. '^batly, •about 
adequacy or inadequacy;' of • exc^sjoncc^tli^'; <fea 
another forward step, as; their-aftacK;,dhVPcarb':H 
her 1941 showed .yet.Jigain;WyVj^'5jlley ^chpsfeftovimd^ 

July 1937 is^rth!a,;momerit's'epnsidefati6h^;l;'^';t^>;‘'.f-'f 
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For the Japanese North China had become, after Manchuria, 
another land of promise. In Qiina’s noith-eastern provinces live 
upwards of eighty million people, in a land half of which is moun¬ 
tain, and the other half fertile plain. The density of the population 
is over siv hundred to the square mile, j'ct this area is almo'it 
entirely self-supporting in food stuffs, besides h.aving abundant coal, 
some iron, and other minerals. These, naturally, Japan wished to 
exploit, but site desired still more to turn this great plain into a 
vast cotton-growing area, and at the same time to use the popula¬ 
tion as a market for her textiles when produced. Tliat was the 
object of the incessant and complex intrigues carried out after 
the conquest of Jdanchuria. By 1937 their futility was apparent. 
IVlicreas thirty years before local Chinese officials and militarists 
might have proved the tvilling' tools of such a policy, in 1937 
China had at last become conscious of her national unity, under 
Nationalist leadership. It therefore followed that if the Japanese 
were to be successful, Chinese Nationalism must be destroyed. When 
this had been done, more pliable Chinese would demonstrate their 
‘ sincerity ’ by aiding in the achievement of the Japanese programme. 

From the Japanese point of view it might almost seem that too 
much time had been lost already. The army’s vietv liad not pre¬ 
vailed without opposition from some Japanese, wlio, by compari¬ 
son, appeared more moderate, but who, in reality, preferred the 
longer process of economic penetration and disintegration from 
within. Some of these moderates had had brief spells of office, but 
as they had failed to produce results they had been removed, in 
some cases by the simple e.xpedient of assassination. From 1937 
until 1945 the aimy and navy were in control in Jap.’ii. Suc¬ 
cessive governments did no more than throw a tattered cloak of 
legality over their repeated aggressions. 

By the summer of 1937 the army was very seriously concerned. 
Time wciS passing, and progress in China appeared to be h,altcd. 
The five provinces had resisted Japanese blandishments, and the 
efforts to set up an ' autonomous ’ regime had been unsuccessful. 
On the other hand, there were from day to day fresh evidences of 
the growth in power of the Chinese Nationalist Government. China 
was making a striking advance tosvards unity and towards reorgani¬ 
sation. It now appeared that Chiang Kai-shek had at last come 
to terms with the Communists, and opposition to Japanese encroach- 
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mcnts had been put into the forefront of the Nationalist programme. 
Japan, indeed, had come to tlic conclitsion that Nationalist China 
would never understand tlic blessings of ‘ sincerity,* It might even 
he that it was deliberately playing for time, in order that the struggle 
might be lesumcd on more equal terms. Geiman and Italian instruc- 
tots were making an cHective fighting force of the Nationalist armies, 
which had given lire Japanese convincing proof of their individual 
bravery in the defence of Shanghai during the Manchurian affair in 
1932. Strategic roads and raihva}fs were being built at maximum 
speed. Slodein aircraft were being bought and Chinese pilots were 
showing distinct capacity. These were signs which could no longer 
be minimised. 

Moreover, the international situation seemed in 1937 to be 
entirely favourable. During tlic conquest of Mancliuria it had been 
necossarj*^ to proceed cautiously because of the meddlesome activities 
of the League, the effectiveness of which might possibly have been 
under-estimated by Japan. A line of retreat was tlicrcfore left 
open until it bad become apparent that the League was no more 
than a facade coveiing diveigcnt national policies. Between 1933 
and 1937, however, the League had sustained a succession of humili¬ 
ating levcrscs, and had even failed to prevent Italy, surrounded by 
League Poweis, from absorbing Abyssinia, in the face of British 
hostility and the Anglo-French Mediterranean fleet. Great Britain, 
France and Russia were now principally concerned with the activities 
of the Axis, but there was no defensive alliance against it. Its 
absence necessarily implied that neither Russia nor Great Britain 
would commit heiself to war in the Far East so long as the Euro¬ 
pean situalion remained so thieatening, more especially as the lack 
of prepaicdness of both Great Britain and France was notorious. 
Japan, on tlic other hand, was no longer alone. She had under¬ 
standings with both the Axis Poweis, which v/ould mean as much, 
or as little, as she wanted them to do. That the United States 
alone wmuld take any active steps to prevent the dismemberment 
of China at this late hour appeared to he beyond the hounds of 
possibility. 

All indications, therefore, appeared to be favourable for a repe¬ 
tition of the Manchurian adventure. Tliere Wcie few Chinese 
troops in north-eastern China, and they were not well equipped, 
not of the highest quality. A brief campaign, possibly of thicc 
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months’ duration, would serve to overrun the coveted area, which 
would then he separated, and Japan would make peace rvith Chiang 
Ivai-shek, if he was still there, on yet more humiliating terms for him 
than had so far been offered, or, if his regime had not survived this 
fresh blow, with successors carefully picked by Japan. In either case 
there would be an end of China’s efforts to achieve unity. In a 
top secret telegram to the Army General Staff in Tokyo, dated 
9th June 1937, General Tojo, then Chief of Staff of the Kwantung 
Army, insisted tliat it was essential to dispose of the ‘Nanking 
regime ’ before an attack on the Soviet could safely be attempted. 

Initially, all seemed to promise well in this new adventure. On 
being informed of the incident at Luchoukiao, the Japanese Cabinet 
immediately decided to send large reinforcements to China, although 
there rrere already 7,000 Japanese troops in Hopei province alone, 
as' well as the whole of the Japanese army in Manchuria to call 
upon in case of need. /By 13th July the Japanese army in Hopei 
had grown to 20,000 men, and reinforcements were arriving daily. 
Until the military dispositions were complete, Japan made a pretence 
of negotiating. When they were complete she threw off the mask 
and started large-scale operations. Peking and Tientsin -were quickly 
secured, as well as the main railway junctions in the north. Late 
in August the Nankow Pass, controlling the route into Mongolia, 
as well as Kalgan, were in Japanese hands. From this point the con¬ 
quest of that part of Inner Mongolia which had remained in Chinese 
hands after the Tangku truce was pressed rapidly fonvard; whilst 
to the south trvo Japanese armies advanced down the railway lines 
from Peking to Hankow, and from Tientsin to Pukow. 

The Japanese had hoped to confine operations to the war in the 
north, but in this they were unsuccessful. On 9th August a 
Japanese officer and sailor were killed whilst mysteriously attempt¬ 
ing to enter a Chinese aerodrome to the west of Shanghai. This was 
the signal for Japanese naval reinforcements to concentrate, whilst 
the Chinese strengthened their military forces in the city. Fighting 
broke out on 13th August, the operations being conducted on the 
Japanese side by the navy. As in the Manchurian affair, the Chinese 
fought with extreme tenacity, compelling the Japanese to extend 
their operations to a sc.alc far beyond what tlicy had originally con¬ 
templated. No serious impression was made on the Chinese positions 
in the citj'until 11th' September. Following this, the Chinese with- 
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1 arid established themselves, in good order in new positions, and 
continued the struggle uritil-iate iri Novemheh. It-Was during the 
fighting . at Shanghai .that the British Sir Hughe 

Knatchbull-Hugessen,, whilst motoring from Nanking to Shanghai 
in a car flying the Union ..Jack, was machine-gunried arid bombed 
froim die air on 26th August^ the Ambassador being seriously ; 
wounded. , !. . 

With Shanghai in Japanese hands, the Chinese forces fell back , 
to defend Nanking. It fell to Japariese assault on I2,th-I4th Decern.- ., 
her. By this time Japanese forces had got completely out of hand. 
During the attack on Nanking the British gunhoa.t Ladybb'd had 
been fired upon on several occasions. On the morning of 12th 
December the American gunboat Panay was sunk above Nanking, 
and her crew were machine-gunned as they struggled to escape. 
These incidents, carried out deliberately, and not as mistaken activi¬ 
ties, were an indication of the contempt and hatred in which the 
Japanese now held British and Americans, so that not even the 
.fact that these vessels belonged to the two greatest navies in the 
world deterred the Japanese from attacking them. This was almost 
a year before Munich; and with appeasement the accepted policy, 
the most that the Japanese had to fear were stiff notes, Which were 
forthwith despatched. A Far-Eastern policy apt for the times would 
have recognised the signs, and even if war had then been impossible 
would foi'thwith have set to work vct}' stropgly to reinforce the 
precarious Anglo-American position in the Pacific. Instead, that had 
to'.be done under far worse conditions four years later. In politics 
it would appear that it is impossible for peaceful peoples to learn , 
that the evasion of problems is riot equivalent to their solution. • 

. When the Japanese entered Nanking tlie Chinese. arinies had ’ 
retreated farther intO: the interior, and the population Were pte- • ^ 
pared to accept Japanese otxupatiori witli the same fatalisrii which. 
they show m bearing any calamity oyer..;which they have rip. con- 
trol. They had yiet to learn, hbWeverj; iri a cityVIririh has. experienced- 
;.mariy military, outrages, the: depths ■.ofibestimity;-to-whidi the'aimiek 
’;6f the. Japancisd:Emperor .could: ,,d«cerid'. j;; It^;k^ riot ,'orily: that 
•Nanking, was lOoted .and hurnedjvari.d thatjihrifder hnd*'rape .stalked 
unchecked' ,thfoughout ; the; ,great rcitjv:-;;Tebuiltr Under;‘i,Natiqnalistri::>:- 
,'rure,':;hutJihat .’,thesu',Briofniities,(-Werej:carriedJ^^^^ 
iand ';With J;deyih'sh.^ingeriuityi:;;.;;’Ak ;tfe the' 
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Japanese started to register refugees. They stated tliat if there were 
any ex-soldiers among them they \vould be used in a labour corps. 
Two hundred and fifty Volunteered. They were divided into two 
sections. Tlie first was machine-gunned; the second was used for 
bayonet-practice. The full -catalogue of the horrors of Nanking 
will never be compiled, but what is known fills all who read it with 
lo<ithing. Nor was Nanking an isolated instance. When other cities 
fell to the Japanese they encountered a similar fate. Some areas, 
indeed, were systematically devastated, until scarcely a human being 
. remained alive. 

The success of operations in North China led the Japanese to 
resume the attempt to set up suitably servile governments in the 
areas they had overrun, and these were united into a ‘ Provisional 
Government of the Chinese Republics’ on 14th December. The 
seat of this government was Peking. 

Meanwhile, Chinese resistance continued, and the Japanese 
forces, continuously reinforced, were steadily led farther and farther 
afield. Cities as far away as Sianfu, Changsha, and Canton had 
been bombed by the end of the year, and during 1938 the Japanese 
found themselves compelled to undertake the blockade of the entire 
China coast, and the successive occupation of all the main treaty 
poits. On the other hand, in the Yangtse Valley, the fall of Nan¬ 
king was followed by a pause, during which both sides reorganised. 
The Chinese raised and equipped new armies, and the Government 
established itself at Hankow, 600 miles farther up the river. The 
Japanese waited for peace overtures irom Chiang Kai-shek, and 
when these ■failed to arrive Mr. Hirota, the Japanese Prime Min¬ 
ister, announced that in future the Japanese Government would 
cease to deal with the Nationalist Government of China, but would 
‘ look forward to the establishment and growth of a new Chinese 
regime, harmonious co-ordination with which can really be counted 
upon.’ It may therefore be assumed that at this point the Japanese 
had realised the futility of expecting the Nationalists to consent to 
the detachment of the five provinces and were beginning to appreci¬ 
ate that their adventure would lead them ultimately on to attempt the 
impossible, the subjugation of tlic whole of China. 

Early in 1938 the Japanese directed their efforts more particu¬ 
larly towards the conquest of Shantung and Shansi. Considerable 
progress was made in the former province, but in Shansi opera- 
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tions ebbed and flowed tbrougbout 1938. By tlie end of the year 
much of the province was still in Chinese haudsj and guerillas were 
operating practicallj^ at the gates of Taiyuanfu, the provincial 
capital. Moreover, at the end of March 1938 the Chinese won a 
victor}’’ of first importance at Taicrhchwang, in Shantung, where 
Chinsee artillei^' and aircraft were used with deadly effect, llic 
moral effect of the victory to the Chinese was enormous. It proved 
that with anything like comparable equipment they could heat the 
Japanese, and they were accoidingl}’’ licartened to continue the 
struggle which increasingly unified them as it progressed. Equally 
stimulating w.as an air battle over Hanbow on 29th Apiil, r\hcn 
twenty-one Japanese bomheis and fighters were shot down for a loss 
of only five Chinese machines. These things were significant. Tlicy 
told the Japanese that unless thej could cut off the Chinese finally 
from modern equipment they would eventually lo'c the war. Per¬ 
haps after all the foreigner would play a more decisive part in the 
struggle for Eastern Asia than the Japanese had imagined. Possibly 
in the late spring of 1938 some glimmering of the shape of things 
to come first dawned upon tlic minds of the Japanese higher command. 

If die Chinese had tvon a victory of the first impoitancc at 
Taicrhchwang they were unable to enjoy the fruits of it very long, 
for although they advanced faither north, early in May they were 
cnciicled at Hsuchow, and after a stubborn ■‘battle this key city in 
the north-castein railway area Avas occupied by Japanese troops 
on 15th May. The Japanese had anticipated that their success 
would be accompanied by the destruction or capture of tire Chinc.se 
armies, said to number a quarter of a million, but these simply 
melted away, some to continue operations in Shantung, the bulk 
of them to reassemble farther Avest, to continue their rearguard 
action against the Japanese. Shortly afterwards Japanese foices, 
under General Doihara, following die retreating Chinese armies 
along the Yellow River, found themselves face to face Avith a new 
obstacle. The banks of the YelloAV^ Rwer Avere cut, and floods 
pouied down upon the adA'ancing Japanese, affording yet one more 
proof of the determination Avith AAdiich the Chinese Avere prepared 
to resist the invader. ‘ Scoichcd caith' and flooded earth alike 
AYOuld he utilised in the effort to piescive national freedom. 

The Yellow River floods brought to a halt all Japanese opera- 
tions in that area. It therefore became necessary to lesume oper^ 
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tions along the Yangtse, and this was done during the summer of 
1938, at a time when conditions are at their worst, so that the toll 
of disease upon both sides was high. At the same time, in order to 
divert the minds of the Japanese public from mounting casualties, 
periodic reverses, and the lengthening war, a cheap success was 
registered on 11th May by tlie occupation of the port of Amoy, 
which was very' weakly held by the Chinese. 

Along the Yangtse, Chinese resistance was neither so efficient nor 
so prolonged as one might have expected it to be, bearing in mind 
the stubborn defence of Shanghai. By this stage of the war, however, 
possession of territory had become a secondary matter. The main 
object, as Chiang Kai-shek pointed out on more than one occasion, 
was to lure the Japanese on, lengthening their lines of communi¬ 
cation, multiplying the hostile populations which they were called 
upon to control, until at length their military effort was exhausted. 
In these circumstances Chiang Kai-shek may have considered it 
scarcely worth while to engage large bodies of troops in attempting 
to prevent the achievement of objectives upon whicli the Japanese 
had already determined. In any event, Kiukiang fell at the end of 
July, and Hankow itself was occupied on 25th Octobei. Four days 
earlier Japanese tioops had also occupied Canton, the chief city of 
Southern China. Plere again resistance had been much less than 
might have been e.xpcctcd. The Japanese landed at Bias Bay, on the 
Chinese mainland a few miles north of Hong Kong, and advanced 
quickly towards the southern capital, cutting the Kowloon-Canton 
Railway fifteen miles from the frontier of the British Colony. With 
the occupation of Canton a most important supply route was closed, 
since supplies had proceeded from Hong Kong to Canton both by 
rail and river, and from Canton they had been despatched to 
Hankow along the Canton-Hankow Railway, completed only a few 
months before the outbreak of war, and repeatedly bombed by the 
Japanese. 

With the fall of Hankow the first phase of the war was over. 
The Chinese Government withdrew to Chungking, the third Chinese 
capital in less than a year, and inaccessible even to Japanese military 
enterprise. The Japanese now occupied all China’s principal ports, 
and all her main railway and river communications, thereby closing 
all direct supply routes and vastly increasing the difficulty of giwng 
the new Chinese armies which were springing up adequate equip- 
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^ iiowever, remained undisniayed by these addi- 

J -itional, problems. A vast migration of the Chinese population from 
■ythe* Yangtee .Valley to escape Japanese persecution was already 
;; in progress. Everything that could he considered useful to the enerny 
: had been either transported to the interior or destroyed, and already 
the ,long" supply routes from Russia via Sinkiang and from Indo- 
' China, and Burma were being used. ‘ Scorched .earth ’ was hamper- 
,. ing the invader at every turn. That, however, was merely a hegin- 
hing. Everywhere behind the always-lengthening Japanese lines of 
communication guerilla forces were springing up to destroy commurii- 
cations, to ovenvhelm isolated Japanese detachments, and to wteck 
. all Japanese attempts to exploit the areas which they had overmn. 

' As often as Japan organised punitive expeditions, these highly; . 
: mobile forces melted away again into the countrj'side. Yet their 
: existence was a constant reminder to every Qiinese farmer of the;? 
r, nature of the struggle which was being waged against the Jnvadef^ ;;.i 
and a promise that the day of deliverance would, surely.-.rcpmei'/' 
Every guerilla leader was reinforced by the machinery-.; of props 
ganda, knitting up the scattered Chinese populations into fd ^ 
resistance, and explaining the methods which 
and the Communists were adopting for the-:continua'ti6h';l;;bf:"^ 
r' struggle. Against this type of resistance the;Japa‘ncse^Jbund^^ 
there were no easy and spectacular vietpries'to be wphjjfp jj.e 
by the establishment of docile puppet goyerhmbh&'-v;;Sucd^^ 

, ments were, in fact, called into existenGe,";:b,4t,-thCyJekcrc]^ 

__1.. ___’T_ 



deadlock. Very far from-seCurihg^'pajment- jbr-the 
from the exploitation .of tlic7dcch'pied:T^'pnS“''Jbbi.'Jap& 
compelled to pour dut;;yastr's\uns-td:''mainfain.';’&eif:;b 
tioh, now stretched:.''du0^aibng;;jinte;ybfylCbmihnm‘^^^ 
from Cantpnj and;:eveh;.farthef Jouth^Ajan'churia, 



tl-c 



operated,j;bdth';e^ fandj West of-the main ’ railway '■ 

’hands, .fe'icfeated .IbCdi-governmenV ibvied taxatipn.Jg^ 
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areas directly under Japanese occupation. Guerilla leaders, both 
Nationalist and Communist, entered Peking frequently, but 
were never captured; whilst in August 1938 a guerilla army of 
several thousands marched past Peking, well within sight of the 
walls of the ancient city, unmolested by the Japanese. 

Faced with the implacable hostility of an entire people, the 
Japanese sought to attack the Chinese political structure at its 
foundations, in the vain hope that they would cause it to collapse, 
they therefore created, for the Chinese in the occupied terri¬ 
tory, an organisation known as the Flsiti Min Htii, or People's 
Renovation Party, copying the org.anisation of the Kuo Min tang 
with slavish detail, even to the adoption of the Ilsin Min Chu Yi,' 
Piinciples for the Renovation of the People, as a typical Japanese 
imitation of Dr. Sun’s Soji Min Chu Yi, or Three People’s Princi¬ 
ples. In spite of the encouragement given to this foundling by the 
active support of high Japanese army officials, and by the political 
bureau of the Japanese army, the Ilsin Min Chu Yi failed to make 
considerable headway, although they appealed to one Chinese of 
-■ some standing. Amongst the first of the Kuo min 'tang leaders was 
Wang Ching-wei, a man of mercurial brilliance and unbounded 
vanity. At the beginning of 1939 he occupied the position of Chair¬ 
man of the Central Political Council, and his following was by no 
means inconsidci able. For some time he had resented the position 
which Chiang Kai-shek enjoyed, and when at the end of December 
1938 the Japanese Premier, Prince Konoye, .announced the hasis 
on which Japan was prepared to make peace, Wang Ching-wei s 
party recommended that tliis should be accepted as a basis for dis¬ 
cussion, provided that the Japanese army was prepared to withdraw 
from China. The terms were as follows': - 

1. China should recognise Manchukuo. 

9 2. China should adhere to the Anti-Comintern Pact. 

3. China should consent to the stationing of Japanese troops at , 
specified points as an anti-Communist measure, and Inner Mon¬ 
golia should become an anti-Communist area. 

4. Freedom of residence and trade in the interior for Japanese, 
with facilities for Japan to develop China’s natural resources, 
especially in North China and Inner Mongolia. 

Tlve whole, it is peihaps unneccssarj' to add, w'cre to be carried 
out by Chin.a, in a spirit of ‘sincerity’ and ‘friendly co-operation.’ 
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The terms have an air of specious moderation about them, and 
there can he Jittic question that Wang Ching-wei had been in con¬ 
tact with the Japanese piior to this date, and that the terms were 
so designed that he would be able to represent that Chiang Kai- 
shek was the principal obstacle to peace. 

On 28th December Wang Cbing-wci left Chungking for Hong 
Kong. The statement in favour of negotiation was issued on 30th 
December, and on 2nd January Wang Ching-wei was t:xpelled 
from the Kuo min ictng. His negotiations tvith the Japanese con¬ 
tinued through 1939, and in January 1940 he proceeded to Japanese- 
occupied China with the object of foiming a governnrent prepared 
to carry out the peace-terms, and to work in collaboration with 
Japan. A ‘ Central Government of China ’ rvas cstabli.shcd at 
Nanking in March, 1940, with Wang as acting President. This 
government was intended to control the whole of China under 
Japanese occiipaticn, although the ' North China Political Affairs 
Commission ’ at Peking remained autonomous. However, it failed 
to win extended support, and had little influence upon the war in 
China. With tlic death of Wang Cliing-wei later in the war, the 
cjrhcmeral government at Nanking slowly dissolved. 

Something should perhaps be added to this sketch of China’vS 
struggle with Japan of the treatment of the dispute by the League. 
The helplessness of the League at the time of Japan’s invasion of 
Manchuria has already been described. By 1937 the situation at 
Geneva had dctciioiatcd to such an extent that membership of the 
league had become a rather perilous occupation for a small Euro¬ 
pean Power, Germany was no longer a member, nor was Japan. 
Italy’s membership was more of an embarrassment than an asset and 
was rshout to be terminated. On the other hand, the Soviet was 
now a member, prompted no doubt b 3 ' the hope that out of the 
rvicek of League activities there could still be built a defence front 
against the inci casing aggression of the Powers of the Anti-Comin¬ 
tern Pact. In this campaign of aggression China was a test case. 
In it, in 1937, the League did nothiitg of any value. China appealed 
to the League on 12th September 1937, under Articles x, xt and xvil 
of the Covenant. The Council promptly referred the matter to the 
Far-Eastern Advisory Committee which had been set up in 1933. 
This prepaied a resolution condemning Japanese bombardj&ients of 
undefended Chinese cities, which was adopted by the Assembly on 
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28t:h September, and on 6t1i October the Assembly adopted the ex¬ 
tremely pallid resolution that members ‘should refrain from taking 
any actfon which mighfhave the effect of weakening China’s powers 
of resistance, and should also consider how far they can individually 
extend aid to China.’ The next step was to assemble the signatories 
of the Washington Treaties, and this was done at Brussels on 3rd 
November, the Soviet accepting an invitation to participate, but 
Germany and Japan, as before, refusing to accept the League’s 
claim to influence the course of the dispute. The Conference there¬ 
upon adopted a resolution asserting Japan’s treaty obligations, and 
declaring that there was no legal justification for the attempt being 
made by Japan to change the policy of China by force. The resolu¬ 
tion added that tlic parties must consider their common attitude in 
view of Japan’s complete disregard of her treaty obligations. Having 
passed this resolution, the Conference then adjourned. On any 
hypothesis, such a conclusion to the labour of the Powers principally 
interested in the Pacific could scarcely'be regarded as very remark¬ 
able, bearing in mind the fact that the League had already con- 
'demned Japan’s action, and continued to do so throughout 1938, 
periodically drawing the attention of members to the desirability 
of individually affording aid to China. When the Assembly of the 
League met on 12th September 1938 the Chinese Government asked 
that sanctions should be imposed on Japan, and at a meeting of the 
League Council a few d.ays later it was agreed that Article xvi 
had now become operative 3g.iinst Japan, but that since it was 
impossible to take co-ordinated action, any member could now apply 
sanctions if it so desired. It appeared that no member so desired, 
for at the meeting of the League Council on 23rd January 1939 the 
Chinese delegate, Dr. Wellington Koo, asked for the formal im¬ 
position of sanctions on Japan, together with assistance for China. 
The resolution, which was adopted on 20th January, avoiding 
this issue by inviting members to examine what effective measures, 
and more especially measures to aid China, could be taken, the 
Russian delegate’s statement that stronger measures should be taken 
to aid China meeting with support only from New Zealand. 

It was the Japanese invasion of Manchuria in 1931 which had 
first demonstrated the inability of the League to preserve the terri¬ 
torial integrity of a member; and it was now the renewed onslaught 
of J.apan upon China which demonstratetd that the coercive 



authority of the' League avas'flp'.^iqhget ;b'pcrari 
-Powers were tuiable tq. excrcisc -rightsV/pr''d.iLiricS,;^v:hicli 
Covenant expressly conferred upon them td -deaL m 
such as that which now existed';:in Ghina.-' -To ut^erstatti;hoW; it- 
was that the League 'tvas so,completely powerless to protect One of its 
members whiclr had occupied ;a. pPacc upon - its Coiincn -it 'is: 
to say something of the revoiutibn ih tvprld affairs .^hich ,had. 
brought about by the signature, of the duef. pfodiidt-of totahtariM 
diplomacy, tfic- Anti-Cominterri Pactj for at 'th{s-vpbinri.the :Std.ry- ,o{; 
China’s struggle against Japanese aggression bccomesinergcd in Jlic 
story of tlie larger struggle against tvorld dominatioir by three aggres¬ 
sive, Dictatorships. :';■■■ 
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THE ANTI-COiMINTERN PACT IN ACTION 

When Japan renounced the policy of collaboration with the Western 
Powere in 1931, and took the first forward step in her policy of 
subjugating China, it was necessary for her to proceed cautiously, 
lest a coalition should be formed against her. If, indeed, the League 
was an effective instrument of international government, that coali¬ 
tion already e-visted, but Japan was under the impression that no 
really effective action could be expected from this body. Neverthe¬ 
less, in 1931 Japan acted in isolation, as she had done in 1895 and 
1905. By 1937, however, when Japan again had recourse to amis 
against China, not only had Japan no cause to fear a hostile coalition, 
but she herself was a member of the most powerful aggressive Com¬ 
bination which has ever been fashioned. To understand how this 
decisive change had come about it is necessary to look briefly at world 
afi'airs generally in the period between the two World Wars. 

The possibility that Japan and Germany might one day acliievc 
a close understanding must have been frequently present to the minds 
of British and American statesmen after the rise of Hitler to poner 
in Germany. Japan had been a great admirer of Imperial Germany, 
and the Japanese army had been built up upon the Gennan model. • 
Nevertheless, the Japanese readily absorb prevailing political ideas, 
and with the defeat of Gcimany in 1918 aggressive militarism 
went out of fashion. Collaboration and negotiation became the key¬ 
notes of Japanese policy once-thc Washington Conference had demon¬ 
strated the perils of incurring the joint hostilitj' of Great Britain 
and the United States, with the lesser Powers who could always be 
riillied to their side. During the period from 1922 to 1931, there¬ 
fore, Japan adopted a policy of conciliation towards China, and she 
worked in closer collaboration with the two Anglo-Saxon Powers 
than at any other period, more especially as this phase of collabora¬ 
tion coincided with tlic active international phase of the Russian 
Revolution, which all three reg,irded as a threat to their interests 
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in China, at a time -when that country showed few signs of recovery, 
at any rate prior to 1928. This period of collaboration in the Far 
East coincided with a less strained atmosphere in Europe. The 
greatest difficulties resulting from Germany’s defeat appeared to be 
solved, and the Locarno Treaties, followed by the entry of Republi¬ 
can Germany into the League, seemed to suggest that Gennany 
was about to resume her proper place in a revived ' Concert of 
Europe.’ In Japan, therefore, the big business houses controlled the 
Diet, the army and navy leaders remained in the background, and 
peaceful commercial expansion was the accepted policy. 

For such a policy to be successful, however, it was necessary for 
increasing industrialisation to bring tlie promise of reasonable pros¬ 
perity. Unfortunatelj'^ it did nothing of the kind. The militarists 
had fallen into discredit because their Siberian adventure had proved 
a complete failure. The business men were equally discredited when 
the depression of 1929-31 provided Japan with more actute problems 
than she had been called upon to face before, and when one of 
Japan’s main sources of raw materials—Manchuria—appeared to be 
threatened by the rise of Chinese Nationalism. Moreover, economic 
depression was giving rise, even in Japan, to extremist doctrines. 
Japanese students were no more indifferent to the attractions of 
Communism than their Chinese counterparts, more particularly as 
none of the main domestic problems resulting from industrialisation 
—tlie problems of unemployment, of social services, of housing, of 
trade unionism, and many others—had obtained even a provisional 
solution. The Japanese ruling classes felt instinctively that there 
Avas no half-way house between their official imperialism and Com¬ 
munism. ,For all these reasons some fresh departure in Japanese 
foreign policy had become inevitable in 1931. It remained only to 
find the most favourable opportunity. .This was afforded by the 
domestic crisis in Great Britain in the summer of 1931, leading to 
the suspension of the payment of the British instalments of war 
debts, and Great Britain’s abandonment of the Gold Standard. The 
Japanese decided, and as it appeared correctly, that Great Britain 
would be unable to pursue any active policy in the Far East, and that 
Avithout British support the United States would confine herself 
to diplomatic remonstrance. Association of either Avith the U.S.S.R, 
did not at that time appear to be a serious possibility. It therefore 

'Only remained to arrange her forward move In such a form that it 

•/ 
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could be accepted by the Powers principally concerned. The estab¬ 
lishment of the independent state of Manchukuo was designed to 
meet this difficulty, and also the associated difficulty that the League 
members had guaranteed one another’s territorial integrity. As Lord 
Lytton has pointed out in the article to which reference has already 
been made, the League’s handling of the Manchurian dispute was - 
clumsy. Being unprepared to take any effective action against Japan, 
it nevertheless condemned Japanese action in such a way that Japan 
was compelled to take retaliatory action. Once more Japan found 
herself facing the hostility of all the principal Western Powers, only 
this time those Powers could no longer mobilise sulfident force to 
compel her to disgorge her gains. In fact, her position was now 
sufficiently strong for her to organise the destruction of the economic 
interests of those Powers in Manchuria, free from external inter¬ 
ference. This was definitely not what had been expected, but it is 
observable that Japan was doing no more than employ a technique 
which Hitler subsequently perfected in Europe—that of steadily 
increasing pressure against an opponent who is unable to make up 
his mind at tvhat point he will make a stand. The whole feebleness 
of Western policy in the Pacific between 1931 and 1941 may be 
traced to this initial failure to realise the nature of Japanese aims, 
and the fact that the Manchurian adventure was merely the first 
step in a long-meditated policy of expansion, which would not stop 
until the white races had been expelled from Eastern Asia and the 
greater part of the Pacific; but anyone who indicated these things 
in 1931 was apt to be regarded as an alarmist. Statesmen were 
already grappling with the problems caused by the marked deteriora¬ 
tion in the European situation, resulting from economic instability, 
the problems of war debts and reparations, and accentuated by the 
apparent determination of the United States to separate the question 
of economic recovery upon the international plane from the question 
of obligations due to her. There was thus very little by way of 
' material assistance rvhich Great Britain or France could give to 
China. Since it was unthinkable that Japan would attack either 
the United States or the British Empire there W'as ample scope for 
playing the ‘ honest broker,’ and smoothing out difficulties. The- 
Japanese, however, had other ideas, and proceeded to wreck British 
and American trade in the Far East with skill and deliberation. 
Western statesmen were puzzled, but not discouraged. Perhaps if 
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:. aid to Ghiha were' increased a little, and .the rherestjiint of sanctions 
- were dropped to Japan, things would improve'. Instead, they deteri¬ 
orated still further, and Japan made up her mind to secure control 
of every raw material necessary to her-economy at the earliest 
possible moment. . , , 

, For all that, when the Tangku truce temporarily ended thefighting 
in 1933, Japan’s position was still perilously isolated, and an alliance.. 
of Great Britain, tlic United States, Russia, and China in 1933 
would have ended the Japanese threat in the Far East as certainly 
as an Anglo-French Alliance with the Soviet would have ended the 
pretensions of the Nazis in Europe. The Soviet, however, was still 
-suspectj in spite of its accession to the League of Nations. That 
made it possible for Germanyj Japan, and Italy to bully democracies . 
which were demonstrably not ready for war, and to frighten them 
noth the vision of a Soviet world if the democracies should take firm 
action against the aggressors. Meanwhile, it was so patently obvious 
' that Germany, Italy, and Japan had everything to gain from con-, 

, certed action that their association was an irresistible development. 

', { All three believed in the application of force for the solution of' both 
. - domestic and international problems, all three wished to overthrow 
the Anglo-American system of international organisation, all three 
: were dissatisfied with the Peace Settlement of Versailles, and wished 
.• to destroy it at the earliest possible opportunity. A triple alliance 
between them would therefore have all the merits of a burglars’ 

; syndicate. 

The imminence of a German-Japane^ understanding xould be 
•, rdetected in the fact that Japan’s withdrawal from' the League prac¬ 
tically coincided -with that of Germany. For both Powers,' the, 

, League had nov/ come to represent in the international sphere every-,; 

thing to which they were opposed. If Italy rerhained a 'member 
; .until 1937 it was merely on the footing of the small boy who is .a \ 
' . ■ member of one gang but who finds it politic’to. reinain' out\vardly the,' 
.v.:-'. .member of another, in order that, he can-tell his rc'al bosses ,;ydiat is :, 
going on. On several occasions after 1933 Jtaly’s ,continued member-... 
J-r ship was a source of serious.embarrashnehtland'Jny chance;hf -'thw^^ 
,v,;r playing, any valuable part in internatibnal'affairs-cqulT^^^^ 

.only have. been preseiwed by, expellinghltaiy at; ,;the / time; .of h.thu;; 
Ab 3 ^ssinian War.. Anglo-French statesmen,,bbwcyer, .wereobmpietely;;^ 
>;J '. hypnotisecl by the idea, of restoring'tbe^Stre^h "frontiagaihst/Gcrm^ 
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notivithstanding the fact that Italy’s military weakness is proverbial, 
had nearly brought disaster to the Allied Cause in 1917, and had 
recently received further emphasis in Spain. Through the tortuous 
and unsuccessful negotiations of the years 1935-8, however, there 
appears the theorj' that, in the event of war against Germany, "Anglo- 
French fleets must not meet with Italian hostility in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. When the day of reckoning eventually came. Great Britain 
dealt faithfully with Italian as well as German hostility in the 
Mediterranean, and without French assistance. 

The perpetuation of the delusion of Italian friendliness and sup¬ 
port was due to the fact that in July 1934, following the murder of 
Dr. Dollfuss, the Austriaji dictator, It.aly had moved troops to the 
Brenner Pass to counter the threat of a Nazi invasion of Austria. 
Its final dissipation was due to Italy’s wanton invasion of Abys¬ 
sinia in 1935, and the consequent imposition of sanctions by the 
League. The irresolution of the democracies was emphasised by the 
fact that although no embargo on the supply of oil to Italy was 
imposed (which alone could have frustrated Italy’s intentions), 
enough was done to alienate Mussolini and drive him to seek an 
accord tvith Hitler, thus creating the ‘ Rome-Berlin Axis.’ But it 
may be questioned whether, in any event, Mussolini’s open designs 
upon Miilta, Egypt, Tunis, Corsic.!, and Nice would not have pro¬ 
duced the same result even if the League had never existed, whilst 
in the long run the mounting military power of Nazi Germany 
would have compelled Mussolini to relinquish Austria, unless he 
could have relied upon military aid from Great Britain and France. 

From the Japanese point of view there were at first no obvious 
advantages in closer collaboration tvith German}', so long as Ger¬ 
many’s military strength remained a doubtful factor. Japan’s 
apparent opponent was the U.S.S.R., and until Germany could 
engage Russia with some prospect of success, Japan preferred to 
remain aloof from European rivalries. In 1934 she denounced the 
Washington Treaties, and began a policy of unrestricted naval 
building, with the object of csmblishing superiority over any naval 
forces which Great Britain and the United States might be able to 
concentrate in the Pacific. Meanwhile, in order to secure sufficient 
foreign exchange to purchase the war materials which she needed 
in increasing quantities, Japan began "a vast export drive, more 
especially of cheap textiles, which caused Great Britain and, many 
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parts of the British JEmpire, as well as some foreign countries, to 
adopt a quota system, without which their own products would have 
been very seriously prejudiced. On the other hand, ill-advised 
Japanese interest in Africa, and more particularly in Abyssinia, pro¬ 
voked a speech in November 1934 from the Italian under-secretary 
for the colonies, in which he pointed out that restriction of Japanese 
expansion in the Far East was now producing the possibility of a 
Japanese threat in Africa. This suspicion of Japan’s designs in 
Abyssinia was voiced afresh in July 1935, when Japan had sought 
to fish in the troubled waters of the Italo-Abyssinian dispute. 

During the latter part of 1934 and early in 1935, side by side 
with her denunciation of the Washington Treaties, Japan waS 
looking around for methods of strengthening her international posi¬ 
tion. The Chinese Eastern Railway dispute with Russia was settled, 
but otherwise relations with this powerful Asiatic neighbour failed to 
improve noticeably. At the time of her denunciation of the Washing¬ 
ton Treaties Japan invited both France and Italy to join her, but the 
invitation was firmly, if courteously, declined. More fruitful was 
Japan’s demonstrative sympathy with Germany in March 1935, 
when the Nazis reintroduced conscription immediately before the 
visit of Sir John Simon to Berlin. The real reason for tension in 
Europe, said the Japanese Pi ess, was the Versailles Treaty, and 
Germany was to be commended for taking this way of getting rid 
of it. From that moment cordiality between Germany and Japan 
increased in proportion to the mounting expenditure on armaments 
of both nations. 

The steadily deteriorating political conditions in Europe, 
evidenced by Germany’s rearmament and the collapse of the sanctions 
experiment against Italy, enabled Japan to adopt an increasingly 
bolder tone in her ofRcial policy. At the beginning of 1936 she 
withdrew from the London Naval Conference, assembled for the 
purpose of exploring any possibilities for-^naval limitation which 
might exist. Her attempt to detach the five provinces of North 
China coincided with the Italo-Abyssinian War, and when it was 
evident that Italy would not heal the breach which existed between 
her and Great Britain and France, Admiral Takahashi, in a Speech 
at Tokyo on 23rd January 1936,^declared that ‘unless America 
renounced her naval policy aimed at the expansion and protection of 
her foreign trade, Japan will be forced to extend the fleet’s cruising 
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radius to New Guinea, Celebes, and Borneo, and to establish foot¬ 
holds in.Formosa and the mandated South Sea islands.’ He added 
significantly that trade advance in Manchukuo would soon reach 
its limit, and that in consequence Japan would be compelled to turn 
her attention to the South Pacific. Upon this speech Senator Pitt¬ 
man, Chairman of the U.S. Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
commented, ‘ Never in the history of modern times has such an 
undiplomatic, arrogant, and impertinent statement been volunteered 
by one holding such a position. Of course Congress will not be 
bull-dosed into the abandonment of our nation.a] defence and the 
protection of our legitimate commerce with China.’ 

Close upon the heels of this declaration of further Japanese 
expansionist plans came the Franco-So\iet pact of mutual assistance, 
and immediately afterwards, in March 1936, tlie re-occupation of 
the Rhineland by Germany. The Franco-Soviet Pact was due to 
the increased insecurity of Germany’s eastern and uestern neigh¬ 
bours. Constructive statesmanship would have extended it to includs 
Great Britain, and would have sought to establish an Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can Soviet front against Japan in the Far East, for the re-occupation 
of the Rhineland was as direct a threat as Admiral Takahashi’s 
speech. They threw overboard at once the Treaty of Versailles and 
the Locarno Pact, and made further aggression merely a question 
of opportunity. No positive step was taken, however, and from this 
time onwards it was no longer disputed that the initiative in inter¬ 
national affairs had passed to the three Dictatorships. This was 
underlined by tbe abandonment of sanctions by Great Britain in 
June 1936, with the consequent acknowledgment of the success of 
Italian aggression in defiance of the League Powers, and the subse¬ 
quent recognition of the King of Italy as Emperor of Abyssinia. 
No such humiliating reverse bad been suffered by British foreign 
policy for nearly tno centuries, although, in little over trvo years, 
it was exceeded by the catastrophe of Munich. Both were due 
primarily to the unprepared state of Great Britain and France, and 
their failure to find a more effective way of countering growing 
Axis demands than by appeasement. Between the two exliibitions 
of British irresolution lay the long-drawn-out follies of ‘ non¬ 
intervention ’ in Spain, giving a free hand to the Axis Powers in their 
self-appointed task of destroying the Spanish Republic in the interests 
of yet another Fascist movement in Western Europe. 
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German and Japanese spheres of economic—and ultimately political 
—influence in the Dutch East Indies; a development which Would 
certainly react upon our position at Hong Kong and Singapore. 
Nearer home there is reason to fear that Germany’s persistent and 
inexcusable campaign against the alleged “ Bolshcvising ” of Checho¬ 
slovakia may hear unpalatable fruit. It is an ill wind that blows 
nobody good; but it is not easy to select the beneficiaries froip this 
latest disturbance of the political atmosphere.’ 

Within the next five years all of these predictions had been ful¬ 
filled. The pact had dispersed the efforts of the anti-Fascist states 
between Europe and the Pacific, and had at the same time gone 
some way towards dividing the anti-Fasdst Powers in Europe." If 
the pact was really anti-Communist then the principal Power 
threatened was the U.S.S.R., and Great Britain and France could 
afford to adopt a non-committal attitude in Europe. If, however, 
as many thought at the time, and as events afterwards showed, 
it was really a guarantee of aggression everywhere at any tiipc by 
the three Dictatorships, then the sooner all threatened Powers got 
together the better. The democracies, however, had not yet found 
any constructive poiYcy, ano' wiliiikir tfiey daxsbied amf itareif, {fie 
Powers of the Triangle acted. Italy promptly welcomed the pact, 
although formal adherence was delayed until November 1937. Italy 
recognised Manchukuo, and Japan recognised Italy’s anne.xation 
of Abyssinia. In July 1937 Japan was able to resume military 
operations in China, secure in the knowledge that German and 
Italian ambitions in Europe would prevent Great Britain anej the 
United States from taking any action, whilst the Anti-Comintern 
Pact would immobilise Russia, with its standing threat to the Soviet 
of a war on two fronts. Whereas, therefore, the Manchiirian 
campaign had been attended by a good deal of risk, the war of 1937 
was as free from the element of surprise as diplomacy could make it. 
The time for a final settlement with China had come, and there was 
no Power irt the world capable of intervening on China’s behalf. 

At the war guilt trials in Tokyo in 1946-47, it w’as shown that, 
in spite of the Anti-Comintern Pact, Germany at first did not approve 
of Japan’s forsvard policy in China, since she feared that China 
would be compelled to throw' in her lot with the Soviet. Accord¬ 
ingly, from time to time Germany attempted a settlement, though 
without success. By the beginning of 1938, however, .Germany had 
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become convinced that Chinese resistance was virtually at an end, 
and she therefore withdrew her previous resen^ations, and early in 
1939 Hiroshi Oshime, then Japanese Ambassador to Germany, had 
extended discussions with Himmler on the methods of disintegrating 
the Soviet Union by underground methods, and also upon the assassi¬ 
nation of Stalin. 

Exactly as the prolongation of the heroic resistance of the Spanish 
Republic disturbed the time-table of the European partners in the 
anti-Comintein firm, so did the continuation of Chinese resistance 
throw Japanese plans for the domination of Eastern Asia out of 
gear. With so large a part of the Japanese army locked up in 
China, Japan was not able to stage any diversion in the Far East 
during 1938,' when Hitler first annexed Austria, and then, between 
September 1938 and March 1939, first vivisected and then s^val- 
lowed Czechoslovakia, thereby threatening at One end and the same 
time the Soviet Union and Great Britain and France. On the other 
hand, there could be no question that Japan was pushing forward 
her naval preparations in the Pacific at maximum speed. An article 
in the Giomale dTfalia, published on 7th November 1937, at 
the time of Italy’s adherence to the Anti-Comintern Pact, declared 
that Japan was building three 46,000-ton battleships, armed with 
16-inch guns, and that whereas Japan had 200 warships, with a 
total displacement of 756,800 tons, in 1936, by 1941 her navy would 
number 289 warships, displacing 1,109,130 tons. This total would 
include twelve capital ships and ten or eleven aircraft carriers. 
Moreover, Japan’s Pacific Islands, whether held under mandate or 
not, were being fortified and developed as naval and air bases. Faced 
with these preparations, the United States pushed on as rapidly as 
possible with the development of Pearl Harbour, established bases 
for land and naval aircraft in Alaska and the Aleutian Islands, and 
developed a string of fortified bases^from Hawaii, through Wake 
and Midway Islands and Guam, to the Philippines. It was these 
bases which were called upon to bear the brunt of the Japanese attack 
upon America in the Pacific in December 1941, by which date the 
Japanese naval programme initiated at the tune of the denunciation 
of the Washington Treaties may be assumed to 1)6 complete. 
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JAPAN’S DOMESTIC PROBLEM 

A NOT unsympathetic writer, Galen M. Fisher,' has explained that 
the conduct of Japan’s recent rulers was based on three main princi¬ 
ples. The first of these was Kodo, the Imperial Way, whicli was at 
once a cult, an ethical system, and a political principle, and which, 
in its various manifestations, went to the very core of Japanese life. 
It implied the divine nature and illimitable prerogatives of the 
Imperial Throne, which gathered increased force from the fact that 
the dynasty has remained unchanged since the first Emperor, Jimmu, 
who reigned 660 b.c. To the ordinary Japanese the Communism to 
which many students and workers have given their secret allegi¬ 
ance is at once blasphemy and treason. On its ethical side, 
Kodo embodied a collection of principles teaching the value of a 
balanced life, avoiding excesses, and cultivating the virtues of 
courage, loyalty to the throne and nation, and self-sacrifice. It is this 
code which gave the Japanese soldier his uncritical and unreserved 
devotion to his cause, leading him to sacrifice himself in a desperate 
and hopeless adventure at a superior comamnd. It was more dangerous 
than unreasoning fanaticism, which may spring simply from a mood 
of exaltation. On the poh'tical side Kodo implied a sense of social 
solidarity seeking to c.xprcss itself in ways similar to those followed 
by National Socialism. It was probably born of a sense of frustration, 
induced by an atomised society in which the individual has few 
opportunities to express himself, and of the determination of the 
ruling classes to ensure that self-expression should not assume socially 
disruptive forms. 

The second underlying principle of Japanese policy was the deter¬ 
mination to establish a New International Order upon the domina¬ 
tion of wide areas by a few super-states. In the Far East that 

* * The Main Drive behind Japanese Kational Polidea * in Panfic ABoh-s. November, 1940, 
p. 381. 
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^supei^state must' obviously be Japan.' /It' inay 
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minds to challenge a sj^stem which appeared to them to be already; 
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Were deterred only because they sensed a newer, more vigorous and 
relentless enemy in the Soviet Union, with.whom' it might be. neces-; 
sary to deal first. Here, bo\ycver, the international situation took d: 
turn in their favour. Hitler and Mussolini threatened .the-demoefaT ; 
cies and the Soviet in turn, and so long,as the logical wofld-dUiahce;'; 
of the Soviet, Great Britain, the United Spates; China, and tlieif: 
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she absorbed Western political ideas, primarily from Germany, be¬ 
cause the Second Empire appeared to reproduce the Imperial Con¬ 
stitution of Japan more closely than any other Western system. The 
sham parliamentarianism of Japan therefore corresponded with the 
sham parliamentarianism of Imperial Germany, and within this 
framework a two-party system gradually developed. With the defeat 
of Germany in 1918, however, Japanese thought responded more 
readily to Anglo-American influences, and the Japanese constitution 
began to move cautiously in the direction of a more complete democ¬ 
racy. In 1918 Japan had its first Government selected exclusively 
from one Party, and depending for its continuance in office upon a 
majority in the Diet. But the ttvo parties were no more than 
facades, behind tvhich operated the great family combines dominating 
Japan. The Minseito party was little more than the mouthpiece of 
Mitsubishi, as the Seiyuhai party was dominated by Mitsui. If the 
former was more liberal than the latter, it was merely because it 
relied to a greater extent upon the foreign trade for economic pros¬ 
perity, whilst within the Seiyukat were to be found most of the 
nominees of the landed interests, reflecting the expansionist ambitions 
of the military and feudal magnates. Unfortunately for democriicy 
in Japan, this dependence upon the great business houses was 
generally known, and the widespread corruption in Japanese political 
life was accepted as a necessary consequence of a democratic regime. 
What at first was quietly tolerated, however, was regarded by the 
middle classes with increasing resentment as trustification spread 
further and further into Japan’s economic structure, so that small 
tradesman and consumer alike found themselves increasingly de¬ 
pendent upon big business. When there was added to this the 
failure of the policy of collaboration with the Western Powers in 
China, and the rise of unemployment and agrarian distress as a 
result of the depression, as well as what were considered in Japan 
to be the humiliations imposed upon Japan as a naval Power at 
Washington in 1922, and at the London Naval Conference in 1930, 
the collapse even of the limited democratic regime which Japan 
had possessed may be understood. If it is also appreciated tliat dis¬ 
credit of parliamentarianism was accompanied by a spread of Com¬ 
munism among students and workers, the determination of the mili¬ 
tary and naval groups to end at once corruption and inefficiency, 
the threat of Communism, and a passive foreign policy, falls into 
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.pedpie pvcre told that, if once these', alien influences;.were eradicated,, 
and they returned to their traditional ways,'all existing evils would 
; disappear,'.and. prosperity would return. Pro^erity, however, could; 

' not be finally achieved within Japan’s exiking frontiers, but*'just .as 
foreign (and, in particular. Occidental) influences,-Were being yradi-' 
cated in Japan,, so also they must be erad.icated witliin.'Japan’s, 
co-prosperity sphere. Only then could all the peoples within this area 
.develop harmoniously together. . : - 

, Once the decisive change in outlook had taken place, the disinte- 
gation of Japan’s political life took place with considerable speed.. 
The last purely party cabinet was that of Mr. Inukai, of . the 
Seiyukai party, which resigned in 1932. Its fall was hastened by 
the Manchurian affair, engineered by the army, whom events 
appeared to prove to be entirely right. In 1931 Japan was' still 
hesitant to adopt an aggressive pblicjf, and a-firm stand by'the Leagyie 
would probably have enabled the parties to curb the militarists. All 
that the League did was to make military control of Japan inevitable. 
When the fighting broke out in 1931 the Minseito party condemned 
it; but by 1937 the whole nation had been brought round to the 
point of view that the final settlement of the Chinese problem Avas 
essential, even though this involved a break with Great Britmn, 
the United States, and the U.S.S.R. .But,in 1937 no Japanese 
seriously believed that either Great Britain or the United States 
would go to war over China. The appeasers in both, countries had 
done their work too well. Moreover, by 1937 even big business 
in Japan had reached the conclusion that the only yvay. to break down 
the trade,.barriers which had been- raised everywhere against;them 
was by force.. The arrny had.brought vast resources of raw materials 
in Manchuria within their control. . It: tVas’ now about to 'do. :the 
.same in North China, and later-the .navy wpuli dp 'the same, in 
Netherlands India.. Aftfer 1933,,;ther,eforeybig:;busihess:aird the aritiy, 
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traditional principles. Education was given a nationalist and 
anti-democratic comple.\ion, and thousands of Young Men’s Associa¬ 
tions were formed, pledged to foster and spread the national spirit. 
In 1934 and 1935 the irrepressible Mr. Matsuoka founded a ‘ league 
to abolish political parties.’ and in an interview he expressed his 
purpose as follows : ‘ My appeal is especi.ally to the youth of Japan. 
The younger generation is tired of party squabbles and corruption. 
The principle of the league udiich I have founded is “ one nation, 
one body.” The nation does not exist for the convenience of its 
citizens; on the contrary', the members exist for the sake of the 
national organism.’ Even in 1935 Mr. Matsuoka uas no doubt 
greatly interested in what w.is going on in Germany', but the 
appeal here is to something which is ingrained in the national char¬ 
acter, and not to any foreign doctrines. 

The cabinets which governed Japan from 1932 to 1945 were 
dominated by the army and navy, and many of them were formed' 
by generals and admirals. Even so, progress towards authoritarian¬ 
ism was not always rapid enough for some of the military cliques 
of which Japan had an abundance. One of these, on 26th*February 
1936, staged a military coup in which the brother of the Premier, 
Admiral Okada, and several members of the government were assassi¬ 
nated. Such events in recent Japanese history have not been rare, for 
in 1930 Mr. Hamaguchi, at that time Premier, was assassinated in 
Tokyo, and Mr. Mukai, another Party Premier, suffered the same 
fate two years later. The significance of this outrage in 1936, how¬ 
ever, was that it was aimed at all moderating influences, such as big 
business, bankers, and senior statesmen, and although the ringleaders 
in the plot were either punished or committed hara-kiri, there can be 
little doubt that the revelation of the widespread influence of cliques 
such as this was not without significance in the decision of the army to 
resume war in China in July 1937. In February of that year General 
Hay'ashi replaced the more moderate Mr. Hirota as Premier, and 
promptly announced a characteristically Japanese policy', devoted to 
the following ends; 

(1) The clarification of the national structure and jhe promotion 
of the spirit of theocracy'; (2) the encouragement of constitutional 
politics in accordance with the spirit of the Japanese constitution and 
public opinion; (3) a unified foreign policy aiming at the stabilisation 
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.This ^vas. in anticipation of .the.; war With'Ghi .upon; wliich. 
■ 'G.bTeral: H ayashi’s: successor, ■ Erince Kdnpye (whO; was Premier from- 
June 1937-until January 1939)> .imimediately . embarked.' Pnn.ce 
' Konoyc had long been associated witli Mjv,;Matsupka,: and. vyas 
therefore in favour of a onc-party state. When thc'Wcond Korioye; 
Cabinet was formed in July 1940 he immediately-announced, his ■ 
determination to establish a .new political structure in order toicayry 
the nation through a situation of unparalleled gravity. The enfeebled 
MinseitQ and Sciynkai parties forthwith announced their intention 
to collaborate, and on 1st August Prince Kono 5 ^e published his 
programme, stating at the same time that he intended to work' in, 
the closest collaboration with thfe Pligher Comniand. The , chief; 
points were : 

1. The first establishment of world peace in accordance wifli the 
lofty spirit of Hakkoichiu (eight corners of the world .under hne 
roof), on which the nation was founded and, as a first step, the con¬ 
struction of a new order in East Asia, having for its fouhdatipn 
the solidarity of Japan, Manchukuo, and China. - , ' 

2. In national defence and foreign policy the government‘Wdl; 

strive for armaments adequate for the execution, of the natiphal; 
policies. Japan's foreign policy will be directed first tpwards-.the 
complete settlement of the:' China affair ’ and the advancement,;Of 
the national fortune by taking a far-sighted view' pf drastic changes 
in the international situation and formulating measures both' cony 
structive and flexible. , ■ i' 

3. In internal, administration the laying of-a,foundationff6r:4 
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declared ‘ The missioh.'pf;-Japan.;;id to ':jpfP.ciaim 
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Kodo throughout the world. Viewed from the standpoint of inter¬ 
national relations, this amounts to enabling all nations and races to 
find each its proper place in the world. We should be resolved to 
surmount all obstacles which lie in our path, and, in concert with 
those friendly Powers ready to co-operate with us. Strive for the 
fulfilment of the heaven-ordained mission of our country.’ 

Shortly aftenvards all foreign personnel and influences were e.’c- 
cluded from the Christian Church of Japan, which was required to 
accept and support the ceremonial observances to the Emperor 
required by the state, whilst in August all the existing political 
parties were dissolved, being replaced by the ‘ Imperial Rule Assist¬ 
ance Movement,’ intended to carry the new political structure into 
the farthest corners of Japanese life. At the same time, the creation 
of ttvo supreme councils was foreshadowed, one controlling industry, 
labour, and agriculture, and the other controlling education, religion, 
the Press, and sports. Simultaneously, the Japanese Federation of 
Labour was dissolved, to make way for the new industrial structure, 
expressed in the ‘ Movement for Industrial Service,’ in which, 
the workers were subordinated to the industrialists, in association 
with the state. At the end of 1940 tivo far-reaching ordinances, 
the first for the control of corporation accounts and the second 
the Banking and Other Funds Ordinance, established a close state 
control of commercial companies, limited dividends, as well as the 
salaries of company officers and directors, controlled borrowing 
powers, and generally subordinated the activities of companies to the 
overriding interests of the state. 

By the summer of 1941, therefore, Japan had taken all the neces¬ 
sary steps to prepare herself for the task of destroying Anglo- 
American influences in the Far East, even to the extent of launching 
a ‘National Spiritual Mobilisation Campaign’ to maintain morale 
in home, school, bank, factory, and shop. Every independent activity 
had been subordinated to state control, industry and man power had 
been mobilised, all three services had been brought up to full 
strength, and reserves of food and war-supplies had been secured. 
With her preparations completed, therefore, and Russia seemingly 
in her last extremity in the struggle with Hitler, Prince Konoyc 
gracefully withdrew from the limelight in favour of General Tojo, 
and his pro-German cabinet of admirals and generals. This was in 
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JAPAN’S SOUTHWARD DRIVE 

It has been pointed out in earlier chapters how the prolongation 
of the China War, so unexpected by Japanese militarists, prevented 
her from reaping an immediate benefit from the state of semi-war 
which existed in Europe, from the time of the Munich Conference 
until September 1939. In spite of all Japanese efforts, a consider¬ 
able quantity of war supplies continued to reach Chungking, even 
after the occupation of Canton. The principal supply route, as we 
have seen, was via French Indo-China, and on 10th February 1939 
Japan felt sufficiently sure of her ground to occupy the island of 
Hainan, lying off the coast of Indo-China^ and dominating the port 
of Haiphong. This was the beginning of Japan’s vast drive south¬ 
ward. It was particularly provocative, as the status of Hainan 
was governed by a Sino-French agreement of 1897, whereby China 
undertook not to cede this island to any third Power. Since that’ 
date no Power had challenged France's undeclared protectorate 
of that island, and the menace of Japan’s threat was not diminished 
by the statement of the Japanese Foreign Minister, Mr. Arita, that 
it was necessary to strengthen Japan’s control of traffic along that 
part of the coast. Neither France nor Great Britain could take any 
active step. It w,is left'for the United States to express her dis¬ 
pleasure in practical form by announcing a complete ban on the 
export of aircraft to Japan. 

Further point was given to the growth of Japanese ambitions in 
the Pacific by the announcement in March of a six-year programme 
of expansion for the Japanese navy, to cost over £120,000,000. 
Admiral Yonai, the Navy Minister, in presenting this huge bill to 
the Diet, pointed out that this programme was based on the follow¬ 
ing four principles ; (1) Japan’s navy must equal that of the strongest 
naval Power; (2) e.\pansions in the American and British navies 
must be taken into account; (3) the navy must have sufficient power 
to deal with any international friction arising over the constructioa 
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a step, the United States Government abrogated the Treaty of Cotn- 
merce and Navigation -vvitb Japan, signed in 1911, with the broadly 
hinted possibility of an embargo to follow, if during the six months’ 
interval before the abrogation became effective Japan failed to give 
increased respect to American rights in the Far East. By way of 
reply, in March 1940 Japan signed a trade agreement with the 
Argentine. 

During the summer of 1939, when the increasing Nazi pressure 
on Poland, coupled with spectacular German and Italian manoeuvres, 
made it plain that war in Europe was imminent, Germany used 
every available means of persuading Japan to sign a formal military' 
alliance. Japan, however, remained non-committal, and her attitude 
became still more detached on the announcement of the Rufso- 
German Non-aggression Pact in August, Accordingly, on tlie out¬ 
break of war at the beginning of September, Japan declared her 
neutrality, but promptly requested Great Britain and France to 
withdraw their troops and warships from China ‘ in order to av'oid 
incidents.’ This hint was duly taken, and some British and French 
troops and gunboats were withdrawn during October and November. 
EiVcsv exld.e.rsce, tsf c.e.w.plvisarK.e, Ewtexer, {ailed, to abate the 
rigour of Japanese policy towards Great Britain and France in nny 
particular, and the blockade of the Tientsin Concession continued. 
The United States, on the other hand, declined to withdraw either 
its troops or its gunboats, but on the contrary pressed for the redress 
of American grievances, and the reopening of .the China trade to the 
foreigners. So firm was the American attitude that in November, 
Admiral Nomura, the Japanese Foreign Minister, announced that 
the Yangtse would be reopened as far ns Nanking, and the Pearl 
River to Canton. Shortly afterwards, however, there was a change 
in the Japanese Government, and the new Foreign Minister, Mr- 
Arita, declared in February 1940 that the Yangtse might not be 
reopened after all, notsvithstanding his predecessor’s promise. 

On 15th April 1940, with the German invasion of Holland 
imminent, Mr. Arita, the Japanese Foreign Minister, made an 
important statement to the Japanese Press, indicating Japan’s policy, 
in the event of Holland being involved in the war. ‘ With the South 
Seas region, especially the Dutch Indies [he said], Japan is econ¬ 
omically bound by an intimate rel.ationship of mutuality in ministet- 
ing to one. another’s needs. Similarly, other countries of East Asm 
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maintain close economic relations witli these regions. Th^t is to say, 
Japan and those vcountries and these regions are contributing to 
the prosperity of East Asia through material aid and interdepend¬ 
ence. Should the hostilities in Europe be extended to the Netherlands 
and produce repercussions in the Dutch Indies, it would not only 
interfere with the maintenance and furtherance of the above-named 
relations of economic interdependence and co-existcncc and co¬ 
prosperity, but also give rise to an undesirable situation from the 
standpoint of the peace and stabilitj^ of East Asia. In wew of 
these considerations the Japanese Government cannot but be deeply 
concerned over any development accompanying an aggravation of the 
war in Europe that niay affect the status quo of the Dutch Indies.’ 

This speech was not only an affirmation of Japan’s determina¬ 
tion to establish a ‘ co-prosperity sphere ’ including the Dutcli East 
Indies, but was a warning to both sides in the European war not 
to attempt to interfere with its achievement. Neither Great Britain 
nor France could make any effective reply to this pronouncement, 
but on I7th Apiil Mr. Cordell Hull made a sharp rejoinder, point¬ 
ing out the extensive interests of the United States in this area, 
and affirming American determination to preserve the status quo 
there. Germany ostentatiously disclaimed any interest in the prob-' 
lem, whilst the Dutch IVIinister in Tokyo infonned the Japanese 
Government that Holland would not seek the assistance of any 
third Power in the defence of the Dutch East Indies. There were 
two further hints of things to come in June, at the time of the 
French collapse. The Siamese Government signed a treaty of friend¬ 
ship with Japan, and on 20th June, in compliance with Japanese 
pressure, France undertook to prohibit the transport of materials 
of all kinds to China by Avay of French Indo-China, and to admit 
Japanese inspectors to ensure that the agreement was propeily 
cairied out. At the same time, the Japanese Government informed 
Germany and Italy that no alteration in the status of Indo-China 
which prejudiced Japanese interests would be tolerated. Immediately 
afterwards Japan, going beyond the terms of the agreement, des¬ 
patched naval units to Indo-China, and at the same time established 
a close blockade of Hong Kong. On 29th June the Japanese 
Foreign Minister made a speech in which he claimed that Japan rvas 
establishing a ' Monroe Doctrine ’ for Eastern Asia and the South 
Seas. ‘ These countries,’ he said ‘ are very closely related to one 
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another. Japan expects that the Western Powers will do nothing 
that will exert any undesirable influence on the stability of East 
Asia.’ At the same time, the Japanese Government asked Great 
Britain to close the Burma Road to Chinese-trafKc—a request which 
the British Government was compelled to grant. A fortnight later 
Admiral Yonai’s Cabinet resigned, under pressure from the army, 
and a new cabinet was formed with Prince Konoye as Premier, 
General Tojo as Minister of War, and Mr. Matsuofca as Foreign 
Secretary. Prince Konoye was the leader of a movement aiming 
at an authoritarian regime and a one-party state. In a broadcast 
to the Japanese people shortly after taking office the new Premier 
tvarned them that they must look, not to immediate gains, but to 
their position fifty or one hundred years hence when they should 
have achieved complete self-sufficiency. At the same time, the new 
Government made a clumsy effort to secure Australian acquiescence 
in its expansionist policy by intiting them to co-operate in Japan’s 
mission to improte the human race—a curious misunderstanding of 
Australia’s position and policy, based, no doubt, upon Australia s 
known desire to avoid driving Japan to e.xtremes at a time when 
Great Britain was fighting so desperately for survival, and when 
Australian forces were servine in Great Britain and die Middle 
East. 

By' the end of July the Japanese Government felt sufficiently 
strong to order the arrest of a number of British subjects in Japan. 
In reply, Japanese subjects were arrested in London and in vanous 
parts of the British Empire. It was clear by this time that the new 
Japanese Ministry was in fatour of closer collaboration with the 
Axis, in anticipation of a German victory, and about this time 
there was a notable extension of German penetration of Japan, the 
number of German technicians and press agents being considerably 
increased, and a number of Germans being appointed as advisers 
in various departments of state. In view of these developments, it 
came as no surprise when, in August, the Japanese demanded naval, 
military, and air bases in Indo-China, as well as the right to station 
troops there. These demands were backed up by the appearance 
of considerable naval forces in Indo-Chinese waters, and although 
the French authorities sought to delay signature as long as possible, 
a scventy-tvv'o-hour ultimatum on 20th September left them with 
no option but to comply, and the agreement was signed at Hanoi 
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Japan had been seriously disturbed by the Soviet-German Pact of 
1939, she still contemplated an attack upon the Soviet, and detailed 
plans were prepared by the General Staff and were approved by the 
Emperor in March 1940. However, the fall of France induced 
Japan to consider the situation afresh, and from .September 1940 
onwards, Japan decided to remain at peace with the Soviet, and to 
prepare for the attack on South-East Asia. Plans were at this time 
worked out for the conquest of Hong Kong, Burma, Malaya, Iqdo- 
China and Netherlands India, and it was decided to make every 
effort to keep the United States neutral by repeated threats. 

Thus, the Anti-Comintern Pact of 1936 had now been turned 
inside out, for the purpose of dcstroynng the British Empire and 
the United States. As a threat to the latter Power it badly misfired, 
for American aid to Britain was intensified, and die United States 
redoubled her efforts to complete here defence preparations, and her 
programme for a two-ocean navj', to include no less than thirty-five 
new capital ships, originally scheduled for completion in 1946-7; 
whilst Anglo-American conversations for joint action in the Pacific, 
for the maintenance of aid to China, and for the defence of Singa¬ 
pore were initiated in Washington. Finally, American relations 
with Russia noticeably improved. Following these discussions, Great 
Britain reopened the Burma Road on 17th October, and the United 
States at the same time called up her naval reservists, and brought 
up the Pacific Fleet to its full strength. America also opened con¬ 
sultations with Australia and New Zealand for common defence. 

Profiting by the pact, Japan immediately despatched an economic 
mission to the Dutch East Indies, with the object of securing 
supplies of oil and other materials to replace those previously obtained 
from the United States, but upon which the United States had now 
laid an embargo in order to supply Great Britain. The negotiations 
were closely watched by the United States and Great Britain, and 
were subject to considerable delay. On 17th November an agree¬ 
ment was signed between the Royal Dutch Shell and the Standard 
Oil Corporation on the one hand and Japanese oil interests on the 
other, providing for a total supply of oil to Japan of 1,800,000 tons 
.annually. This amount, how'cv-er, did not include aviation spirit, on 
the grounds that all of it was needed for the air force of Netherlands 
India : and in other respects the Japanese trade mission made little 
progress. 
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granted additional credits to China for the purpose of stabilising 
the Chinese currency. These credits had no doubt been hastened 
by the visit of Mr. Matsuoka to Moscow and Berlin in March, as a 
result of which Japan and Russia signed a treaty on 13th April, 
whereby ‘ should one of the contracting parties be the object of 
military action by one or more states, the other contracting party ^ 
will observe neutrality throughout the whole duration of the con¬ 
flict.’ Neither party appeared to attach undue importance to the 
treaty, which left all the fundamental issues between Japan and 
Russia unsolved, but it guaranteed Japan from Russian attack if 
she decided to risk war with Great Britain and the United States, 
and at the same time it absolved Japan from the necessity of going 
to Germany’s assistance, if Germany launched an attack upon 
Russia. 

In May, Siam, at Japanese dictation, stationed twenty-five batta¬ 
lions on the Malayan frontier, at the same time exchanging military 
attaches with Germany and Japan, and at the end of the month 
Japan broke off her protracted trade negotiations with the Dutch East 
Indies, during which she had asked for increased Japanese immigra¬ 
tion, mining rights, extended fishing rights, increased air transport, 
the laying of a c-nble to Japan, and greatly increased supplies of oil, 
rubber and tin. Had these demands been granted, the transition 
to political control would have been no more than a step, but 
with British and American support they were resisted, even though 
it was clear that resistance to Japanese demands would almost 
certainly mean war. 

In June and July 1941 the Japanese Government made up its 
mind that the decisive moment to intervene in the World War had 
arrived. For some time the Japanese Press had been filled with 
denunciations of Great Britain and of the United States as obstacles 
to the settlement of the China incident and as disturbers of the 
peace in Eastern Asia. In July the Japanese Government demanded 
that the Vichy Government in Indo-China should accept Japanese 
troops and place its ports and air bases at the disposal of the 
Japanese army and navy, in order to ‘ protect ’ it from danger 
threatening from China, Great Britain, and the followers of General 
de Gaulle. The Governor of Indo-China made no effort to resist, 
and before the end of the month the Japanese had taken control of 
the whole of tlie French possessions in the Far East. The move 
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was well timed. France was irretrievably beaten, and could obviously 
offer no assistance to her distant possessions, and the Triple Alliance 
appeared to immobilise the United States, whilst Hitler’s invasion 
of Russia removed all threat of interference on the part of the 
U.S.S.R. 

If Japan’s mind was made up, so was that of Great Britain and 
the United States. The move into Indo-Chiiia was at once a threat 
to the Burma Road and to Singapore—how serious a threat to the 
naval base emerged six months later. For some time past, the two 
Anglo-Saxon Powers had been steadily increasing their aid to Chiang 
-Kai-shek, and had been concerting joint defence measures Avith 
Netherlands India. After the Japanese occupation of Indo-China 
the alternatives weie clear. The two Powers could stand idly by 
with the certain-knowledge that all aid to Free China would be 
interrupted, and when Chinese resistance was either oveicome or 
diminished, Slam, Burma, Malaya, and Netherlands India would 
then be attacked; or they could make a stand at this point, whilst 
there was still a possibility of building up a coalition against Japan. 
Clearly, the initiative lay with the United States, the only one of 
the possible Far Eastern coalition not engaged in war; and Mr. 
Churchill announced publicly that whatever course the United States 
might choose, Great Britain would follow. The United States 
elected to face the Japanese menace at this point, and economic 
reprisals of a drastic kind were organised against Japan. Japanese 
assets in British, American, and Dutch territories were frozen, and 
existing commercial treaties with Japan were denounced. Had 
these measures been applied rigidly, they would have brought-.Japan’s 
overseas trade practically to a complete standstill. So much was 
broadly hinted, but for the moment the measures were applied with 
comparative lenienc}^, although a complete commercial embargo was 
threatened. At the same time. President Roosevelt incorporated 
into the American armed forces all Philippine forces serving under 
General MacArthur. 

That the Japanese were to any considerable degree surprised > 
by the measures is doubtful. The implications of the policy they 
■vvere pursuing had long been apparent to them, and the economic 
reprisals of,Jul 3 ’’ and August could only have reminded tliem of the 
extent to which they were still dependent upon supplies under Anglo- 
American control. Both sides must dearly have appreciated that a 
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further step by either must precipitate war, and in any case, the 
slotving-dorvn of supplies to Japan, especially from the East InJiw, 
imperilled her accumulated stocks, and made some further niove 
inevitable. 

The Immediate problem was Siam, occupying a key position for 
Japanese operations by land against Burma and Malaya. At the 
beginning of August Japan began to move troops towards the bolder 
of Indo-China and Siam, a press campaign was instituted, and 
Japanese agents began the usual process of penetration. The thfoat 
to Singapore was now so obvious that in a speech in the Housf of 
Commons on 7tli August Mr. Eden declared that any Japanese 
intervention in Siam would inevitably give rise to a very serious 
situation; and the United States Government expressed itself >n 
almost identical terms. It seemed that Japanese pressure was rela’^od 
as a result of the stand taken by Great Britain and the Uniwd 
States, but subsequent events clearly demonstrated that Japan h^'f 
already undermined whatever independence the Siamese Governibonf 
may originally have possessed, and that a close understanding cxiefod 
betweea tba two couatiies., which, was ^u.t into force when JaP**” 
at length threw off the mask. 

The final moves in the Far Eastern diplomatic conflict were po'V 
about to be made. On 18th October General Tojo, tlie War Mio*®' 
ter of Prince Konoye’s second cabinet, replaced Prince Konoy^ 
Premier, retaining tbe War Ministry, and assuming also the post 
of Minister for Home Affairs. As General Tojo was still on/^he 
active list, it was obvious that the army had now taken compfoto 
control. One immediate consequence of the cliange of goVernmOuf 
was the establishment of a Japanese air line to Portuguese TintOri 
barely 450 miles from Australia, and the opening speech of the pow 
Premier hinted that some great move was imminent. For sou’o 
time past there had been conversations in Washington with 
Japanese ambassador, Admiral Nomura, in an effort to avoid if’® 
final breach, and with a similar object Sir John Latham had btsti 
sent as the first Australian Minister to Tokyo. Nothing of vafue 
emerged from these prolonged discussions, but the Tojo CabiP^^ 
reinforced their diplomatic representation in Washington by a speC‘®f 
envoy unfh special Instructions to tbe American President. Mpuh 
speculation was aroused by this move, the explanation of which 
forthcoming on 7th December. Without cither ultimatum or deeJur- 
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-ation of war, Japan, following her tactics in the Russo-Japanese 
War, unleashed a devastating atinck by air and sea upon the Ameri¬ 
can Fleet and naval base at Pearl Harbour in the Hawaiian Ax-chi- 
pelago. 

Looking back over the successive moves whicli led to the conilict 
between Japan and the United Nations in the Far East, one can trace 
a number of factors which led to tliis result. Until the beginning 
of the piesent century the lead in I’clations with the Far East had 
been talcen by Great Britain. Previousl 5 '’, the United States had been 
too absorbed in her own development to pursue an active or even a 
consistent policy in the Far East. In general, British and American 
diplomatic action aimed at similar ends, but Great Britain was 
always at a disadvantage in that she knew that she could not rely 
on American armed support if hostilities threatened. After the be¬ 
ginning of the present century, British preoccupation with Getman 
expansion in Europe, and with Russian expansion in Asia, left her 
with no alternative but to make an alliance witli Japan, and this 
uneasy association endured until 1922, by which time the true nature 
of Japanese expansionist policy in Asia had made itself -apparent. 
In the meanwhile, the United States had been compelled to talcc a 
more active share in Far Eastern affairs, partly by her acquisition 
of the Philippines, and partly by her increasing need of raw 
materials from Netherlands India, and the drift of events steadily ^ 
biought the United States and Japan into shaip antagonism. At 
the Peace Conference in 1919 the United States strove to the utmost 
to block Japan’s aims in Asia and in the Pacific Islands, *and the 
IVashington Conference may be regarded primarily as an American 
effort to solve the Pacific problem by preserving the integrity of 
China whilst at the same time gi anting Japan security through non- 
fortificalion of Anglo-American outposts. These efforts proved 
insufficient to solve Japan’s domestic problems, and in particular 
those of her rapidly expanding population and of her need for assured 
supplies of food and raw materials. Down to the time of the 
Japanese invasion of Manchuria there was always a real chance that 
these pxobleras could be solved peacefully if only Japan’s militarists 
could be kept in check. Afterwards, the policies of the two rivals 
were bound to lead to an explosion in the not-too-far distant future, 
being based on conflicting basic principles, and Japan’s foremosCaims 
then became the paralysis of Chinese,efforts to recover, and the^ 
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immobilisation of Russia until Anglo-American power in tbe Far 
East should be destroyed. 

It will also be apparent that from the timS of the Washington 
Conference onwards, and more particularly since 1937, the lead in 
Far Eastern policy passed from Great Britain to the United 
States, and the United States was able to rely on British 
support in the event of a rupture, even though we could no longer 
take the initiative ourselves. In the concluding phases of the 
negotiations in 1941, the American State Department acted as much 
on behalf of the British Commonwealth as it did on behalf of the 
United States. 

That the United States wished, if possible, to secure a peaceful 
settlement of the Pacific problem cannot be disputed. Nor can it 
be questioned that she went to considerable ""lengths in the hope of 
averting war. She tried a generous measure of appeasement, both by 
wav of raw materials and by wmy of accepting without recourse to 
arms successive Japanese forward moves. But a glance at the two 
final statements of the American and Japanese Governments will 
show how diametrically opposed they were in outlook and policy. 
By the summer of 1941 Japan had openly committed herself to an 
alliance tvith Germany in the hope of frightening the United States 
by the threat of a w ar in the Atlantic and in the Pacific together. 
It was a serious Japanese miscalculation, and when the tone of the 
American notes showed that it had failed, Japan took the alternathe 
course of striking at the United States before she could assemble 
her immense resources. It was a blow which the United States must 
necessarily expect, for her statement of 26th November in effect 
asked Japan to call off the China war, respect Chinese independence, 
return to an orderly and peaceful wmy of conducting international 
affairs, jettison the ‘ New Order in Eastern Asia,’ and relinquish 
her association with the Axis. From the Japanese point of view, 
such a price was too outrageous even to form a basis for further 
negotiation, and they took the only remaining way out. To have 
accepted the American terms involved abandoning everytliing which 
they had achieved abroad since the beginning of the century, and 
it meant a new search for the solution of her perpetual problems 
of raw materials and an expanding population. The chief criticism 
which can be made of Anglo-American policy in the Far East is that 
its constructive proposals were offered too late and too half- 
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learti^dly.''.' Yet .'within' .a system'based; ph? .pdwefepoliticS, v tte 
(irobably :n6 other,course. Sprnethihg much more fundamental'.t^ 
i [return to the 'futile game of diplomacy and conflicting national 
nterests. must, be initiated before the prdblems of the. Pacific ate 
idlvcd. V : , 



Chapter 24 


THE WAU IN THE PACIFIC 

On the evening of 6th December 1941 the American naval base 
of Pearl Harbour, in the Hawaiian Islands, presented its custoimry 
appearance of activity and gaiet}'. The American Pacific Fleet was 
in port, strongly reinforced, as a precautionarj’ measure, in view of 
the steady deterioration of relations with Japan; and tlie garrison 
of this main American base in the Pacific had recently been in¬ 
creased. But there was no sense of impending disaster. Admiral 
Kimmel, tlie Commander-in-Chief of American naval forces in the 
Pacific, and Lieutenant-General Walter Short, Commander of the 
•shoic defences, were both dining out, each assuming that the other 
had taken certain necessary precautionary measures. In reality, 
neither of them had done so, in spite of the fact that in the precedini; 
months, warning after warning of the imminence of a Japanese 
attack had been sent from Washington. 

An insufficiently manned anti-aircraft warning system functioned 
in the islands from 4 a.m. until 7 a.m. On the morning of /th 
December an N.C.O. who was receiving training asked leave ta 
continue at his post. At two minutes past seven he reported to a 
lieutenant a large flight of war planes about 130 miles from Oahu. 
The officer decided that they could only be American planes, and 
took no action. Unknown to them, shortly after six o’clock the 
same morning, a small Japanese submarine had been detected and 
sunk in the prohibited area off Pearl Harbour. A destroyer was 
sent to investigate, but no alert was sounded, and the submarine 
net, which had been opened at 5 a.m., was not closed. At 7.55 a.m. 
a fleet of between 150 and 200 Japanese fighters and bombers 
launched a devastating attack upon Pearl Harbour, simultaneously 
with a full-scale naval attack, in W'hich the Japanese did heavy 
destruction to the American fleet, with the aid of 40-foot two-men 
submarines working at the shortest range. At the time of the 
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f}attack=; s^ei-ai thousands of soldiers, f sailots^ and inajrihes were on; 
ied^e in'Honolulu, together rti^ith 40 ceh^. of the ofHcers of the 
navyiVand.' of the 75 commanding officers of; the American navy 
idnly 49; were on their ships at the time of idie attack^^ Thus, the 
Japanese repeated, with even greater effect, their deadly-attack upon 
:;the Ru^iaii fleet at the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War. The 
losses were heavy, one 32,000-ton battleship, the Arizona, being 
sunk, and tvventy-two other warships being, more, or less seriously 
damaged; and the success of this opening attack gave Japan for the 
time being,unchallenged mastery of the Pacific. On May 22, 1943 
it was anonunced that of the 22 warships damaged at Pearl Har¬ 
bour, . 17 were back in commission, including the battleships Mary¬ 
land, Tennessee, Pennsylvania, Galifomia, West ^ Virginia, 
Nevada. The battleships Oklahoma and. Arizona were then still 
,under‘repair. 

V ■ Unfortunately, American blunders were quickly followed by new 
‘ones committed by Great Britain. To reinforce Anglo-American 
naval power in the Pacific, the new 35,000-ton battleship, the Prince 
cf Wdles, and the 32,000-ton battle cruiser Repulse, hzd reached 
Singapore in November. Scarcely had the world recovered from 
the shock of the American disaster, when these two warships set 
out on 9th December to repel an attempted Japanese landing on 
the east coast of Malaya, without any escort of fighter' aircraft, 
and apparently without covering naval aircraft. The object of 
sending these vessels to Singapore, as Mr. Churchill explained in 
the House of Commons on 29th January 1942, was to form the ^ 
nucleus of a battle fleet in the Far East, to act in co-operation tvith 
. the American fleet, and to deter Japan from sending ;.coriyb 3 '^s into. 
the Gulf of Siam. Neither objective Was achievedi' Convoys were 
sent at the very; outset of the v^ar.; ,’On 9th Pecen^^^ 

Phillips risked ffiese , tvvo' key vesseis. without pfotectioh, relyinig" 
... bn co-operation front' shore-based' fighters.; 5 ,Aftdr;:.sdtting' out. He ,• 
.. learned that this would not be byailable,, bub decided to.'cbritintle : 
bn :his course. The, weather dearingj hbweyer,-'he ^withdre^^^ 
hi^ retirement, he Was ati^ckM by fon^raiige^^^ and 1 

; 'wilhirr gwery; siiort;timeTdth;;wbselb;had ffiedn^'sunj^^^^^ 

liable' loas harl bppri.inflirfeVI 'ini’f-Tio 'NTii'Vi 
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have postponed Japanese landings in Malaya is evident, although it 
may be questioned whether, in view of the Japanese advance through 
Siam, it would have delayed the siege of Singapore very long. In 
any event, to rely for the protection of two battleships upon air 
co-operation from shore-based aircraft only was a risk which the 
desperate situation alone warranted. It would appear that British 
intelligence had grievously under-estimated the power, resolution,’ 
and accuracy of the Japanese air arm, although the events at Pearl 
Harbour ought to have supplied a suffident warning. 

Before discussing the progress of the war in the Pacific it is first 
necessary to loot a little more closely at the final moves in the 
diplomatic struggle which preceded it, in order properly to appreciate 
the Japanese technique. Almost immediately after the accession to 
power of the Tojo Cabinet in October 1941, the Japanese press 
assumed a more bellicose tone, and on 5th November the Japan 
Times Advertiser, the organ of the Japanese Foreign Office, stated 
that America must forthwith end all aid to China, stop the encircle¬ 
ment of Japan, acknowledge the ‘ co-prosperity sphere,’ and recognise 
Manchukuo. She must also cancel all restrictions on Japanese trade. 
This was an unofficial ultimatum, but its effect seemed to be softened 
when Japan despatched a special envoy to Washington, Mr. Kurusu, 
in order to press on the negotiations which the Japanese ambassador. 
Admiral Nomura, had initiated some months earlier. Signific.antly 
Mr. Kurusu was the agent through whom the Tripartite Pact had 
been signed in September 1940. This was a characteristic touch 
which did not escape the notice of Washington; nor did familiar de¬ 
nunciations in the Japanese press, concluding with the observations, 
that Japanese patience was e-xhausted, that the China incident must 
be settled, that the Burma Road w'ould shortly be attacked, and that 
Japan must advance southwards at all costs. Further significant 
facts were the withdrawal of Japanese subjects from the United 
States, and the withdrawal of American marines and subjects from 
North China. By way of response to Japanese threats the" Chinese 
Foreign Minister, on 7th November, advocated linking the 
A, B, C, D front ivith the Soviet for the purpose of ending Japanese 
aggression. Three days later, Mr. Churchill, in announcing that 
strong naval reinforcements had been sent to the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans, declared that if the United States was attacked by Japan, 
a British declaration of war would follow within the hour. 
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.'T;he^' Japanese: envoy reachccl r-^Vashirigtpn i on -iiStliNqyertB'e'f, ■ i; 

and’ negotiations'continued xmtil time ' 

tlie Japan^e Government advanced troops.to the, Siamesein 
indo-China, announced' that America and Great Britain:^ 
her policy in Eastern Asia and leave the Ghinese'to Jheir fate^ ^an 
declared- that Japan was; preparing to co-operate more closely with 
the Axis. The meaning of these moves could scarcely be m dotibt. 
IJeVertheless the President and Mr. Cordell Hull struggled to find 
a. means of averting war, taking care to. keep in close' touch with 
the British, Dutch, and Chinese ambassadors. On 26tK November 
Mr. Hull delivered to the Japanese representatives a note, setting 
piit the American position. It was extremely conciliatoi’yi in tone, 
aiid it suggested that the two states should issue a joint decimation 
of policy, based on the following principles : , 

1. The principle of Inviolability of territorial integrity and 

sovereignty of each and all nations. , . . . • ! ■ 

2. The principle of non-interference'in the internal-affairs of 

other countries. ' , 

. 3. The principle of equality, including equality of commercial 
opportunity and treatment. ■ 

4. The principle of reliance upon international cb-operatiqn 
and conciliation for the prevention and pacific settlement of, con¬ 
troversies and for improvement of international conditions by peace¬ 
ful methods and processes, 

The note also suggested the adoption of the following principles 
in the economic relations of the two states, and in. their relations 
with others: 

1. The principle of non-discrimination'in international Com: 

mercial relations. '7, 

2. The principle of international . ecpnqmic'cd-pperatioh .and 

abolition of extreme . nationalism as expressedIdh . excessive ."tradp 
restrictionsi* - - _ . -'..y..- ■'■•y;:'' 

3. The principle of .non-discrimihatpiy;; accws^hy allfnatj^^^^^ 

raw material supplies. '' 

4. The principle of full protection of theanteresfsi^^^^^ 
countries and population^ as regards;.the..dperatio^^^^^ 

.Commodity'agreements; 

'5, The principle -of . establishment.iofv SubffjjnSfi^^ 
nfrangemChts of iriternarional.;finance'.asmaylehd'aid;:Jo-’^ 
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enterprises and the continuous development of all countries and may 
permit payments through processes of trade consonant with the 
welfare of all countries. 

The United States also proposed a multilateral non-aggression 
pact between all the principal Pacific countries. 

In spite of the fact that Japan’s hostile moves in the Far East 
continued, the Japanese Cabinet was reported to be studying the 
American note, and on 1st December it was declared that the 
Japanese Government tvished to continue the negotiations for ‘ at 
least two weeks.’ The next day, however. President Roosevelt ^ 
called attention to the fact that large reinforcements were reaching - 
Indo-China, and on 6th December he despatched a personal appeal 
to the Japanese Emperor, urging him to co-operate in removing the 
menace of war in the Pacific. The reply was delivered from bombers 
and submarines at Pearl Harbour the following morning. On the 
same day thejapanese representation in Washington handed to Mr. 
Cordell Hull a document which was alleged to be a reply to the 
American note, and of which Mr. Hull declared to the Japanese 
ambassador: ‘ In all my fifty years of public service I have never 
seen a document that wjis more crowded with infamous falsehoods 
and distortions—infamous falsehoods and distortions on a scale so 
huge that I never imagined until to-day that any government on this 
planet was capable of uttering them.* 

At the trial of General Tojo and his fellow-conspirators in 
Tokyo in 1946-47, the successive moves leading to the attack on 
Pearl Harbour were revealed in abundant detail. The final plan of 
attack was approved by Admiml Nagano at the end of October, 
and on November 1st, the text of Combined Fleet Operational 
Order No. 1 was printed. This contained plans for the att.eck on 
Pearl Hnrhour and for simultaneous attacks on British and Dutch 
possessions. All ships of the Navy were ordered to complete their 
battle preparations, and they put to sea for Pearl Harbour on 
November 26th-27th. The following day, the Japanese Foreign 
Minister telegraphed to the Japanese Ambassador, Nomura, that the 
Americans must not be given the impression that Japan was about 
to break off negotiations. This was evidently the basis for Admiral 
Nomura’s statement that Japan wished to continue negotiations for 

*The Amctic^ Note of 26th No\cmber and the Japanese reply of 7ih December 
out In full in the Appendix. 
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Arnba'^s^dpi’; Hvas sent: die finat;hote'^'vyiiicli ‘\^^ 

l^ialiioiisi :m;be deln^-ered jnimediat|i^;b^^e;^ ^ 

rHarbonrj^buVnpt s before as; tb' ^rejudicb^^c^ 

tpn i3b<^mber^^thr the chief of Uie; Censprsliip/Ddpaftoertt o tjic 
/japari^e’Ministry of Cobimimications; lyas ordered tp dpdhy all tele* 
grains by ten hours the follotvfng day. -At'lI.OO. Tdkyo^t^ odi 
the.mprmrig -of Decernber 7tii) Mr. Cordell Hull sent to ArnbpSsador.r 
Grew in Tokyo President ■Roosevelt's ;personal; message to the 
Einperor. This was received in, Tokyo" at midday,'but Was only' 
delivered to the. American Ambassador at ,22.30 hours. Five Jiours 
Plater the assault on Pearl Harbour began.^ This.brief summary'. 
;is a grim reminder of the duplicity and cunning withAvhich Japan;' 
vlaundied her carefully-prepared attack. , It is also an eloquent #arn^ 
■irig for the future. . ‘ ^ , 

; Once the attack upon Great Britain and the United States had 
heen made, Japan moved with speed and rc.solution. Her immediate 
'object-—the achievement of naval superiority in the Padfic-^had', 
been achieved. That gave her the ncce^ary freedom to move.large; 
forces to her first objectives. Her further purpose was to divide the 
Anglo-Dutch forces in Malaya and the Dutch East Indies from; 
American supplies and reinforcements, to cut the Burma Road,;arid 
to occupy Malaya, the Philippines, and the Dutch East Iridies> so 
. obtaining vital war supplies of rubber, fin, oil,, and metals. When-' 
these objectives were gained, Japan could proceed at leisure with the 
■ invasion of . Australia,, New Zealandj Burma, and ..India-.i^Thc scaie. 

.. of the enterprise was ^ vast that it is do.ubtful whether it had river ' 
been comprehensively studied-in Great Britain Or the United States, :, 
but the Japanese speedily begahyto demonstrate that it .was'.wdl .; 
Avithin the range; of accomplishriient urilKs ;;thri.* mOst energetic 
,: counter-measures' were, talcein.■’ 7 ' 

The American advanced.- posts at, ;Guam^; and; W 
; in December after heroic resistancep.jThdr -existeh^^^^ hal' been ba'sed;- 
oil , the: assumption, that the American'Navy.. Would ,.be,able'Jdp^ 

• aiT attarlr in.--fn'rrp imnn tTipm . ona 
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calculations, which were probably due to a similar assumption-«-that 
the Anglo-American navies would be able to keep open the supply 
route from Singapore to Hong Kong. Even without this naval sup¬ 
port, it seems to have been assumed that Hong Kong would be able 
to hold out for three months.' Actually, the siege lasted seventeen 
days, the tiny garrison (recently reinforced by a Canadian brigade) 
capitulating after an heroic resistance, which had continued even after 
considerable Japanese forces had landed on the island. 

The only point at which the early Japanese moves were foiled 
was in the Philippines, where General MacArthur had made a most 
exhaustive survey of local conditions, with the probability of an 
overwhelming Japanese attack always in view. Even here the pro¬ 
cess of training the Filipinos for defence was only in its early stages, 
and Japanese naval superiority prevented any possibility of American 
reinforcements reaching these vitally important islands. Nevertheless, 
General MacArthur fought a rearguard action of the very' highest 
quality, inflicting heavy Japanese losses, and postponing the inevit¬ 
able reduction of the islands. Prolongation of resistance undoubtedly 
delayed the Japanese invasion of the Dutch East Indies, although 
the value of this was minimised by the rapid fall of Singapore. 

In Siam and Malaya the Japanese advance met no serious 
obstacle until the British forces retired to the island of Singapore. 
From the British offer of assistance to Siam to defend herself from 
Japanese aggression, it would appear that the British Government 
had expected that Siam would resist the Japanese attack. If this is 
indeed the case, the British Government had been misled, and it is 
very difficult to discover evidence upon which such a miscalculation 
could have been based. For the previous ten years the Siamese had 
made no effort whatever to resist Japanese infiltration and the 
steady replacement of Chinese by Japanese in Siam’s industrial and 
commercial life. The Siamesc'Governmcnt was well aware of this, 
but took no steps to stop it. On the contrary, their foreign policy 
became more and more subservient to Japanese interests, as was 
demonstrated by the refusal of Siamese representatives at Geneva 
to vote in a way which would offend Japan. Finally, the Siamese 
Government, far from having developed along democratic lines, had 
assumed a steadily more authoritarian and anti-Western character 
—a fact which was clearly apparent at the time of the abdication 
of the king of Siam in 1935. After the collapse of France, and tlie 
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Chapter 25 


VICTORY IN THE PACIFIC 

The Sino-Japanese War was merged in the Second World War by 
Japan’s attack upon Pearl Harbour on 7th December 1941. Vlctop' 
was secured when, following the use of the first atom-bombs in 
human history at Hiroshima and Nagasaki, in August 1945, Japan 
surrendered unconditionally on August 14. Thus, the Far Eastern 
War lasted nearly four years, and it is therefore worth whde/ecall- 
ing that in the first edition of this book, written in 1942, the author 
wrote : ‘ To predict that the war in the Pacific’will last for four 
years may not perhaps be over-optimistic, provided that within that 
period the Nazis have been destroyed in Europe, and Russia hw 
completed the circle enclosing the Japanese.’ Events have 
the accuracy of this forecast, more especially whm it is rcca e 
that, had there been no atom-bombs, a full-scale invasion o • ' 
main Japanese islands would have taken place in the autumn o 
1945. 

It will be evident from what has already been written that 
J.apan’s attack on the United States and Great Britain at the end 
of 1941 was the logical culmination of a policy which had b^n pe 
sistently and unscrupulously pursued from 1931. Its only ° 
success was that the attack would be launched with such fury a 
Japan would be assured of naval and, if possible, air mastery m a 
Pacific, so that she would be free to move troops and supp les a 
will. If these conditions were assured, Japan could hope to 
so quickly that victory would be won before the weight o 
developing resources of the United States and the British Common^ 
■wealth could be experienced; or, at the very worst, the extent o 
Japanese conquests in the first months of the war would threaten 
the allies with a war of unforeseeable length, unless they were pre 
pared to negotiate on the basis that Japan retained a substantia 
part of her early gains. The policy to be pursued by Japan was 
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1904-5, and as in tnat war xnc ^ 

'^:it w^ by tlie. carelessness and unpreparedness ^^er^a^K^^ 
S. bi-ilKantly successful. It assured to 

Pacific for many months, and it permitted her to wm ,a succession^ 
is^acular victories vdiich brought conquests bf qitddigibps ;extent.; 
Indeed, by the spring- of 1942, Japan had advanced well into Ne^ 
(guinea, to the very threshold of Australia itself, whilst .ph ;the 
^biktic mainland, Singapore capitulated :on ISth. Februai^a napit^; 
ulktion which included the Commander-in-Ghief and over -73,000; 
'imperial troops, British, Australian, and Indian. By .10th IWEarchj 
';bdth Rangoon and Java had fallen, the last desperate efforts td; 
rprevent the loss of Java being frustrated by Japan s naval victOry- 
Vin the Java Sea at the end of February, the kernel of the I^utch; 
" fleet being lost, together with seven British and two American 
Warships. Thereafter General Alexander (as he then was) conducted; 
vik,heroic retreat against great odds through Burma into India. - Fori 
.a.time during 1942, it seemed that a substantial part of India must; 
•■fall to the invader, an event which was rendered all the more' 
probable by the prevalence of disaffection in India, making the. arrest; 
.and imprisonment of the principal Congress leaders a nece^ity,' 
Meanwhile, organised resistance in the Philippines had ended with'; 
the surrender of 40,000 American troops, who, with the Philippine: 
Army, had offered stubborn resistance on the Bataan PeninsUla^arid.i 
- at Corregidor until 7th May, This surrender would also/ Haye 
included the Commander-in-Chief, GenerarMacArthur, had Fe .hot: 
/ been commanded to escape, to take command of tile entire,^Iprces 
;> m the Southern Pacific, operating from the Australian mainlaiid/kS 
? The mere enumeration of these successes illustrates'the extent 
,;.,to which the Japanese vei-sion of had^^sorgamsed 

; idans. Undoubtedly both Great Britain Jind'the'United-Sta^^ 
. underrated their Oriental antagonist, .but tKey;were/also^h^^^ 

.by.the fact that they faced an pyen .more/fori^^^ 

; iTurope, and by the .reluctance-ortlw 
herself; to ‘defensive :prepararion^:,sOj^g^g||ari||l/^ 
brokentOut. Rnr alt +1,0 
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the fall of France it gradually became apparent that the principal 
rc'5ponsibilit5' for the control of the Atlantic rested upon Great 
Britain, whilst the United States accepted a corresponding responsi¬ 
bility in tile Pacific. Thereafter, and especially during 1941, the 
United States increasingly undertook the transportation of goods 
from Australia and New Zealand to American Atlantic ports, where 
. they were transferred to British ships for delivery to Great Britain; 
whilst a visit of Air Chief Marshal Brooke-Popham to Manila in 
April 1941, and the development of landing facilities for aircraft 
at Danvin, in New Guinea and in the Solomon Islands, emphasised 
the extent to which common defence was being planned. 

The early disasters, however, produced profound anxiety in 
Australia, more especially as many of the best Australian trobps were 
fighting in the Middle East. On 27th December 1941, Mr. Curtin, 
the new Labour Prime Minister of Australia, wrote an article in 
The Melbourne Herald, which attracted attention and criticism 
both in Great Britain and the United States. Whilst accepting the 
principle that the eastern and western wars were one, Curtin empha¬ 
sised that the Pacific war was not a side issue (thereby obliquely 
dissenting from Mr. Churchill’s view that the main effort must be 
exerted towards the defeat of Hitler), and adding that ‘ Australia 
looks to America free from pangs about our traditional links of 
friendship -with Britain.’ He also agreed that in the Pacific war, 
the United States and Australia should have the fullest say in the 
direction of the fighting plan. Some American commentators sug¬ 
gested that this foreshadowed the final separation from Great 
Britain, and a closer association with the United States—a predic¬ 
tion which subsequent events proved to be ill-founded. The article 
has permanent importance, however, for it makes the emergence of 
a clear Australian Pacific policy, as well as the first assertion that 
Australia was a principal in the Far Eastern War, and should there¬ 
fore have a voice second only to that of the United States in the 
direction of it—a claim which, after hesitation. Great Britain con¬ 
ceded. The American reaction was immediate. President Roosevelt 
declared that Austr.alia would be the main operational base for the 
American army, and that the United States would spare no effort 
to equip the United Nations forces in the Pacific adequately for 
victory. Moreover, on 22nd February, Roosevelt agreed to Curtin’s 
request that General MacArthur should be^made Generalissimo of 



■/■ali-rtprcesjin^tfte iiusira .zone,;} A m0nth 'he^^^ 

'■ •discussions liad-created a Gombined iChicfs-of/Staffs Committee,: i.c., 
van■ Anglo-American board.of naval,:military:and:air,'exper plan 

stra'te^f ion. the. world scale,., ahdi:liad; ab the .sam time created, a 
VS.p.uth-East.Pacific .Cpmrnand to include-India,- Burma, MaWa and 
. part' of 'Nethdrlands-India,' urider .Eicld-Marsh'al Wavell. , ii 
. Xhc ; Australian ..claim: for more direct participation, in Pacific 
.' affaiirs ivas'.-pressed \strongly upon .the British Government in. the 
. early months iof ,1942. In particulafj the Australian Goverriraeni 
asked for an Australian representative-to he included , in an irnpcrial 
‘ warxabiriet, and for the creation of a Pacific War Council, situated 
in Washington; Although an imperial war cabinet never , formally 
came into existence, an Australian representative was sent to London; 
- with wide poxvers, and his contacts with the British war; leaders 
for the presentation of Australia’s needs were continuous and elec¬ 
tive.' On the second question, however, Great Britain was strongly 
of opinion , that the Pacific War Council sheiuld m,eet in Lbndoh,- 
and accordingly, at the beginning of February 1942, such a council 
was formed, with British Commonwealth and Dutch members,'for 
the purpose of evolving a common policy for the Pacific. All military 
and naval matters, however, continued to be decided by the Com¬ 
bined Chiefs of Staffs Committee, and conflicts between the two 
bodies Averc to be decided by Roosevelt and Churchill persbrially. 
Such an'arrangement did not satisfy ^the Australian Govetnment, 
and in March 1942, Dr. EA'-att, the Australian Minister for ,Externai 
Affairs, went to Washington, to put. the Australian point of yieW, 
and to stress the importance of. creating a Pacific,War . Council in 
Washington, His,’hdews convinced President Roosevelt, and in 
March a new Pa;cific.council, with headqu'ariers in Washington^ Ayas 
‘ created, Avith representatives from.the United States, Great-Brit^^ 
.Australia,. Ncav Zealand, 'Canada, •.China ’and- the NetherlandsV 
Although the London council reniained; irt.-existenccj the creation 
of the Washington council necessarily meant- ’that the o'ffectiye direci- 
tion of the Pacific Avar had 'erpssed :the Atlantie;,;and. that Australia’s 
share in, the-fotmatidn of .policy was, cohsidefiibly dhereasedvr 
• .p\or,.ohdrdyv aftcr;;the creation of; the .l^ashing^^^^ CpUncilyjall: the 
.■. Australian- forces ^AAore jplaced-.dmbhtlyvhindep MaL^^ 
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intenningling of .officers and units was carried forward extensively, 
being facilitated by the standardisation of equipment for all the 
fighting forces. At the same time New Zealand was separated from 
General MacArthur’s command, becoming the headquarters of a new 
South Pacific Command under the American Admiral, Chester 
Nimitz—a command, in which the predominant voice was plainly 
that of the American Navy. 

As the Pacific war developed, Australia not only became the 
chief base from which offensive operations were launched, but also 
an increasingly important manufacturer of munitions of war of all 
kinds. Australia, in fact, was as completely organised for war as 
Great Britain. This has had a permanent effect upon Australian 
economy, and has strengthened her claim to be regarded both as a 
principal in the Far Eastern war and the ensuing peace settlement, 
and as a ‘ middle ’ power—a claim which the immigration policy 
now adopted will considerably strengthen. 

The very rapidity and completeness of the Japanese conquests 
in the Pacific and Eastern Asia in the Jong run proved the main 
source of their defeat, for the necessity of supplying large forces in 
areas so far distant as Burma, Malaya, Netherlands-India, and the 
scattered islands of the Pacific ultimately placed an intolerable strain 
upon Japanese shipping, of which Great Britain and the United 
States were swift to take advantage. Relentless submarine warfare 
'disrupted supplies; and the first real check to the Japanese advance 
was administered when preparations for the invasion of Australia 
(reinforced by the seizure of Portuguese Timor in February 1942 
and by a succession of raids on Darwin) had to be abandoned, as the 
long and bitter struggle for control of New Guinea opened. In spite 
of almost incessant air-raids, the Japanese were unable to take Port 
Moresby, the allied base in New Guinea, whilst the first air-raids 
on Japan tin 18th April 1942, by American aircraft operating from 
aircraft-carriers served notice on the Japanese of the shape of things 
to come. At the beginning of May, as the last stubborn resistance 
in the Philippines was ending came the first important victory of the 
Far Eastern war. Strong American naval forces encountered similar 
Japanese naval forces in the Coral Sea, and engaged them continu¬ 
ously for four diiys. Not only were very heavy losses inflicted on the 
Japanese, but the threat of invasion receded from Australia, as the 
result of the dispersal of Japanese transport concentrations in the 
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At the. beginning of Arigust . 1942, allied'strerigth in Australia^ 
had grown to such a point'that a full-scale ihvasipn .Of Japariese-held; 
positions in the Solomons could he atteniptedy This .invasion for ,th^ 
first time demonstrated Japanese infcriorfty: when faced by propeflyy 
equipped and supported allied forces, and the success of the.iriyasipri 
operations marked the first stage on the long xoad to .Tokyo., Meyer-■: 
theless, the extent of Japan's offensive intentions was sho’vyri'; by ■ 
landings in, considerable force ht Milne Bay, in the extreme souths 
east of New Guinea on /26th Au^st, although the landing .ipfOesi- 
failed to achieve a secure foothold. Thfese dperationslyvere' 
prelude to a new and more determined Japanese'attempt. jp . reach; 
Port Moresby over the Owen Stanley Mountairis-^anjttenaptjvHich;: 
was eventually frustrated, and which culminated in the jrpssing pf-; 
the Onren Stanley range by Australian forces yyhich jought their 
way across to the north coast of New Guinea; . Meanwhife^^ 

October and November, a .stubborn, duel -including Vaylargerscaie"? 
naval action off Guadalcanal - on .JOth^l5th; November, rwas ,fought 
for the control of the 'Solomon. Islarids.;' These : operdtionk iafg^^ 
relieved Australia from a renewed .threat pfunvas{dn, ’aridVpi^ced;jv 
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of communications ver3' severely, for at the end of May and the- 
beginning of June, Japanese official statements repeatedly stressed 
the fact that Japan was facing an unprecedentedly grave situation, 
and called for an immediate increase in, output, and improvements in 
productive technique, transport and banking. On 3rd June, tlie 
Japanese Premier, Tojo, stated that 'the situation is too serious to 
be described by words,’ and following the Italian surrender in'Sep' 
tember, Japanese official statements became even gloomier. The 
explanation of these pronouncements is not far to seek. In Europe, 
the Germans were in retreat in Russia, and the United States and 
Great Britain, having wound up the campaign in Africa, were on the 
eve of invading Italy. Although the end of the European war might 
be delayed, therefore, its issue was no longer reasonably in doubt. In 
the Pacific, where a ‘holding-war’ was being fought in consequence of 
the decision at the Casablanca Conference to beat Hitler first, all 
attempts to invade Australia had failed, and the evacuation of the 
Solomons and New Guinea could not be long delayed. Slowly but 
surely, shipping resources were being destroyed, and America had 
made good most of the naval losses suffered at Pearl Harbour. Japan 
could not hope to compete with full-scale Anglo-American produc¬ 
tion, which, once freed from commitments in Europe, would cnusfc 
the Japanese positions to crumble. Little by little, therefore, the- 
.initiative was passing from Japan to the United Nations, and with 
it, the prospect of victory. By June 1943, it was already evident that 
blitz kneg in the Pacific had failed. All momentum had been lost, 
and the United Nations had shown no inclination to treat. Finally, 
with the end of the war in Europe, Japan could only expect that the 
Soviet Union would join the war against her. The Japanese state¬ 
ments -ivere therefore no more than a sober appreciation of the actual 
position, and emphasis was given to this by statements made during- 
June by Mr. Curtin, who said that Australia was no longer in 
danger of being invaded, and that the time was rapidly approaching 
when Australia would serve as a base for major offensives against 
Japan. Moreover, at a conference between Mr. Churchill, President 
Roosevelt, and Chinese representatives at Quebec in August, the 
Far Eastern war received more detailed consideration than at pre¬ 
vious meetings, and in a statement to' the Press at the conclusion of 
the conference, Mr. Churchill declared that Great Britain and the- 
United States would in due course bring their whole weight to btar- 
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that Japan shall be kripped of all the islands in the Pacific which: 
she has seized or occupied since the beginning of the first World 
War in. 1914, and that all the territories that. Japan has stolen from, 
the Chinese, such as Manchuria, Formosa, and the Pescadores, shall- 
be restored, to the Republic of China. Japan , will also be expelled- 
from all other territories which she has taken by violence and greed..; 
The aforesaid three Great Powers, mindful of the enslavement of 
the people of Korea, are determined that in due course Korea shall ^ 
become free and independent.’ 

The Cairo Conference was important, not only because it,/ 
stated the objects for which the Far Eastern war was beirig fought, ^ 
but also for the presence of Marshal Chiang Kai-shek, representing- 
China as a principal in the. Far Eastern war. The disasters of..' 
1941-2 had for the time being intensified China’s feelingpf isolation, 
and had cut her off still riiore completely from outside help. ■ D.uring^ 
1943, however, an increasing quantify^ of sup0ies,were flowri ln by / 
the United States, and American 'instructors;'werd:training: riew .':': 
Chinese armies, which were being equipped with the. ;m6$t modern.: 5 
American equipment.; Thus, at,Tongi'last, ,.-China’s! isolatiqri ;,had'^ 
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strategic points. It also admitted that the Japanese navy was in¬ 
creasingly losing control of the situation. This supplied the due 
to the progress of operations during 1944, a year in %vhich successive 
German disasters in Europe gave a clear indication of the imminence 
of German collapse, following which Japan’s own defeat could not 
be long delayed. During 1944, the United States adopted the policy 
of making progress by successive offensives towards the main Japanese 
islands, irrespective of what outlying Japanese garrisons might be 
by-passed on the way. This was the shortest way to a dedsion, more 
especially as Australian troops progressively took over the task of 
‘ mopping-up' these garrisons in the wake of the main advance. 
It therefore came about that in the autumn of 1944, American forces 
had pressed their advance so far, and their resources were now 
so ample that they were able to undertake the recovery of the 
Philippines., Here the Japanese fought bitterl)', and although the 
Americans were in possession of large parts of the archipelago 
by the end of March 1945, the complete liberation of the islands 
was delayed until 5th July. 

In the meanwhile, the American Fleet, operating with many 
aircraft-carriers, began the intensive bombing of the main ishands, 
whilst Iwojima in the Volcano Group was attacked in February, and 
all resistance on the Island w’as at an end,by 16th March. Ten days 
later, heavy air attacks were launched against Formosa and the 
Ryukyus, and a landing in force on Okinawa, covered by the Anglo- 
American Padfic Fleets, occurred at the beginning of April. From 
then until the end of June, the Japanese defended this island, the 
key to the invasion of Japan Proper, with such fierceness that when 
resistance finally ended on 26th June, the Japanese loss, in killed 
alone, exceeded 90,000, whilst Japanese naval losses had been very 
heavy, and had induded the loss of the Yamato, the newest Japanese 
battleship of 45,000 tons. So impotent had the Japanese navy now 
become that during July, the remainder of it was put out of action 
in port by bombing, and the allied fleets -were able to cruise in sight 
of the Japanese coasts without risk. 

Elsewhere in the Far East, the Japanese were suffering similar 
defeats. During May and June, there were several allied landings 
in Borneo, where important oilfields were recaptured, but apart from 
the assault upon the outer defences of the main islands of Japan, the 
most important operations were in Burma, where there had been 
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preparations were accelerated for the invasion of ^alaya,-. ainppefa-/ 
tion which the. Japanese surrender’ rendered unnecessary. ^Iiistead, 
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In view of the approaching collapse of Japan, President Roose-: 
velt, Mr. Churchill and Marshal Chiang Kai-shek issued a prpdama-v 
tion at Potsdam at the end of July, callingi jor unconditional' 
surrender, with the alternative of utter destruction,. Although the 
Japanese did not at once comply they asked for terms. Then followed r 
the tremendous devastation of Hiroshima by .the , first .:atoin-bomh on 
6th August, to he followed two days later by the Soviet’s declaration 
of war on Japan and the victorious Russian advance through^ Mpn-' 
churia, and then on 9th August, by the dropping of the second ' 
atom-homb on Nagasaki. These events proved decisive^ On TJtn'- 
August^ Japan surrendered-'unconditionally, and on 8th Septemberj :; 
General: MacArthur entered Tokyo. The:,Faf ..Esfetern,-; warlwal:- 
over, and with its end there had passed,; for bra 

fate, Japan’s dream of domination^pyer; the .Pacific .and Eastern Asians 




PART FOUR 


THE FAR EAST IN TRANSITION 

Chapter 26 
JAPAN IN DEFEAT 

The Japanese surrender in August 1945, presented the United 
States, Great Britain, China, France and Holland with a series of 
problems for which no extended provision had been, or could have 
been, made. It was assumed that once Germany was defeated, the 
Japanese forces would be progressively driven back in all the occu¬ 
pied areas, and that in the autumn of 1945, the spectacular approach 
of the American forces towards the Japanese homelands would have 
progressed so far that an invasion of Japan Proper would be possible. 
Assuming that Japanese resistance continued, it would then he neces¬ 
sary to establish in Japan a system of administration similar to that 
prepared for Germany, Coincidently, the Colonial powers and China 
would re-establish their authority in the territories from which the 
Japanese evicted them. In reality, only Burma had been reconquered 
at the time of surrender, by one of the most brilliant and hard-fought 
campaigns of the whole war. Moreover, there was a clear division 
of function between General MacArthur’s forces, engaged in the 
reduction of Japan Proper, and the composite, but predominantljr 
British forces in the South East Asia Command, of which Lord 
Mountbatten was Generalissimo. It was the function of the latter to 
reconquer the Colonial territories of Great Britain, Holland and 
France, and to deal with the difficult and delicate problems which 
followed upon the Japanese surrender, involving the disarming of 
large Japanese armies by small Allied forces, and in some cases their 
temporary employment for the restoration of order. Even General 
MacArthur, however, was presented with unexpected difficulties. The 
Russian advance in the last days of the Far Eastern War had brought 
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: thfem;:ihtp norths Korea, but it had heVef ‘beeii contemplated that : 
^Khrea'shpuld pass into Russian occupation; A force was therefore 
h^HlyVdispatc^^^ occupy , the remainder of the country^ and a 
: division was effected at latitude 38 degrees. • 

. More important than this, however, was the problem of occupying 
japan. Resistance had been prepared for, but none was encountered. 
Indeed, the feceptibn of the Americans v^as almost cordial, yet there 
was no evidence of any movement to overthrow the Imperial regime. 
It seemed as though there had been a universal command to offer no 
provocation at all to the invaders. It was immediately necessary, 
however, to adopt an attitude to^vards the existing government of 
Japan. Detailed occupation plans had been worked out in America, 
upon the assumption that no central government would exist, and a 
large staff of civilian personnel had been trained for the occupation. 
The plans were scrapped, and the civilian personnel remained at 
home. General MacArthur made it clear that the Army was in 
control, and would work out its own methods on the spot,. using 
its own personnel. 

Policy towards Japan since surrender, therefore, has been made 
by tlie American higher command in the Pacific, and upon occa¬ 
sion, there have been hints of imperfect co-ordination, or defec¬ 
tive consultation betsveen General MacArthur’s headquarters and 
the American State Department. Great Britain and the Common- 
wealtli have shared in the occupation, but in a purely subordinate 
capacity. The British Common-wealth Occupation Force occupied 
the five prefectures of Hiroshima, Okayama, Shimani, Tottori and 
Yamaguchi in the south-western corner of Honshu. The total area 
occupied was 19^500 square miles, with a population "bf 11,000,000, 
and the occupying force at its maximunr was 37,000, of whom 19,000 
were Australians, Avith 7,000 British and 4,300 New Zealanders, the - 
reniainder being made Up of units, from the Navy, and from, the Air 
Forces of the Commonwealth. The whole force was under, the com- 

- mand of. Lieutenant-General,Robertson;-: an;Austraiian,;:andVit::was 

agreed that the'Australian Governmeht .should speak ori behalf of -' 
., the Commonwealth, and for that .purpose, it 'apppintedva repf esenta- 
tive; Mr, Ball, .at General MacArthuFs headquartersv During 1940, i 
; Mr. Ball voiced criticisms of .GeheralyMacAfthur’s policy;-^ 
■'cated-.ythaty the..Commonwealth,Avasfh6t.-:being- .cdnsUltedyriri:^^^!^ 
yipfmafipn.. The episode, was, quickly’Hose^ 
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mained, in Australia and elsewhere in the Commontrealth, that 
General MacArthur was not prepared to share policy-making with 
other representatives, and it would seem that this impression was 
also general among the Japanese. Recognition of tliis situation led 
the British Government to bring about progressive reductions in the 
already small British clement in the Occupation Force, a policy which 
evoked expressions of concern from The Times in a leading article 
on 1st January 1947 : 

'The overriding authority in Japan (it said) is American, and 
things tend to be done in an American way. There are many oppor¬ 
tunities, however, for putting forward the British point of vieWj and 
for drawing upon British political experience. Moreover, the British 
troops are in a real sense the representatives of western Europe 
among the occupying Powers. Their presence keeps alive among 
the Japanese the expectation of a renewal of the cultural and com¬ 
mercial relations which have so much to contribute to the re-creation 
of civilised life. The British have the prindpal stake in improving 
communications between Japan and the west. It is through Hong 
Kong that the much-needed air-service must come, if mail for tlie 
troops is to arrive quickly and if the facilities of cultural and com¬ 
mercial intercourse with Europe are to be restored. It seems strange, 
finally, that, at the moment when Britain’s principal preoccupation is 
the expansion of her exports, the further reduction of the United 
Kingdom contingent, upon which her prestige in Japanese estimation 
largely depends, should be seriously contemplated.’ 

It may, hovyever, be suggested that Japan’s estimate of the true 
position was not likely to be seriously affected by the size of the 
forces of occupation, or alternatively, that it was at least as likely 
that it would be influenced by the geographical situation of those 
forces, remote from the capital and from the headquarters, of the 
occupying administration. Nor should it’ be forgotten that the 
Japanese will naturally have views upon the luxurious conditions 
enjoyed by the American army of occupation at the expense of the 
Japanese taxpayer—a luxury which provoked restlessness among 
British troops for whom similar amenities did not exist when they 
first went to Japan. 

‘ In entering upon occupation in Japan, General MacArthur 
naturally treated rvith the existing authorities, whilst reserving the 
right to send for trial all who had been associated rvith the promotion 
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'. question of: the-retention of the Emperor, had beeh the suBject .of. ' 
prolonged discussion in the United States, Great -Britain, the; 
Dominions and China whilst the war was in progress, and'whilst the 
diplomats had taken the view: that the retention of the Emperor , 
was desirable, since it would prevent a breakdown, and'too violent a .- 
svying to the Left, the writers and political scientists had taken in : 
general the view that the Emperor was too closely associated twth 
the defeated regime for it to be possible to establish a consritutiohah 
regime from which the militarists and leaders of Japanese industry; 
and commerce were permanently excluded. This latter view was- 
developed with convincing cogency in a long'and well-balanced lead'- ;, 
ing article in The Times of 12th Januarj^, 1946. ‘After pointing put 
that there was every reason why the occupying Power should issue 
commands through'the Imperial regime in the difficult transitional;’ 
period, it continued: . . : 

‘ It was too readily assumed both at Potsdam and afterwards that 
the Emperor only needed to be rescued from reactionary militarist.' 
advisers to become a leader whom the people Would follow along-;; 
the paths of peaceful progress. It tvas forgotten.that the..imperial;;.’: 
office in its present form is a creation ddiberately built up; dufirig ;.: 
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serve their purpose almost equally well, provided he continues to 
remain the revered focus of national loyalty, an inspiration to 
patriotic endeavour if not to positive adoration. In fact, it is diffi¬ 
cult to^ see how the present governmental system of Japan can be 
changed so long as its Imperial mainstay stands firm, yet changed it 
must be if democracy is to grow.’ 

The article went on to suggest that the control which had pre¬ 
viously depended upon military and economic power might in the 
future be reasserted in the mobilisation of die country for national 
reconstruction, and it concluded by pointing out that the retention 
of the Emperor was viewed ivith anxiety, not only in Great Britain, 
but also in China and the Soviet Union. 

No modification of American policy followed this expression of 
opinion, and in the constitution adopted at MacArthur’s orders during 
the autumn of 1946, the Emperor was retained, shorn of his divinity. 
The explanation is not far to seek. There were only three possible 
attitudes towards a defeated Japan : (1) To retain the existing 
regime, deprived of its machinery of expansion. This was directly 
contrary to repeated expressions of Allied policy. Further, it simply 
meant that Japan would resume her career of expansion as soon 
as the international situation was again favourable; (2) To allow 
full scope to the political feuds which had gathered during the war 
and the totalitarian regime, and which had greatly increased in 
intensity with Japan’s defeat and surrender. This was also not a 
practical policy. It would have meant that the occupying Power 
would have looked on whilst the administration collapsed, and a civil 
war between extreme Right and extreme Left, wings developed. 
Japan’s collapse showed that Communism had made a good deal of 
headway underground, especially amongst the urban workers. This, 
in any event, constitutes a real problem for the future. (3) To 
attempt to establish a ‘ Liberal ’ regime, within the framework of a 
constitutional monarchy, and to hope that such a regime would co¬ 
operate peaccfullj with the United States. This was the course 
which MacArthur followed, and for which the Shidehara and Yos- 
hida Governments proved apt instruments. The militarist regime 
has been liquidated (in many cases, in the customary meaning of the 
term, through the trials of the war criminals), the Zaibatsu have been 
dissolved, whilst the Communists have been excluded from all share 
in the w'ork of reconstruction, and have virtually been driven under- 
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■ possihle, ,'yet vthe attempt to re-establish ' Liberal' institutions was 
bbund'tp ;prove a failure in Japan in the long run. They had no* 
- frodts; in popular- goodwill,’ but oh the contrary, they .were associated 
of ..humiliation ’ following the Washington Gon- 
';; ference, and are now regarded as the instruments of the invaders. By 
; February, ,1947, MacArthur was already complaining that the 
second Liberal Grovernment lacked any real basis of general support. 
.In-the- period since surrender, Japanese opinion (as in the other 
-occupied areas) had shown an increasingly sharp cleavage between 
' VLpft and Right. The internal struggle for power, in fact, has been 
■’l postponed until the occupying Power withdraws. Although at such 
a time American influence will still remain strong, it will no longer 
be monopolist, and by that time, the underground will no doubt be 
more .strongly organised than it, is to-^day. Already, the technique of, 
political assassination has been revived, apparently by both the Left 
’ and the Right. 

The first Japanese Government following the occupation was 
. headed by Prince Higashikuni, but General MacArthur compelled 
. its resignation in October 1945, on account of insufficient pliability, 
manifested by its refusal to dismiss the Minister of the. Interior, and 
with his dismissal, to dissolve the political police and to put an end 
, to restrictions on freedom of speech, religion and assembly. He Was 
replaced by Baron Shidehara, who proved more co-operative, although', 
in the early months of his administration, the reassembled piet 
rshowed occasional signs of restiveness, which ivere quelled by stern 
admonitions , frorn, General MacArthur. By the end of 1945, the 
first great round-up of war-criminals had taken place. These included 
rnembers of War-time governments,, members of the Dietj officers, 
in, the Army and Navy, members of the Kempetiat (military police), 
and; Imperial officials, of all kinds. Piiring ..the .sanie period,^ 
National; Spiritiial Mbhih^ation league, .the^Bla^pragoh Sbeiely, 
the Imperial Rule:Association and;;many,. pthef chauyinist brganisa- 
: tibns'Fad keen broken ,u^ many. of. tkeir leading meffibbrsTad 
; been arrested. Further, the pief had passed,-Ft the cbriimahdibf the 
.pccupinng-rPqwef, far-reaching measures; of^:sb^ 

.thb.first Agrarian-Reform Bill, givinjg;Fbb^;Phasah 
Ftenure,,tah.d'.a,.neub:iLabour.?jLlhi6ns';^ 
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message to his people, the Emperor solemnly abjured all pretensions 
to divinity, and pledged himself to preserve the welfare of the com¬ 
mon people. The message.cnded with an appeal for unity, and the 
assurance of a bright future for-Japan and for all humanity. 

During 1946, MacArthur’s policy was pressed forward with 
great vigour. Possibly its most striking achievement was to enforce 
the acceptance by the Diet of a new, democratic constitution. Stream¬ 
lined for democrac}’, the preamble to the constitution stresses the 
sovereignty of the people, the fact that government is a ‘ sacred trust,' 
the right of all peoples to live in peace free from fear and want and 
similar indisputable axioms of political morality. The powers of the 
Emperor are strictly defined as those of a constitutional monarch. By 
Article IX, war is for ever renounced by Japan. An entire chapter 
of the constitution then guarantees to the people every important 
human right. Some of the Articles in this section, however, seem 
rather to be precepts than rules of law; for example : 

‘ Article Xi. The enjoyment of the freedoms and rights guaran¬ 
teed to the people by this Constitution shall be maintained by the 
eternal vigilance of the people, and the people shall refrain from any 
abuse of these freedoms and rights, and shall always be responsible 
for utilising them for the public welfare.’ 

‘ Article xn. Freedom of thought and conscience shall be held 
inviolable.’ 

It is all very admirable, but having regard to the recent history 
of Japan, a certain measure of scepticism concerning the practical 
efficacy of these rules, or principles, is permissible. Surely it was a 
professorial hand which wrote : 

‘Article xxi. Academic freedom is guaranteed.’ And left it at 
that. 

The constitution provides for a two-chamber Diet, the House of 
Representatives being elected by adult suffrage. The Upper House 
—the House of Councillors—is elected for six years, one half retir¬ 
ing every three years. The Cabinet system, established in later articles 
of the Constitution follows the British form fairly closely. This is 
not a fresh departure, however, as a Cabinet system, rv’ith restricted 
powers existed before the War. Article xciv winds up in impressive 
fashion: 

‘The fundamenMl human rights by the Constitution guaranteed 
to the people of Japan result from the age-old struggle of man to be 
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extraordinary session of^the Japanese'Dipt yvyas 
convened on 28th June 1946, and ended' on l2th October 1946. Its 
first labours, were the adoption of' the. constitution and, the prepara? 
tion-of a Budget. In addition^ during the 114 days of its existence; 
the Diet considered 106 Bills, of which no less than 97 became law. 
These included measures for the reorganisation of local government,' 
the remoulding of labour organisations,* the land bill, and a bill for, 
stabilising commodity prices. On the other side of the account,: Hqw-- 
ever, was the fact that the Shidehara Cabinet had proved too weak to, 
face the Diet, and Yoshida, another Liberal, heading a coalitioh 
of the parties, had formed a mw Government. ‘ . 

In order to render Japan powerless for any hostile actiorij her 
army was disbanded, her navy was broken up, and her war industries' 
were dismantled. At the same time, MacArthur arranged for the., 
importation of foodstuffs, so that few starvedj and took all possible 
steps to restart Japan’s numerous light industries. ' So successful vvm 
this policy that by the end of 1946 Japan had agaih become a con-;; 
siderable exporter, and was well on the way to a favourable balance 
■ of trade. Of Japan’s exports, the United States, took over tWo-thirds;. 
the balance going mainly to China, Korea, and the Soviet.U.hioh^ ,In; 
.March 1947, the occupation authorities allowed-Japan.to'.sigh; ;a‘ 
trade agreement with the Philippines, ;whilst :s,tin excluding,3BritI$h3 
' business men from Japan. ,, 

So-far, all appeared to be going smoothly, 'butfhe Gomniu^^^^ 
a small, higWy-disciplined party/in.’fhe ■Diet,.;butLbxtrCmely,;,a'ctive' 
in the cities, made np. secret of theif;,detefmiriafioh fo bring hbbuhthe ; 
fall of the .yoshida Cabinet, ;ahd.:bf ;any.3latcr-'6byerrimeht,'t,hhtn^^^^^ 
extreme'Left-Wing 'Government,.Wa^-estam^^ l.Tt''was3ribfdbu^^^ 
with the.a'ritention. of .stfengtheriing the handrof. the, COmmu 
, the ■: Soviet. membe^3;o;f jhe ^^libi?i\dyjs0ry3Gbmfe^ 
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ism was that t!ie changes were -surface changes only, and that under- 
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neath, the old sj'stem of financial and economic control still existed. 
The reason for this, and for the repression of ' popular ’ forces, it 
was alleged, was to ensure that Japan would remain an instrument 
of American military and economic domination of the Padfic. At a 
later date, the charges were renewed, with the further allegation 
that American business-men were visiting Japan to link with thdr 
Japanese opposite numbers. These allegations were promptly denied, 
but if the charges of political bias are ignored, it is clear that neither 
the United States nor Great Britain can remain indifferent to the 
possibilities of the Japanese market indefinitely, as Japanese recovery 
has been so rapid. It is only in this way that we can limit the effects 
of revived Japanese competition which, as Sir Stafford Cripps 
admitted in a full statement in Parliament in October 1946, were 
certain to be formidable. After pointing out that Japan was to be 
deprived of the heavy industries that would render it possible for her 
to make war again, Sir Stafford pointed out that the aim of the 
victors was to establish for Japan a balanced economy for the 
80,000,000 people concentrated in the home islands. 'That might 
involve acute economic difficulties, but Japan must export to live, 
and that meant that this country would have to face keen Japanese 
competition, accentuated by the low wages paid to industry in Japan. 
It was to be hoped that conditions of Labour in Japan would be con¬ 
siderably improved, but there could be no certainty that within any 
measurable period it would approach European levels. All this has 
long been familiar to those who have studied the problem of post-war 
Japan, but it w’.as evidently cold comfort for many Labour members. 
During the first year of occupation, Japan exported £40,000,000 of 
goods, and had a favourable trade balance. 

Eurther, Mr. Clifford Strike, member of a seven-member com¬ 
mittee sent to Tokyo by the State Department at the beginning of 
1947, said that Washington now favoured a more limited policy for 
the dismantling of Japanese heavy industry than the original one; 
and he put forward the somewhat strange thesis that Japan must 
remain economically dominant in Asia—a policj' which, if adopted, 
is ominous for the future. 

In view of the nature of the future economy of Japan, as indi¬ 
cated by the President of the Board of Trade, the publication of a 
five-year plan by the Japanese "National Land Bureau at the begin¬ 
ning of September 1946, is of special interest. Of the estimated 
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working population of 38,000,000 in 1950, 16,500,000 will be 
engaged in agriculture and forestry, 600,000 in fishing, 6,300,000 
in'industry, 7,100,000 on building and road-making, and 5,000,000 
in commerce. A serious effort will be made to check the drift to 
the towns, and the urban population is not to exceed 30,000,000. The 
area of land under rice cultivation, which in 1941 totalled 15,000,000 
acres, udll be increased to nearly 19,000,000 acres, but even this 
increase will not cover Japan’s total rice consumption, and one- 
quarter of her rice will still have to be imported. As far as industry 
is concerned, the heavy industries will be concentrated in the harbour 
areas of the large ports, but the light industries will be scattered 
through the smaller towns. 

Japan to-day, however, is suffering from the common disease of 
inflation, the checking of which is a condition precedent to a stable 
economy. General MacArthur’s report for August 1946, revealed 
that the cost of living of the Tokyo wage-earner was then fifteen 
times higher than it-was at the end of the war, whilst food prices 
were sixty-five times higher than they were in 1937. Wages have 
by no means always kept pace with this upward spiral, and distress 
and, in consequence, discontent, are increasingly accentuated by the 
luxury in which the occupying forces live. According to Japanese 
estimates, the cost of the occupation in 1946 was half the total 
Budget, and an important part of it waste. It is on this that the 
Communists rely for ultimate victory in the struggle they are waging 
against governments sponsored by the occupying Power, although 
as yet open resistance is rare. Thus, a sharp reminder from Mac- 
Arthur that a state of war still exists was sufficient in January 1947, 
to stifle a general strike, organised by the Conununists for the pur¬ 
pose of bringing a breakdown of the Government. Shortly 
afterwards. General MacArthur curtly reminded the Japanese 
Government that it must undertake the necessary measures for 
Japan’s economic and financial recovery, as the danger of a collapse 
was considerable. 

In September 1946, no doubt in consequence of the critic-, 
isms of the Soviet, MacArthur instructed the Yoshida Cabinet to 
conduct another political purge, more extensive than any of the 
previous ones. This had the effect of excluding from ail public 
office 212,000 local officials, including persons who had belonged 
to local brandies of ultra-nationalist organisations, persons who held 
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prominent positions in the local branches of -the Imperial 41016 
Assistance Association and the Great Japan Political Association, 
and finally persons who bettyeen 7th July 19^7, and 2nd September 
1945, held prominent positions in local branches of the Imperial Ex- 
Servicemen’s Association, together witli a great many persons who 
had held office in local government between 1937 and 1945. Tliis 
purge certainly threw the net for supporters of the nationalist regime 
tvider than before, but once again it was open to the criticism that 
it (xiught the smaller fry, whilst letting more influential men go free, 
unless they were included within the category of war-criminals. The 
proceedings of September 1946, were however, dwarfed into insig¬ 
nificance by a drastic decree of the Yoshida C.abinet in the following 
January. This announced the investigation into the records, as 
possible undesirables, of no less than 1,500,000 persons who had held 
any kind of public office. Within the latter terms there was included 
anyone who had taken part in the management or policy of news¬ 
papers with a circulation of 20,000 or over, or anyone who had 
taken part in the entertainment business. IVhcn a person is found 
politically undesirable, not only is he debarred from all public 
activities (commercial as well as political), but so also are his rela¬ 
tions up to the third degree. This drastic edict provoked a national 
outcry in Japan. Not only did it run counter to all principles of 
individual responsibility, but also it is suggested that it wll deprive 
Japan of the services of many who are essential for her recovery. 
The extreme nationalists, however, are reported to be not ill-pleased 
with this latest development, for the decree strikes at a cross-section 
of the entire community and will outrage the family feelings of the 
whole nation. Conversely, the Communists see in the decree the 
opportunity for them to infiltrate into innumerable public and semi- 
public offices. 

Something must also be said of the extent to whidi Japanese 
have been repatriated since the surrender. By the end of 1946, no 
less than 922,570 had returned to Japan, and there had also been 
repatriated 28,578 Ryukyuans and 19,801 Koreans. They have 
returned from all over the Pacific, the bulk of them naturally having 
established themsehes in Korea, but some have returned from 
Hawaii, the Ryul^yus, the Philippines, and as many as 26,000 from 
the islands of the Pacific. These figures include colonists only, the 
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proved Jdy0ty^JKe.outiy4fd;r^^^ of Jhe Japanese bas notv been 

completely i:eveM^^^ and presumably no-area in tKe Pacific will be 
prepared to'receive them again for many years to come. In Japan, 
hbtveveb tlie ‘.presence ^nf so many ‘ overseas Japanese presents a 
problem of by . no means small proportions, and. they; serve ^ a 
constant reminder of Japan’s lost empire. " , , • * 

^Over the future.of Japan, therefore, there is a gigantic question- 
mark. Outwardly; she is a model nation> making a striking industrial 
recovery, with a model constitution full of nqble sentiments. .So long 
as the ,United, States remains in occupation, the situation remains 
calm, though successive Liberal Cabinets are visibly losing ground. 
In the elections held in April 1947, Conservatives gained complete 
control of the Upper House of the Legislature, whilst for the 466 
seats in the Lower House, there were returned 143 Social Democrats, 
133 Liberals, 126 Democrats, and 4 Communists.’ The virtual 
extinction of the Communist representation is, however, due to the 
active hostility of the occupying Power, and .to. the fact that, as the 
time from surrender.' extends. Communists resort'; increasingly 
to threats of strikes and other forms of direct action,. This, iri turn, 
causes the occupying Power ,to rely increasingly bn Conservative.;, 
forces, amongst which Natlonalism.-is still strong—-a fact which Db- 
■Evatt drew attWtion in a debate Oh Australian foreign, policy in. 
March . 1947.. Not unnaturally, there are doubts over everything. 
If purges are limited in scope, they are in the Opinion of some ineffec-, 
tive. If, like that of 1947, they affect*an important fraction of the. 
whole community; .they are denounced as uhdenibcratic..arid injuripus 
to Japan’s recovery; . The restbi'atiQh Of Japan’s ; industry and, cpiii-,; 
merce is; a necessary conditipri,!precedent to japan’s ' peaceful; evolu-i-; 
tipn, but it has'prpvoked anxieQ' 'ih,.Great Britaini arid direct; acCu-l 
sations of American busineSS-imperialiOT Jin ,, the . Soviet . Uriiori, . 
General .MacArtbur is accused by ;sbme. pf supppftirig feactipriafies;^ 
.In reality, he has.beeri,'. set .a. .difficultJask,;;.;.'whic^^^^ .’.attempting: 
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during the -occupation. But* whenever the occupying Power-with¬ 
draws, the forces of extreme Left and extreme Right will quickly 
be locked in deadly struggle as they are elsewhere. Unfortunately, 
such struggles never occur in isolation. They have international 
implications. Potentially, therefore, Japan is a major storm centre 
of the future. Whether her problems are allowed to provoke 
another Far Eastern War depends ultimately upon the future rela¬ 
tions of the United States and the U.S.S.R. 



Chapter 27 

THE CHINESE PUZZLE 

During the later stages a! the Second World War, China was 
increasingly spoken of as a Great Power, and diplomatic recognition 
was given to this advance in China^s international status by invita¬ 
tions to participate in conferences such as the Cairo Conference, as 
one of the ‘ Big Four,’ and by the negotiation of treaties, such as the 
treaty with Great Britain in 1942, providing for the relinquishment 
of extra-territoriality and other special rights at the conclusion of 
the war. This new international attitude to China could be traced to 
three main factors : (1) It was primarily a recognition of the tenacity 
with which China had fought Japan, continuously since 1937, and 
in reality since 1931, in spite of the lack of modern weapons of war, 
and for a time, between 1942 and 1944, with only slender contact 
by air with the outside •vvorld; (2) It was also a recognition that, 
with the fall of Japan, some other powerful state would be needed ' 
as a stabilising factor in the Far East, the only possible candidate 
being China. Further, if Japan’s military ambitions revived at some ^ 
future date, China would be the first object of Japanese resistance, 
and it would again be necessary to ofier support, though perhaps not 
so tardily as before, to her resistance. (3J Finally, it was a reedgni-';' 
tion that China’s area, resources, and population were so vast, that 
if an effective central Government existed, China could not fail to 
become over a period of time a. considerable Power. There was 
no reason to suppose that such assistance would not. be forthcoming 
in liberal measure from the; United. States, and perhaps, also from : ; 
other members of the United Nations.,. . . . /. ' 

So the diplomatic status of China, together .with her remoteness^ ■ 
and the difficulty of obtaining a true picture of, Chinese.conditionsj .c 
tended to concentrate attention upon the‘splendour of China’s future,' 
and not unnaturally caused many either/ to ignore or to Underestimate^/ 
the difficulties, both domestic and .international,/;wbicb ,would;.havfe^ 
to be oyercomej before .China, could; .even[^embarfcvtippn a iriatidnat,. ’ 
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programme of reconstruction. The progressive revelation of these 
difficulties since the Japanese surrender has therefore served as a 
useful, if belated, corrective to over-optimism. 

In the later stages of the war, war-weariness had taken firm hold 
on China. Inflation was increasing ominously, there was corruption 
and mal-administration, there were frequent desertions to the 
Japanese, and in China there were no corresponding successes to 
encourage flagging spirits. Most ominous of all, however, rvere the 
continued disagreements of Nationalists and Communists. The 
unity of the early war years had entirely disappeared. On the 
contrary’, there were periodic outbreaks of fighting. Consequently 
the Nationalists found it necessary to station large bodies of their 
best troops along the Communist frontier, and although General 
Chou En-lai remained as Communist envoy at Chungking, co-opera¬ 
tion had become purely formal. In reality, it did not e.\ist. The 
Kuo min tang sought to seal off the Yenan Government from all 
contact with the outer world, and the Communists complained bitterly 
that no part of the supplies sent from the United States and Great 
Britain ever reached them. 

The root difficulty, which the United States and Great Britain 
were unduly slow in appreciating, was that both the Kuo min tang 
and the Communists propagate rival monopolist theories of govern¬ 
ment. They were not ‘ parties ’ in the Western sense, accept¬ 
ing certain basic principles upon which the national life is founded, 
and therefore each tolerating the existence of the other. Western 
observers so frequently seemed to think that the ttvo organisations 
were democratic parties who had somehow come to blows, and the 
blows had degenerated into civil war. If only the two sides could 
be made to shake hands and begin all over again, therefore, all would 
be well. Each organisation, however, sees in the other a menace to 
its continued existence, and to all the objectives for which the other 
strives. Both are intolerant of one another’s existence, and each is 
vowed to the destruction of the other. If that destruction can be 
brought about peaceably, so much the better. If not, the only other 
alternative is war. In such an atmosphere of mutual suspicion and 
intolerance, therefore, the destruction of the militai 7 power of 
the common enemy, who had so long menaced the existence of both, 
could have’ only one possible result—the renewal and intensification 
of the internal strife which had ceased in 1936, when both Nation- 
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mission proved a failure, that was because the problem was impos- . 
sible of solution from the outset The cleavage betu'een Nationalist ; 
and Communist was one which could only be resolved by force; , . 
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disciplined Communist minorities and their opponents,, which , at . , 
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In the later stages of the war, the Chunking regime undoubtedly 
had a bad Press both in the United States and in Great Britain,. 
This was inevitable, since abuses were alarmingly tvidespread. On 
the other hand, few foreigners reached Yenan, and those who did 
were mainly predisposed to admire what they saw. Nor was this, 
surprising, for the Communists set an example of administrative 
integrity which is unhappily still rare in China; they showed 
immense capacity for partisan warfare, and considerable political 
insight in enlisting the widest possible measure of support for resist¬ 
ance to the Japanese. Before the war, they had shown unrelenting 
hostility to the landlords and industrialists. During the struggle 
with Japan, the harsher features of this policy were progressively 
softened, and it was skilfully suggested that large-scale measures 
of socialisation for China were premature. There must be an interim 
period, during which the co-operation of the capitalist class would 
be sought. It is extremely doubtful whether which was ever anything 
more than a war-time technique, but it'Was sufEcient to make a num¬ 
ber of enthusiastic Western observers suggest that Chinese Com¬ 
munism was not really Communism at all, but an agrarian 
democracy which the reactionary regime at Chungking was seeking 
to stamp out. It was also suggested that the Chinese Communists, 
show'ed extreme independence in their attitude to Moscow'—a 
suggestion which is not supported by their literature, where the 
Soviet outlook on international affairs has been expounded wdth 
remarkable fidelity. If, under war-time conditions, the Chinese 
Communists preferred persuasion to force, and contented themselves 
politically with governmental institutions in which their own repre¬ 
sentation W'as confined to one-third of the total number of members, 
this policy was evolved for the purpose of securing the widest 
measure of popular support in the struggle with the Kuo min tang 
w’hich they always realised must follow the war. Inasmuch as in all 
discussions with Chunking, the Communists insisted upon the admin¬ 
istrative independence of Communist-controlled China and upon 
the continued existence of the Communist army, it was plain that 
the Communists assumed that this struggle would not be conducted 
by peaceful methods. 

The surrender of Japan in August 1945, produced bigger, and 
more delicate problems in China than elsewhere in the Far East In 
the later years of the war, large numbers of Nationalist forces had 
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Lih fprcScrVing 'order-; and in hunting, down’ Cbmniunists,. aiid'.the^ 
.,7 \yquid/serve as, a protection-for the Japanese themselves-after defeat 
f/Soj when Japan collapsed, the Nationalists,moved rapidly, mto thi 
- ' .cccUpied. areas, and, cmplo-ycd Chinese puppeta from the Japapeki 
'r^rfeginie, together;, with Chineseunits ryhiclj had deserted , and alst 
/ ,J,apancsc forces to maintain control. Tire Communists, who were ex 
eluded from this arrangement, which also hindered them from takinj 
: over; wide areas of north-eastern China, bitterly denounced. th'i 
'.'- ’•Nationalists as rerxtionaries and ,traitors. . 

Even before General Mai-shall’s. arriyal jn; China, dhe trend 0 


- .'American policy was already clear. A statement, by Presideh 
” Truman, had explained that the United States would . seek to, modif 


, the system of one-paity rule in favour of a genuine democratic; gby 
ernment, and it wmuld also seek to.put .ah end to Japauese influferio 
in China. The statement clearly-implied thdC;a fecpnciliatiori;’be 
tween Nationalists and Communists- w-oUld be sought: dVdeahwhile 
however, the United States (and, also.'the Soviet rUiiion and Gfea 
Britain) continued to recognise .'the Chungking ,Gbyerhmeht-a’s th 
only legal, government of China, j It continued ,Jo .epui^^ 
the Nationalist armies; to provide: facih'ties; for/their tram 



transition,, with' Japan esc.'forces-iacti'hg'Ah/hp'dpcf^tidm^^ 
Nationglists. - 7 Thes.e -'.circuriist'aricbs'vwill.dilustta^ 
of a.situation arising :ffom'.tlie; cpl|ap^em'f ;ihetfpp 61 ita^ 
large and-xvelh.equipped'Japanesh;;amies;shin,7CQhtrpiled7wide.^I^^ 

'.'’■.of China.;;;- : 

- 'T^'L ■' 'Ll_.'l-liL_11: •' h-y 'v-.';,7 
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that the Chinese Eastern Raihvay and the South Manchurian 
Railway as they existed under Russian administration sh&uld be 
jointly administered by China and the Soviet Union, all other 
Manchurian railways returning to China. It also provided that 
Port Arthur should become a naval base for the use of China and the 
Soviet Union jointly, and that the Soviet Union should have special 
facilities at Dairen. Subject to these arrangements, and to the tem¬ 
porary military control of Manchuria by the Red Army, Manchuria 
was to be returned to China in full sovereignty, whilst .at the same 
time the Soviet Union declared that it had no wish to intervene in 
Sinkiang. By a separate Note, China agreed that a plebiscite should 
be held in Outer Mongolia, and if the result of it were that Outer 
Mongolia defsired independence, China would give recognition to 
that independence. On the surface, therefore, a more satisfactory 
arrangement bettveen China and the Soviet could scarcely be 
imagined. In reality, the execution of those provisions of the treaty 
which related to Manchuria was accompanied by difficulties of 
several kinds. Some of these arose from the slowness with which 
the Soviet Union, transferred Manchuria to Chinese control, but 
the chief source of friction was the Russian claim to remove equip¬ 
ment and factory installations formerly in Japanese ownership, as 
■' ivar booty.’ This was bitterly resented by the Chinese, who con¬ 
trasted their eight years of sacrifices in resistance to Japan with the 
Soviet's brief campaign, undertaken when Japan’s collapse was 
imminent. In spite of Chinese jirotests, however, the Russians 
stripped Manchuria with very great thoroughness, thereby seriously 
retarding the development of this great and productive area under 
Chinese auspices. 

Originally, the Soviet had announced that Russian troops would 
be withdrawn from Manchuria by December 1945, but there were 
delays, giving rise to doubts of Soviet .motives. Eventually, with¬ 
drawal occurred in March 1946, but the withdrawal was so timed 
as to.facilitate the transfer of key-points to the control of Chinese 
Communists. In the meanw’hile, however, some of the best Nation¬ 
alist troops had been trained and equipped with American assistance, 
and these were quickly transported to Manchuria to assume control. 
Although Nationalists and Communists were engaged in negotia¬ 
tions at Nanking (to which city the Chinese Government returned 
.'ftcr the Japanese surrender), this did not prevent a sharp and bitter 






wei%‘};SUGm?fvd 

figHting vfn vMaiiciiiiria ;'\Yias; rcsimied vQver j> 
ycarifotlpNy'in’g-Gcrie •Marsliall’siailvre.'ito'bn 
rdydludphb^i^ 'movements' tdgethcr-^a ■fail.urb:,Svbi,ch:^Cf,e;rti^^^ 
sbairannbuhced in a statement:- publislvcd-on'iOth;'Augusts 
aftqbvardsjj;General • Marshall(''returhe3 tb,;Wasb!n‘g^^ 

Araencan ' interests; in China .in the hands of; the ambassador,-©n 


Stuart.'■ ~ ^ 

: ,Thc contintiation of the civil war was all' the'.rhore ,disastrous 

since China in' 19-16 was facing' the most, severe ■.fdminei pi :thc 
century~a famine, that was -directly attributable' to .the upheavals 
..arising from the war, and which threatened, over 15,OQO.jOOO.-pedph 
with starvation. In their distress, , tho ' Chinese appealed- . tc 
XJ.N;R.R.A.. and considerable -siipplies were, despatched.. :.,£Vei) 
had the whole of these been- promptly, and cfficientiy distributed, th^ 
loss of life would still have been considerable,; As ,a tesplt bf cor, 
ruption and pillage, however, only a small .iquantity reached jits 
destination. The rest disappeared or rotted, and the Goriinmnistt 
complained bitterly that practically none at all-rcached thc proVincci 
■ under-their control. ' " ' ;y v- j ■ ’ 


Domestic difficulties were also intensified by virtuallyyuncon¬ 
trolled inflation. This had reached serious proportions before^ th( 
'end of the war, but it intensified after the fighting with'japah endM 
By , the' middle of 1946, the official rate of exchange %vas .:3j500 
Chinese dollars to .the American .dollar. tbevBlack^^ 
however, the value of the American doiihr was considerablyhighef, 
and by February 1947, the official rate'Was:l2,0p(j to rthe Ameri^^^^ 
dollar. Naturally ■ under these jeonditibns,'fortunes^wefdhswiftly 
made and lost in the.cities,. and especiallyjiin'tthcjiyeaty-poftS'.vVLa^ 
in the year, a fresh effort .was niadc\by; thd}Nan'kihg.:jGd.yemm^^^ 

’ to restore financial .stability,;but phlyjthc endiffg .pf.vtHdv^ 
and a determined .efforfrr.to. develop .Ghiri'a’biesqufces/.cdn)^^^^^ 
the position.' ''.j 

The; prime cause of ynflabbnAvay u’ndou.btddlyyhefVbhti.n^^^^ 
of the civil; war, which* meant'that.between 
fifths of, China’f entire f'esoufees-.^wbj-e 'deypted;yQ|mbih'tOT^^^ 
cquipment'pf large .tirmiesibiThe'-eyiLpf^bvef-large'-a™ 

V the ;;Natibndists'cdhtinUpus4j>-slnccyi9^;Valthbugh|ifythbydr^ 

;.'^were-abruptly^,d,issolvedirth'ey3wdurd'.v.pfcsenf^,^^^^^^^ 
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ot another sort, and many of them would probably relapse into 
banditry. A contributory cause to China’s present ttlight, however, 
is the collapse of the export trade, which in turn may be traced to 
artificially high wages, the interruption of inland transport, and 
persistent government interference with industry. These difficulties 
have led a number of factories to .close. Clearly, therefore, China’s 
present condition is a vicious drcle in whicli an increasing number 
of Chinese n others will fail to obtain the bare necessities for 
survival. 

With such conditions prevailing upon the Chinese mainland, it 
is not surprising that the reassertion of Chinese authority over 
Formosa has been accompanied by disorder and bloodshed. Formosa 
had been ruled by Japan for over half a century; and recently, a 
Formosan separatist movement has gained many adherents. This 
movement was responsible for resistance to the Nationalist forces, 
and for a time, until reinforcements arrived, the position of Govern¬ 
ment forces and' officials was e.\’tremcly precarious. The arrival 
of reinforcements, however, was the occasion for savage reprisals 
upon the Formosans, but this vindication of Nationalist authority 
cannot be regarded as having solved the Formosan problem. On 
8th April 1947, General Pai Chung-Hsi, Minister of Defence, visited 
Formosa, and his report admitted that government monopolies had 
.promoted unemploj'ment, and that Formosans were e-vcluded from 
official posts. 

With the failure of General Marshall’s mission to bring Com¬ 
munists and Nationalists together, negotiations between them were 
broken off, and fighting broke out over wide areas, both in China 
Proper and in Manchuria. This was the signal for a virulent attack 
on American policy in China by the Communist Press, which 
asserted that the United States w.as giving e.\tensive aid to the 
Nationalists, thereby stiffening the Nationalist attitude, and mah’ng 
peace impossible. In reality, however, the purpose of American 
policj' in China was always clear. It was to strengthen the authority 
of the Central Government, and with it, control over the provincial 
organisations; to bring Nationalists and Communists into a common 
front for reconstruction, and to devise a constitutional framework, 
in which they and other Chinese parties, could play their part ; and 
thirdly, to give all necessary aid to China in the process of recon¬ 
struction. The policy was always doomed to failure since both 
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-tbolintol^ran v^iJo/'susiHdousr j ■ T&: 

|Nitipnalists; "distrusted' ;Cbrnrniihjsfe-:infiiti^ti^tlie -Gommuri^ts : 
icafedyejtterminadon tibey,; dissolved their armed forces, l On 

•ihiis rocki^dU 'nfe^^ doomed to ioundetf aind once failure 

iv^s clear^ the only alternatives facing the Ignited States :tyere com- 
;;plete withdrawal from Chinese. affairs dr support of what .isj.after 
all,'the only legal .Government in China. The United States chose 
'the second course, tvith all the consequences involved , in that selec¬ 
tion. It was entirely-in line with the policy followed In Japan 
and Korea, and which was explained by Prcsiderit .Truinati several 
times during March and April 1947. ^ It may be described aS; 
resistance to Communism everywhere, whether in /Europe, Asia, or 
/upon-the American continent, . ‘ \ 

;; Consideration of the deep-rooted rivalry of Nationalists and 
Communists prompts the question whether there are "any othet 
political organisations in China which are capable either of exercis¬ 
ing considerable influence or of bridging - the gap between the two 
principal antagonists. Of the jnany political groups, the chief are 
the Democratic League, the Social-Deniocratic Party, and.the Voca-, 
tional Education Group. Of these, by far the most influentid is' 
the Democratic LeaguCj for it includes a number of University menj 
writers, and intellectuals, who are increasingly critical'of the reac-;- 
tionary forces at work within the Kuo min tung. Because of itd 
liberal outlook, this League has been regarded by some in the United 


States and Great Britain as a possible alternative, or correctiye, td 
■either of the other greater organisations, and there was-h tendency* 
towards the; end; of 1946, to attribute considerable pblitical signifi¬ 
cance to the possible association of the Democratic League tvith j^ 
Kuo min tang in a coalition : Government. v:*Such views,.jioweyef, 
were founded upon a complete’ miscdnCeptidn- of/the, poH 
tion in China. The Democratic, League’ isVnpt'a-mass .p^rtyr/.Ttb' 
influence exists only in intellectual ;cirdes.;/:Jt:doesinpi: posses 
attributes , of either of die; great ::mon6pbiist^ prgariisation^^^^^^ 
possesses no army of , secret .pidicy t ^It'^mmandsini^pjrbviricml;^ 
revenues, .and it has,nqt evolved :pn.elaborate series 
instruments, such as are possessed 
‘ Communists;;:In shortj .it has no organised fbrce./at'i 
. ,it force whichyrin;: the-; last:': re^rri iidecide^JiM^^ 

China.. 'iJie tmpotence'pf. the^p^bci^y^t^b^^d 
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the fact that during 1946, some of its well-known members were 
arrested and imprisoned by reactionary elements in the Kuo min 
tang, and they were only freed by the personal intervention of 
Marshal Chiang Kai-shek, who was well aware of the unfortunate 
effect which such episodes would haVe upon foreign opinion. 

From July to November, 1946, Marshal Chiang Kai-shek 
launched full-scale offensives against the Communists both in China 
Proper and in Manchuria. In both cases, the struggle followed the 
usual course. The better-equipped and more highly trained Nation¬ 
alist troops gained successes wherever considerable Communist forces 
could be induced to stand and fight; but the Nationalists were as 
powerless as the Japanese had previously been to suppress partisan 
activity, the burden of which increased as the Nationalist lines of 
communication lengthened. There could be no question, however, 
that the Nationalists reaped considerable benefit from American aid, 
and the international position of the Nationalist Government was 
strengthened by the conclusion of a Sino-Amerkan treaty on 
4th November, by virtue of which each party gave citizens and busi¬ 
ness houses of the other full freedom to reside, travel, and carry 
on business in all parts of the other. Each party may also operate 
commercial, manufacturing, scientific, educational, religious and 
philanthropic activities, and may buy or lease land for these pur¬ 
poses. Thus, the United States provides for the day when the citil 
war will at last be ended, and the signature of the treaty immedi¬ 
ately before the opening of China’s constitutional convention was 
an impressive demonstration of confidence in the Nationalist regime. 
It was followed a .week later by an order to ' cease fire ’ from Chiang 
Kai-shek in anticipation of the meeting of the National Oinstitu- 
tional Assembly, so that Communist delegates might attend, if they 
chose, to discuss China’s constitutional future. Needless to say, the 
offer was firmly declined. In reply, the Communists demanded that 
the Nationalists should withdraw to the positionnhey had occupied 
in January, and that both sides (should agree to convene a truly 
‘ democratic ’ National Constitutional Assembly. 

In such an atmosphere the Constitutional Assembly could not 
aspire to be more than a congress of Kuo min tang delegates. Of 
the total of 2,000 delegates only 1,300 (which subsequently rose 'to 
1.700) assembled, and with the exception of a few representing the 
Young China Partj (an offshoot of the Kuo min tong), and a few 



/'^mftre ^‘rep'r^sentint i'f.-'seceding' grpup./’o^^^^^ 

S/deiegal^ wcye-fexclusivelj', -1 he chief wpr^'\ 

^teSe^sfenihly^vas>tb^accept.the'<lraft';Cdh^itution,^^^ 

'-vyhe iperty ;'h'xpertej httd revisceij follmyih’grcnticishis;"^ it merely 
■r vpcrpetuated /e^o /icjn^ rulc in another-foi'htj' to, perttiit; the 
/^^^ahnshthait.of a; jParfiaiitentary*executive/ v^Evc^^ limited: 

^ytyisibn^ &evcr, provoked such :fnisgiymg aihong tlic ; delcgati^: 

thei draft \vas only accepted after^considerable, pr&sure from; 
I,C above, .reinforced by a hint from f^arshal Chiang Kai-sHek .that. He; 

might retire if it were not accepted. It scLmis plain that in adoptihg; 
'ri such,,ah attitude, .the Generalissimo was acting on American advice, 
had considerably inHuenced the final drafts and 
; ;American approval was emphatically rcaihrmed in a 4,000-word 
statement of President Truman, published on dSth December,-inv tlie 
course of which the President announced" that a loan of 
;,;I: £125,000,000 was being held for China by the American Expprt 
and Import Bank, to be used for economic rDconstrttctvon, v/Hen 
■' conditions improved; and that the United Slates regarded the 
.^ . Nationalist Government of China as the proper instrumenti toi 
; . achieve the objective of a unified China. 

. Surveying American policy in China during 1946, therefore^ 
•V . the successive moves become plain. General Marshall’s ihissiori: 
’ had the object of discovering whether an accord betxvcen National' 
ists and Communists was possible. It proved to be impossible.; On' 

; American advice, therefore, the Nationalists proceeded vvith tHie 
, v task of adopting a permanent and more dcinocrntic.'constituti6n,,-'and', 



in return, tlicy received aid for the purpose.of breaking up the Com-. 
inunists and restoring the authority of the Goyernment. ■ XVheri fhat 
task should be completed, Ghina was to. receive.a, substantial rccopK 
struction loan.. Once’ this \vas perceived-by the ,Commupists,';,the^^ 
ceased to negotiate, denounced American d.nteA^nfidnf:,refused; ^ 
participate in; the Work of; the constituent .assembly/:.and': se^^ 
rival,; and; independent /Goyeimmcnt; of ;i^ciy;;p\vW.'^ 
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order to give the first Cabinet under the new instrument of Govern¬ 
ment a more Liberal appearance. A drastic currency law was enacted 
in February, pegging the Chinese dollar, at the rate of 12,000 to 
the American dollar, all trade in gold or foreign currency was 
prohibited under drastic penalties, and all foreign fortunes were 
to be repatriated. The reimposition of war-time controls, however, 
could not affect the economic position, which in turn depended upon 
the civil war, and this was clearly pointed out by Chiang Kai-shek 
in the statement by him accompanying the new currency law. At 
the same period, too, the Cliinese leader is reported to have ex¬ 
pressed dissatisfaction that General Marshall and President Truman 
had not furnished him with supplies adequate to put a speedy end 
to Communist resistance. Whe*ther this really represented the 
Generalissimo’s opinion, or whether it w.is merely an opinion de¬ 
signed to dissociate the United States from the campaign he was 
about to open, is not clear. At any rate, in February, large-scale 
operations against the Communists were resumed, and on 19th March, 
the Communists were driven headlong from their capital, Ycnan, 
which they had occupied without interference for over ten years. 
Subsequent operations resulted in further important gains for the 
Nationalists, in the North West, in Jehol, and in Manchuria. 

■What was gained in the spring was lost in the autumn of 1947, 
however, for by the end of the year, virtually the whole of Man¬ 
churia had passed from Nationalist to Communist control, whilst 
even in those areas remaining under Nationalist control, plain signs 
of disintegration appeared. 

At the beginning of March 1947, there were far-reaching 
political changes, for Marshal Chiang Kai-shek was prevailed upon 
to dispense with his brother-in-law, T. V. Soong, who had been 
president of the executive yuan, and whose economic policj’ had evoked 
widespread criticisms, because of its maintenance of Government 
monopolies over former Japanese industries, and of his maintenance 
of an unrealistic foreign exchange rate. Tlie favouring of Government 
monopolies as against foreign and Chinese business enterprise had 
united both the Chinese and the foreign mercantile communities 
against him, although insofar as this policy affected foreign trade, it 
represented the steady movement of Chinese towards exclusioiust 
tendencies in Chinese official and commercial communities—a ten¬ 
dency which has been evidenced, not only by attempts to assume 
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' 'cbntrdl -ovcf tlie' Iriternatibnal , atVSliahg^hai,:,: 

V'.wthdut safeguards for tHe foreign busings comrnuriity, and by ■irritat*; . 
; fng iriteffc^^ with air transport in'China, even though the latter-; 
Vras being:carried out in accordance with Anglo-Chinese agreemehts, 
■and finalh' by the attach on the British Consulate at Canton-in . 
'January 1945.' ■ ' • ' „ rj 

• After a temporary interval during which MafshahChiang him-.' 
self resumed the Premiership, a new-governmeht was formed under; 
General. Chang Chun. Although in form the government was aV 
coalition governemnt, only five out of twenty-one posts were held 
bj' persons Who were hot members of the Kuo miri tOfig, and the 
only other group represented was the Young China Party, The , 
•changes, therefore, represented little more than a reshuffling of forces 
Avithin the K:/o min tnng, and although the Government’s, prd- > 
gramme spoke of reform and the remot'al of inefficiency and cornip-: 
tion, it was not to be expected that any fundamental changes were 
contemplated. Indeed, as 1947 advanced, the reactionary forces in,; 

. Chinese Nationalism steadily gained ground. . ' ' 

Meanwhile, in vievv of advancing chaos in China, Mr. Molotov 
suggested in a letter to Great Britain and the United: States ■■an • 
informal conference on the situation in China. The proposal.was. 
politely refused by General Marshall and Mr. Beviri. To this,'Mr. t 
M olotov replied by a pointed reminder of the nature of the Moscow., 
Agreement and of the evacuation of Manchuria by Soviet .trpbps^i 
which was completed by 3rd May 1946. ‘Almost a year has passed 
since then, and not only has the evacuation of United Sta!tes’.,trpops.r 
from China not been completed, but it is, in general, ■ublaipwhjvhcb 
the United States will, fulfil - its'ohligatiori 'to,;'\yilhdraw^;U 
States troops from China.’ No douht.all three Foreign,Ministers 
fully aware, that no progress was; possible, albiig-, the' Iihe^ 
Molotov’s suggestion but the:-'Soviet'Tdreign;‘Mm^i^^^ ,' 

too astute to iniss the.op,enipg.^ffiich'Jhe Continuance ?6f/,the,V^ 
AV'ar in. China and.,.thc Syeakri(as;6f.'.llie'centfalCbvernment,.bffere%.:J.;y 
It is, impossible' to. coiisidei: the. GhihieC; prbblemCsC.xdusi'velyj^^^ 

• or. even ,maii)ly, . doniestCf:.:; itCC-^hef:as'pbctTalheit ,'M 

important' one, .of .the ;:>TOrlTstniggle.;a'fc;'pCC'4tJT'.‘P^ 

; the. Soviet, Uniori::^^ 'United;:SatcT^?^';^cHCitTte^^ 

beside c the; 'Struggle'JibOnJuvi^mmuhilm;} 
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lihfs struggle, for it ■(vas at this time that American policy became 
clear and coherent, and it was at this that that American potv^er 
proved great enough to place the Soviet everyivhere on the defensive. 
In Qiina, the year opened with the evacuation of Manchuria by 
Soviet troops. Later, the mission of General Marshall strengthened 
the position of the Nationalists, led to the adoption of the new 
Chinese Constitution, and prepared the way for Chiang Kai-shek’s 
onslaught upon the Communists. 

By the end of the year, however, this onslaught had spent Itself, 
and the extent of Communist successes in Manchuria showed that 
they were now receiving more extensive support from the Soviet than 
formerly. 

Of American policy, it is easy to be critical, although it would be 
difficult to suggest an alternative. The history of General Adarshall’s 
mission shows that no effort was spared to bring about a genuine 
accord bctiveen the Wo Chinese revolutionary movements. The 
attempt failed, whereupon Ameriotn policy devoted itself towards 
liberalising the Kuo min tang regime, and towards the introduction 
of a new, democratic constitution for China. All this follows from 
the present internal conditions of China. From the international 
standpoint, the United States has lent her power and authority here 
as elsewhere, to governments which arc determined to preserve them¬ 
selves against Communism. This is now the avowed policy of the 
United States, in the Far East as elsewhere. It is a policy which is 
founded upon Soviet-American antagonism, the existence of which is 
regrettable, but which is nevertheless the starting point of all present- 
day discussions of international affairs. And until that antagonism 
is removed, domestic conditions such as those which exist to-day in 
China will recur, and with them increased international tension. 



Chapter 2i 

^; THE PROBLEM OF toPJEA;; ^ : ; v; 

■ X HE ctiiet problem affecting Korea\!S, and' in. tnodern. histo^ always 
has .been,, its , geographical position^ A rnap of Eastern'Asia;.sh5Ws, 
the Korean Peninsula jutting diit-from the mainland, to.wards the, 
islands of Japan, %vhich lie 170 miles away at the, nearest point. 
To' the north-east, the Maritime Provinces of the Soviet XJnidn 
touch the Korean frontier, With Vladivostock uncomfortably, near: 
Adjacent to them is Manchum, Avith the Liaotung Peninsula, and 
the great naval and air base of Port Arthur within easy strikiiig ; 
distance; and jutting out towards both Korea and, the Liaptung, 
Peninsula, across the Yellow Sea is the Shantung .Peninsula;, 
on the tip of which is situated the former -British , naval 
station of Wei-hai-wei. ■" Around the kingdoni of Korea, th'etefpye; ■ 
during the-past , seventy years have.revqlved the . ambitions and sus¬ 
picions of China^ Russia, Japan, Germany, the United Statey and. 
Great Britain. . ' . . ' , 

At the second half of the nineteenth ceritur)';: the Korean' kingr - 
dbm acknowledged the nominal,suzerainty of China, biit .that had 
become nominal, in view of the decline of the Man'chu';EmpiTe.; 
As soon as Japan was well embarked upon her-p.plicy of AYbsterriisa4 
tion, however, she turned 'her attention to the .mainland, .especiaUyt 
to Korea, a kingdomrwhich, in„thfe,sixteenth century, she had mnSiic-s: 
'Cessfully attempted to ^ invade- ■ .Japan, therefore .negotiated-ia- treatyv 
with Korea,, breaking,,in. upon. Bte-isolatipncibf-tlie;' Hermit^ King^J 
dom and obtaining the- Usual , trading cOric^ibnsJ. ’T 
States and .Great Britain .quickly ' fpilowed,'''-ahdi;!:,the’:,usuH^^ 
Eastern treaty-port'system .Was■Jh,Jhjs.-wdy,,establiShed';Jdh.hd^^^^ 
the Russians,vwho.;'Had obtained ^txfbnsi^^cbhcesribhsfih^i^ahchtiria^^ 
.were tiirning their a;tteritibn.'tp:'Kbf&Jhnd’ff,unp'g;-Jh^ 

, was in -consequence:,a ■:;cbrapl%vi'dipIo&itici:stniggle;yih; 

United Stafe ;and.':Gf eat . Britain .'a'ttempted'do • iwtabiish|tiie pfina 
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of equality of trading opportunity in Korea in face of Rus^jaa 
attempts to establish a protectorate. They also unsuccessfully 
attempted to encourage the extremely corrupt administration of 
Korea to introduce reforms. At this period, Japan tended to fol]ou-^ 
the Anglo-American lead of opposing Russia, without disclosing her 
otvn ambitions, whilst China unsuccessfully attempted to make her 
orvn authority in Korea effective. 

Between 1885 and 1894, there was continuous rivalry between- 
Japan and Qiina in Korea, and the Japanese charged the Chinese 
with conniving at anti-Japanese riots. This rivalry was responsible 
for the Sino-Japanesc war of 1894-5, from which Japan emeriged the 
victor. By the Treaty of Shimonoseki, which ended the war, CSiina 
recognised the independence of Korea, and Japan obtained a lease of 
the Liaotung Peninsula, but was compelled to relinquish it as a result 
of pressure from Russia, Germany and France. 

The Sino-Japanesc War disposed of China’s claim to control 
events in Korea, but it left the question of Korea’s future completely 
open. In 1896, Russia and China signed a treaty which, anaottgst 
th,wgii p.wvdeJ /sv jW.or .acr.itw .if Jssps.^ JKAena 

the same time, Russia was promising technical and financial aid to 
Korea. Later in the same year, however, Russia and Japan signed 
an agreement recognising the independence of Korea, and fore¬ 
shadowing joint aid, but neither party had any real intention of 
implementing either part of the agreement, and in 1898, Russia 
made a forward move to strengthen her strategic position by obtain^ 
ing a lease of Port Arthur and the neighbouring port of Talienn-tm 
(or Dalny). Nevertheless, a further treaty was signed between Russia 
and Japan on 25th April 1898, by which the two Pow'ers recog¬ 
nised Korea’s independence, whilst Russia recognised Japan’s 
predominant economic interests in the kingdom. After the Boxer 
Rebellion, howev'er, Russia’s Far Eastern policy Became more 
aggressive, and the dominant faction .at St. Petersburg insisted on 
remaining in occupation of Manchuria in spite of Japanese, British 
and American protests, and was obviously aiming also to establish a 
protectorate over Korea. Accordingly, in 1904, Japan for the 
second time w’ent to w'ar, this time with the object of destroying- 
Russian power in Korea and'Southern Manchuria, and in fighting 
the war, she enjoyed the assurance of British and American benevo¬ 
lent neutrality. With the defeat of Russia, the last obstacle to the 
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domination of Korea vanished, and annexation followed in 1910. 

The recognition of Japan’s interest in Korea, culminating in 
annexation, had onl 5 <- been accepted by Great Britain and the United 
States as a lesser evil than Russian expansion. Both Powders had 
commercial interests in the kingdom, which were destroyed by 
Japanese colonial policy. Both Towers also had a sentimental interest 
in lihe political development of Korea. There remained, however, 
no practical method of giving expression to this, more especially 
since Japan ws one of the Allied Powers in the war of 1914-18, 
and her assistance against Germany would at that time be invoked. 
The tradition of Korean independence was therefore preserved by a 
small group of Korean exiles in America, some of whom enjoyed 
the sympathy of President Wilson. 

In the inter-war years, however, newer Korean independence 
rriovements gradually took shape. Influenced by the Revolution of 
1917, a Korean Communist party emerged, deriving support from 
Korean exiles in the Maritime Provinces. To these could be traced 
the successive attacks upon the Japanese administration which the 
Japanese police in Korea sought to unravel between 1931 and 1940. 
The Korean Communists, moreover, were in close touch with the 
underground Communist movement of Japan. Nor was this all— 
some Koreans took refuge, first in Nanking, and after 1937, in 
Chungking, and in the later stages of the recent war, Koreans were 
fighting in the armies of Nationalist China. 

At the Yalta Conference, it was decided that Korea should be 
restored to independence, but that left unsolved the problems of 
political and economic reconstruction. Japanese colonial policy had 
almost completely integrated Korea’s economy with Japan’s, and 
exports and imports from elsewhere were very small. Between 1935 
and 1945, there had been considerable development of industry, as 
a factor in Japan’s preparations for the Far Eastern War, but the 
basis of Korean life remains agriculture. As elsewhere in the Far 
East, the position of the small farmer is an unenviable one. An 
increasing population involves steadily mounting pressure on the 
land, and the spread of indebtedness. This was aggravated in Korea 
by the fact that the creditors were predominantly Japanese. The 
Koreans had been excluded from practically any participation in 
government, higher education had been slow in making headway, and 
no effort had been spared to impregnate the nrore hi^ly educated 
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Koreans tvith the Japanese outlook. Jn any drcumstanccs, therefore, 
the task of piadng Korea firmly upon her own feet \vould have been 
difficult. It had heen greatly complicated, however, by the unavoid¬ 
able division of the codntry into two zones of occupation, which 
followed the Soviet’s lightning campaign in the Far East in August 
1945, which resulted in the Soviet becoming the occupying Power 
north of parallel 38, and the United States becoming the occupying 
Power to the south of it. 

At the Moscow Conference in December 1945 it was agreed that 
Korea should remain for five years under the trusteeship of the 
United States, die Soviet Union, Great Britain and China. A joint 
Soviet-American Commission was to be set up, svith the object of 
consulting with the Korean democratic parties to form a provisional 
government for the whole kingdom. The Commission was also to 
seek to establish co-ordination in economic and administrative matters 
between the two occupying Towers. 

Unfortunately, co-operation between the occupying Powers 
proved impossible from the outset, for lack of agreement on funda¬ 
mentals. In seeking to set up Ji Korean administration. General 
Hodge, the American Commander, sought to enlist the services of 
Koreans of experience. This had necessarily involved the employ¬ 
ment of a number of persons who were labelled by the Russians as 
‘ collaborationists ’ and ‘ i-eactionaries.’ The Americans, on the other 
hand, complain tliat the Russians in their zone, have employed only 
the extreme and less responsible political elements. The conflict 
really goes much deeper than this. The Americans, in re-establishing 
' democracy,’ cither oonsdously or unconsciously seek to reproduce 
as far as possible in a Korean setting, the conditions .which exist 
in the United States. The Russians naturally derive their concep¬ 
tions and technique of ‘ democracy ’ from the Soviet Union. It is, 
in fact, tlie same ideological conflict that has divided Europe since 
the German surrender. There is, however, this difference between 
Soviet and Anglo-American tcdiniqucs. The Anglo-American ap¬ 
proach to political problems is itself the product of a liberal philoso¬ 
phy. That places it at a marked disadvantage with its Soviet rival. 
Thus, the labours of the Americans have been thwarted at every 
turn by the activities of the Southern Korean Communists. There 
has been no comparable obstruction in Northern Korea, for obvious 


reasons. 
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The Soviet-American Commission met in March 1946, hut ad¬ 
journed indefinitely without achieving anything, since no agreement 
•could be reached upon the definition of what constituted a demoa’attc 
.party for purposes of consultatioov Tlte Russians proposed that no 
party whioii opposed the Moscow decisions could be regarded as 
>democratic, a proposal which excluded every Korean party except 
the Communists, who had conveniently reversed their policy to fit 
the Soviet definition. The Americans not unnaturally refused to 
accept this test, and deadlock ensued. Conrcqucntly, all attempts to 
form a prowsiional government for the whole kingdom have brohen 
•down. The results have been disastrous. Latitude 38 degrees now 
■divides two different worlds. North of the line, landlords and 
industrialists have been expropriated, wealth as for the most part 
state-owned, and the peasants and workers are in control. The 
political model adopted in Eastern Euiope has been faithfully 
"followed. A Korean Labour Front governs, with no other party 
•enjoying political rights. The Labour Front, wliilst nominally 
all-party, is dominated by the small Communist phalanx. Behind 
the Labour Front stands the large Soviet Aimy of occupation. 

South of the line, the reverse of this is true, with important 
modifications. Existing rights have been respected, ‘ safe ’ political 
elements have been encouraged, and the Left has been frowned 
upon. Nevertheless, there is an active Communist party, whose leader 
declares that he enjoys Soviet support. During 1946, there was a 
succession of disturbances, culminating in serious riots in October 
and November, in opposition to the establishment of a new legisla¬ 
tive assembly for Southern Korea. The new assembly comprises 
‘90 members, 45 representing Seoul (the capital) and the provinces 
on the basis of one representative for 550,000 members, and 45 
selected to represent democratic elements in Korea in proportion to 
their strength. Candidates for election must have attained the age 
of twenty-five, and have resided in the constituency for at least a 
3 ear before election—a qualification which will effectively exclude 
many of the Communists. Ail decisions of the Assembly require a 
thiee-fourths majority to be effective. "Clearly, .General Hodge is 
leaving notliing to chance, more especially as he retains the power 
to dissolve the Assembly, to approve new members, and to order 
new elections. . ' 

Tlie Assembly,Vas violently .opposed by the Communists, and 
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at the end of October, General Hodge denounced them in bitter- 
terms, and indicated that if the riots corftinued, Ainert'can troops 
would be used to suppress them. IVhen .the Assanbly opened on 
12th December twenty members belonging to right-wing parties 
absented themselves as a protest against the General’s decision to 
order new elections in Seoul and the province of Kangwen, on the 
ground that ‘ preparations for those already held were inadequate.' 

Whatever individual British reactions may be, it seems clear 
that the role of Great Britain and China, as co-trustees, is a passive 
one, lor in answer to a question asked in the House of Commons 
at .the time of the riots, Mr. McNeil contented himself with referr¬ 
ing to the breakdown of the Joint Commission, and vvSth welcoming 
a statement of Mr. Acheson, the American Acting Secretary of State, 
that the United States is prepared to resume negotiations at any 
time. Mr, McNeil’s reply therefore added exactly nothing, and may 
be (regarded as a declaration of confidence in American policy. As 
time passes, how’ever, the position becomes increasingly grave. The 
economic life of Korea is almost at a standstill because of the division 
into tv\-o governments, and the lack of effective planning for ,thc 
future, ,whilst in American Korea, the Communists are obstructing 
the collection of rice, a policy which, if persisted in, may result in 
widespread stanution. Faced with this situation. Secretary of State 
Marshall, in a note to Mr. Molotov in April 1947, suggested that 
the American and Russian Governments should seek to reconvene 
the Joint Commission, and after condemning the activities of the 
Russians in Northern Korea, he pointed out that if agreement were 
not forthcoming, the United States would seek to organise Southern 
Korea on a self-supporting basis. The Koreans bitterly attack the 
policy of division, and demand immediate freedom from control of 
the occupying Powers, but possibly the only point on which the 
occupying Powers are agreed is that Korea is not j'et ready to 
control her own affairs, and will lapse into anarcliy if they withdraw. 
Moreover, none of the problems created by the termination of 
Japanese rule have as yet been considered. Further, if the occupying 
Powers withdrew immediately, there would be civil war, of the 
type which prevails in China. But the ultimate consideration behind 
this deadlock is Sovlet-American rivalry throughout the Far East 
is a rivalry which, in view of Korea’s history and geographical situa¬ 
tion, implies that neither Power can withdraw unless the other 
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. agrees ..tOv do so; -AviiHst withdrawal, as was-pointed out; would be- / 
'nd'Hiore, than the signal foi' civil/wah With thefintensihcatipn, of 
/.SovietrAnierican rivalrj', the future of .Korea will- be as troubled as , ■ 
its-recfent'past has been. . c. ■ • • ■ ■ - ; • .- ■ 

Postscript During 19:18 the position in' Korea deteriorated still' . 
further. Eacli occupying Power organised:a Korean Government,.: 
and in the summer of 1948, the Soviet Union announced its intention . 
to withdraw its troops. This manceuyre was intended to secure a 
withdrawal of American troops from Southern Korea; If that event'; 
occurred, a Communist coup in Southern Korea would quickly ' 
follow- There seems to be no likelfliood, however, that the United 
States will withdraw. 
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THE PHILIPPINES—REPUBLIC OR DEPENDENCY? 

Of the various colonial problems of the Pacific, one at least, has 
to-day the appearance of being solved, for on 4th July 1946, the 
independence of the Philippines became formall 5 ' effective. Nomin¬ 
ally, therefore,^the United States has successfully accomplished the 
task which it undertook .48 }’ears earlier. MTiethcr the formal 
independence of the Philippines can be translated into an effective 
reality remains to be seen; it does not yet exist as anything more than 
a facade. Behind the political structure are unsolved economic prob¬ 
lems, which link the Philippines directly tvith other areas of the 
Far East. 

When the United States acquired the Philippines in 1898 at the 
conclusion of the war with Spain, it was an indication that she was 
now to be regarded as a Far Eastern Power, with bases stretching 
the whole way across the Pacific. The annexation encountered strong 
opposition from some sections of American opinion, however, for it 
could be interpreted as a product of developing American imperial¬ 
ism. Moreover, it could also be regarded as a possible source of 
future trouble, for already in 1905, at the close of the Russo- 
Japanese War, the American State Department was exhibiting ner¬ 
vousness over Japan’s future ambitions, and Theodore Roosevelt was 
induced to approve a free hand for Japan in Korea by an undertaking 
on the part of Japan to refrain from embarrassing the United States 
in the Philippines. After the First World War, the growth of 
Japanese power was alternately a motive for early withdrawal from 
the Philippines, and for remaining there indefinitely, according to tlie 
predominant American outlook on international affairs. 

At the time of the cession to the United States, the Philippines 
had been under Spanish Government for over four centuries. The 
inhabitants were mainly of mixed Spanish-Malayan stock, with some 
intermixture of Qiinese blood. Their religion is Roman Catholic. 
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Iri tHe early years, American rule waa unpopular, and there was wide¬ 
spread resistance, even after the Americans had iritroduced municipal 
government, on a basis of popular, representation. However, the con¬ 
fidence of the Filipinos was slowly .won, and in 1907 a Philippine 
Assembly, for the whole archipelago, was created. Nine years jater, 
the powers of this Assembly were increased. By the Independence 
’ Act of 1934, the Assembly gained full control over internal affairs; 
and the United States promised that complete freedom would be 
granted in 1946. In the meantime, the Philippine Commonwealth 
undertook the task of providing for its own defence, under the" 
guidance of General MacArthur. How'well the work was done 
was shown by the gallant defence of Bataan and Corregidor under 
MacArthur’s leadership, following the Japanese invasion at the end 

of 1941. , 

In making the decision to grant complete independence, the 
United States was at one and the same time giving effect to its own 
political and economic policies, rebutting the charge of imperialism 
and finally it was meeting the demands of the Philippine indepen¬ 
dence movement, which grew steadily in strength during the 
American occupation. In the nineteenth century, the United States 
had shown a marked reluctance to acquire overseas territory of 
colonial status, partly because it owed its own existence to a successful 
revolt, and -partly because American expansion in the nineteenth 
century was into adjacent territory on the American continent. This 
territory, when developed, satisfied most of the economic needs of the 
United States, which was thus in a more fortunate position than the 
. chief European Powers which sought to make up deficiencies in their 
raw materials by overseas acquisitions. By ,the annexation in 1898,. 
Philippine products gained free entry to the American market, and in', 
• consequence the bulk of Philippine exports; werit to the tlnited , 
States. The chief'of these exports were sugar, tobacco and-coconut 
products, and the first two of these-directly cornpeted.-With domestic-, 

’ supplies, and with those from .Cuba, where ,;the' iynited .'S.tat’es-had.-: 
very large investments.. As Philippine competition.;deveioped; Amen-’; 
can interests gave support to; Philippine; di^andk-forAndeperidenGe^ 
as a means of ending this. compctitipn. ConvefspIyi-when the'economics 
-effects of :independence; were;un'ders&pd; imfthd 
demand for independence:decImed:'-s6mewKatJi'and^ eyeff; 

, ;more Consideration of the possibiliti^; of Ttlie. Philippirie 
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entering the American Union. Such suggestions, however, met tvith 
little support in the United States. 

As the problem e.visted down M 1941, therefore, the Philippines 
were presented with a clear choice between independence -syith 
economic difficulties and continued association with the United 
States, and a free entry for Philippine products into the American 
market. Tlie basis of Philippine economy was the growth of the 
three crops of sugar, tobacco and coconuts, together with some Hce, 
although increasing quantities of this latter crop were imported. 
The Philippine Government was therefore seeking to limit the 
growth of the three main crops, for which the American raat-Jeet 
would no longer he available, and at the same time, it was encour¬ 
aging the growth of other crops. There was also the possibility of 
developing industry. Throughout the American occupation, the gold¬ 
mining industry had grown steadily, and it was known that the 
archipelago contained other metals, though not in abundance, but 
there is an almost complete absence of coal and oil. In the sphere 
of light industry, the Philippines could not expect to compete suc¬ 
cessfully with Japan and China. Hence, the outlook was by no means 
tfncuxrntgmg; rtninr especwiVy tstVnT the increased expensti xeking 
from defence, improvement of labour conditions, and growth of the 
organs of government, were taken into account. 

Moreover, the Philippines inherited from Spanish days a feudal 
system of land-owning, which constitutes an abiding problem for ijny 
Philippine Government. Writing in 1939, one well-known authoi-ity 
observes : 

‘ One of the deepest-seated causes of social unrest in the Philip- 
pines'is the outworn system of land tenancy. A large number of 
Filipino agricultural workers are employed on estates, owned by 
individuals or the Church, to which they are bound by debt and 
necessity. So many abuses have grown up under the present system 
that frequently the landlord or his agent reaps practically all of the 
profits of the tenant, who because of ignorance, lack of funds, or lack 
of organisation, is powerless to secure his just deserts, much less to 
better his lot. The Government has set about in a small way the 
colossal tiisk of buying or leasing some of these estates and forming 
co-operatives among the tenants for the purpose of credits and mar¬ 
keting, so that the tenants may in time be able to buy their own laqds 
from the Government. The drawbacks to this scheme are that it 
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would require great Government expenditure to purchase the large 
•estates which are the source of the evil, while the returns would be 
slow, it woidd call for the introduction of a quite new technique 
of life for the individualist Filipino tao; and it would not solve the 
problem of overcrowding in those areas where tenancy is prevalent.’^ 

Another solution, which was cautiously being attempted before 
the war, was the colonisation of new agricultural land in Mindanao, 
where new crops, such as rubber and cotton were grown. This was 
a particularly valuable experiment, since the amount of land avail¬ 
able for cultivation is limited, and only state enterprise can bring 
a considerable amount of new land into production. 

The Jsipanese occupation, in the Philippines as elsewhere, has 
produced a crop of new problems. In the first place, although from 
the first there was resistance in outbdng parts of the archipelago, 
there was a disturbing amount of collaboration, for no less than 
thirty-four leaders of Quezon’s Nacionalista Party, accepted office in 
the Council of State set up by the Japanese—a circumstance whicli 
was responsible for the political eclipse of Quezon, who had talcen 
refuge in the United States. As elsewhere in Eastern Asia, resistance 
to the Japanese was organised by the more extreme and younger 
Nationalists, and the main source of their supporters was to be iound 
among the landless peasants, who before the Japanese collapse, were 
organised into a powerful guerilla army, numbering approximately 
150,000 fighting men. 

The return of the Americans in 1945 precipitated the same type 
of conflict as broke out elsewhere in the Far East at the same timd 
The Philippine guerillas sought to establish a complete political and 
economic independence, based on uncompromising hostility to 
Fascism, industrialisation, and the breaking-up of the big estates 
among the landless peasants. The Americans, however, preferred to 
work with the Philippine landowners and officials, even though in 
many cases these had previously worked with the Japanese. Thus, 
the present President, Roxas, himself held high office during the 
Japanese occupation. The present regime has therefore abandoned 
even the modest programme of reform which was being attempted 
before the war, and an alliance has been struck between American 

i \ ‘ 

* ' The Future of the Philippines,’/ by Cathenne Porter. Padfit Affain, January, 1940, 
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industry and the Philippine landowners, whose position would be 
destroj-ed if thej' lost their privileged position in the American 
market. The Philippine landowner has therefore been protected by 
the Bell Act, which continues free trade with the United States until 
1976. On the other hand, Philippine legislation h.as provided that 
only Americans and Filipinos may be compensated for war-damage 
(thus working serious harm to the prosperous Chinese communitj- 
who, with the Japanese, were the middlemen of the archipelago 
-before the war), and the Philippine Constitution has been modified 
to allow Filipinos and Americans to participate upon equal terms in 
public utility enterprises. Finally, it has been agreed between the 
Government of President Roxas and the United States in March 
1947, that American troops shall continue to be stationed in the 
islands until some indefinite future date, and that the United States 
should be entitled to use and develop a number of military bases 
in the archipelago. 

The main trend of American policy is unmistakeable. So is its 
hostility to extreme forms of nationalism, in the Philippines as else¬ 
where. It is necessarj' to consider, however, svhethcr there was any 
practical alternative at the end of the war. Without attaching 
undue importance to the plea that the collaborators were experienced, 
and the young leaders of the resistance were untried, it may be 
pointed out that the achievement of the programme of the guerillas 
would have involved widespread social upheaval, and that their means 
of establishing stable government were almost non-existent. Further, 
all pre-svar writers upon the economic position of the Philippines 
were agreed that the achievement of independence, coupled with the 
end of free entry' into the American market would produce very 
grave consequences in the archipelago. The Bell Act has given 
a thirty-years’ breathing space, during which Philippine secondary 
'industries may be developed. Further, under existing world condi¬ 
tions, the Philippines cannot be left unprotected. It is therefore 
not unnatural that American troops should continue to garrison 
the islands, even if the increased responsibilities of the United States 
as the principal Far Eastern Power are ignored. Furthermore, 
behind all American moves, in the Far East as elsewhere, is irreconcil¬ 
able hostility to Communism, The United States has therefore 
framed its policy so as to give the Philippines the assurance of 
security and of a stable and relatively prosperous future linked with 
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It involves, conforndity■ witKitte^ American plan ,. 

!’for; tHc :!Far ■ East. ’, 11' is perhaps some' evidence ’.of,, the nmrnaturity of 
; Ae.:EHilippirie,resistahce movement that-.m it conld receive 

, -^such ^tangible benefits as liberation from. Japanese occupation tyithbut - 
: giving security for* the settlement of ithe' bill. 
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SIAM AND THE FAR EASTERN WAR 

Among the lesser nations of the Far East which have been caught up 
into the Far Eastern struggle, and in which a new nationalism has 
developed rapidly during the past quarter of a century, Siam occupies 
a special place. Geographically, Siam is situated between areas 
which were until recently British possessions (Malaya and Burma), 
French Indo-China, and China. For very long periods in its history, 
Siana has been under Chinese influence. Racially the Siamese arc 
akin to the Chinese, and there has been much Chinese immigration 
and intermarriage, whilst Siamese law and culture owe a great deal 
to China. Siam in the period between 1800 and 1914 was exposed 
to precisely the same Western influence as China, Japan and Korea. 
The treaty port system was established, foreigners enjoyed extra¬ 
territorial rights, foreign merchants opened Siam to European and 
American commerce, and foreign missionaries spread Christianity, 
established an- educational system, and founded the first modern 
medical services and printing presses. If Siam preserved her inde¬ 
pendence during this period, it was not due to internal strength, but 
rather to the fact that Siam was a buffer zone where British and 
French interests met, and it was to the interest of neither Power 
to seek to modify Siam’s political status. Nevertheless, Siam was 
compelled to relinquish her claims to overlordship of the Malay 
States adjacent to her borders, and to four states lying betiveen Siam 
and French Indo-Chlna.‘ One point at which British and French 
interests directly conflicted was in the Kra Isthmus where, in 1882, 
the French proposed to Siam that a canal should be cut. This was 
a direct threat to the strategic and commercial importance of Singa¬ 
pore, and by the Anglo-Siamcse Treaty of 1909, Siam promised that 
no Power should be allowed to construct a canal in the Isthmus 
without the consent of Great Britain. From 1938 onwards, rumours 
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in t!ie way of further development of trade and industry in Chinese 
hands. From 1931 onwards there were Immigration and Aliens 
Laws, imposing increasingly heavy taxes on'immigration and on'the 
residence of aliens, aimed especially at the Chinese, whilst the Gov¬ 
ernment also directed that all Chinese should be educated in Siamese 
schools in accordance .with Siamese ideals. The development of this 
new nationalism was undertaken by the Siamese People's Party, 
whose leader, Luang Pradit Manudharm, on' becoming Minister of 
Finance in February 1939, announced in an important speech out¬ 
lining his programme that his aim was to put into operation a plan 
which would reach out into every branch of economic enterprise. 
‘The Government planned to improve fisheries; to improve forestry 
control and to place the harvesting of foreign products in Thai 
hands (they had been in English); to expand the co-operative system; 
to expand and improve the trade schools; to push the road-buiiding 
programme in every section of the country; to improve trade by seek¬ 
ing new markets both within and without the nation; to improve 
certain established businesses so that there would be greater profits; 
to e,vpand and improve the railroad which was already a Government 
"monopoly; to build docks and ports; to create industries and to 
control established industries so that there would be greater profits 
for the Thai; and lastly to establish a satisfactory’ banking system.’' 

The movement was accompanied by a mass of legislation, in¬ 
tended to accelerate the transfer of the control of business from 
Chinese to Siamese hands, and to restrict the employment of Chinese 
labour in industry in Siam. Obviously this development had inter¬ 
national implications. In the first place, it was a natural Siamese 
reaction to the rising tide of nationalism in the Far East. Further, 
it was only possible to take such strong action directed against the 
Chinese because, firstly, China herself was engaged in a lifc-and- 
death struggle with Japan, and secondly, because relations betsveen 
Siam and Japan were becoming increasingly close. Nevertheless, 
as might have been e.xpcctcd, developments in Siam provoked strong 
resentment in Qiina. 

In her external relations in the inter-war period Siam was faced 
with a problem very similar to that of the smaller European Powers. 
In the early period after the First World War, her International 


* Landon, ctc.^ p. J56. 
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^^taiiis waS improved b^ signature in 1924 of treaties with , tbe : 
IJhifed States and Japan, agreeing that tariff autonomy should be. 
restored arid extra-territorial rights should be ended at an early date. , 
Other nations followed this lead, and. for all practical purposes, Siam 
had recovered complete control over her own. affairs by 1930. As. 
a small nation, Siam placed great reliance upon the . League of 
Nations, but with the progressive breakdown of the League system, 
she fourid that her own position became increasingly exposed, and 
her policy necessarily became complex. It was necessary to remairi 
on good terms with Great Britain and France, it was also necessary 
not to offend Japan, and at the same time the Siamese looked hope¬ 
fully to the United States for a more foi'ceful Far -Eastern policy. 

■ As the democracies, however, failed to achieve a common programme 
of resistance to the dictatorships, Siam inclined steadily, though with 
reluctance, in favour of Japan. Thus Siam abstained from the 
League vote of censure on Japan in 1933, following the discussion 
of the Lytton Report on Manchuria. Later, she was to follow the; 
Japanese lead in international conferences with some regularity, and 
with each successive advance of Germany, Italy and Japan, the. 
adherents of authoritarianism in Siam became bolder. They were 
assisted by lavish Japanese propaganda, and by increasing Japanese , 
economic penetration. This was facilitated by a commercial treaty 
signed on 8th December 1937, and ratified on 7th May. 1938, by; 
which Japanese were placed in Siam, on the same footing as Siariiesri 
from the standpoint of leasing or owning houses, .factories,. ware-, 
houses, cemeteries and charitable institutiorisi It was rumoured at 
the time that the treaty confined s.ecret clauses-for mutual risrist- 
ance, but this was denied by Luang Pradit. ,Manudharm, who. at- 
this time held the office of Foreign Minister. .It wbuld seerii that;rit 
this date, Siarri was still trying'to. preserve-a..precarious neutralijly 
between the democracies and• the dictatorships.-;. .: C". 

Siam’s position, however, was-seriousiy^prejudiced'.by tSbc^^ 

of France in 1940, .for by. this time itbvas;becomirig,.piain:thab J^ 
meditated extending Jieri poWer.thrbughbuL-SqUtff.Ea'stem;^ 

. June 1940,. ..therefore, .'Siam' and.';JapanVsl^fed^ ariptheftfreaty o^ 

,f riendship,;. arid; at;Jhe:;.end;bf ’ 1940,^%i^;)iem^d.ed 
,;Gpyerninent>in.,IndoiChiria;;^e';jour^feas'5^iA^ 

;"tq.:Frarice;'ab; the-,erid ;of-tbe miriebferithvcbnmfyl.ri'^ 
ainpunt;pf ,fighririg/;Ae/Ffehch weftbpmpeiMi'td-ia^ T^riaribs! 
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offer of mediation, and in March 1941, French Indo-China ceded 
the territory in dispute to Siam. 

By the summer of the same year, Indo-China had fallen Com¬ 
pletely under Japanese control, and it was evident that Siam -tt-as 
directly threatened. Moreover, it would seem that the Sianvesc 
Government itself was sharply divided with regard to the attitude it 
. should adopt. Although the general drift of its policy over a number 
of years had been in favour of closer association with Japan, there 
was widespread popular feeling in favour of Great Britain and the 
United States, who were felt to be lighting the battle of the smaller 
nations. On the other hand, the menace of Japanese power was now 
very close, and there was considerable doubt whether either Great 
Britain or the United States could do anything really effective to 
protect Siam from it. It would seem that both Great Britain and 
the United States offered aid to Siam in the summer of 1941, jf 
she undertook to defend herself. Conversely, Japan declared that 
Great Britain and the United States wished to seize Siamese bates, 
and Japan accordingly offered to provide the necessary force to 
counter this move. Although public pronouncements of Siamese 
jteissssvflT ratlfewaAsd Ahf.ir .desw As> .namaw st pKiee mitb aU 
nevertheless on 31st July, Siam granted a credit to Japan at the 
m'oment when the United States, Great Britain and Holland had 
frozen Japanese credits, tliereby aligning herself with Japan at Ihe 
very moment when a general war in the Far East was about to 
begin. Immediately afterwards, it was reported that Japan had 
demanded military bases and the assurances of supplies for the im- 
' pending campaign, in return for further territorial acquisitions at 
the expense of British and French colonies. The Siamese Govern¬ 
ment still temporised, although it granted recognition to Manchukijo. 
Meanwhile, both the United States and Great Britain issued warn¬ 
ings to Siam of the dangers of an alliance with Japan, and m^de 
fresh promises of assistance, to which the Siamese Prime Minister, 
Luang Bipul Songgra replied that Siam would resist aggression frijm 
either side. Nevertheless, the Japanese economic control of Si^m 
intensified in the autumn of 1941, as Japan hastened to buy virtually 
the whole of Siam’s rice and war materials, at prices well above 
those prevailing in the open market. 

With the attack on Pearl Harbour on 7th December, 1941; the 
rulers of Siam were at long last compelled to declare themselves. 
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.Japanese .AmbassadoJ ^presehted- an bltimatufeT:tci'';Siam, demanding 
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: The Goveimrhent ordered thb .Siamese .troPps to resist, Japanese land;, 
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: half-, hours’ session, the,; dedsion .was /given to .accept tha 
ultimatum. ,;Thus, the Japanese were;able, to make .full" use "bf Siam’s- 
vitally impoftant ; strategic ppsitibn, virtually without , loss,; and with; 
no loss oi'time. - Had Great Rrltalri; and the United. States made, a . 


more auspicious start in the Far Eastern war,, it: is probable that the 
.Siamese decision would have been the other way. . As . it ..was,, the 
Siamese, had received the clearest possible proof that neither Great 


Britain nor the United States cduM'guarantee them against occupar 
tion. . They therefore took the path of collaboration,, and on 21st 


December, they signed a treaty,of alliance with Japan, declaring war,; 
■ upon the United States and Great. Britain six. days later. „ .The-' 
country was, however^ very far from being united in support of. th.e^'. 
moves. Siamese .participation in the war was limited and lukewarm, 
and several of Siam's diplomatic representatives, abroad repudiated 
the action of their Government, whilst many allied prisoners of war 
hsd reason to remember with gratftiide the fnendZy attitude,of ZbeaZ 
.Siamese.. ’ I'y;’ 

In the discussions. In the Siamese Cabinet before capitulafibn, ;the; 
Prime Minister, Bipul: Songgfa,4iad been in favour of hoh-resistarice,- 
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dangerous missions on behalf of the allied cause. Lord Mount- 
batten’s praise of Luang' Pradit was in the highest terms. He said: 

‘ The strain imposed on Pradit and the risks he ran for over three 
years were very formidable, but his own discipline and that which he 
inspired in his followers won out. He never failed us.’ 

Thus, it came about that as soon as,Japan collapsed, Luang 
Pi adit was able to take control, and to work in the closest associa- 
tion'with the forces of the United Nations. It was dear that Siam 
would be compelled to return to France the four districts that had 
been so long in dispute, and this was accordingly done. It was 
equally desirable that normal relations between Great Britain and 
Siam should be restored at the earliest possible moment. Accordingly 
on 1st January 1946, tlie two nations signed a peace treaty by which 
Siam restored British rights and territories as they existed on 7th 
December, 1941, and undertook to pay compensation for losses or 
damage sustained by British subjects. Siam also undertook to co¬ 
operate in any regional defence scheme for Malaya, Burma, India 
and Indo-China u hich might be devised tvithin the frametvork of 
the United Nations, and she repeated her undertaking not to consent 
to the cutting of a canal across the Kra Isthmus without British 
consent. Siam also undertook to take all possible steps to re-establish 
British trade, and agreed that a new treaty of commerce and navi¬ 
gation and a new consular convention should be concluded, both with 
the United Kingdom and with India. Certain important obligations 
with regard to the supply of rice for the use of the Combined Boards 
in Washington in order to facilitate relief in the Far East were 
assumed, the agreement covering the entire surplus beyond Siam's 
domestic needs. Another clause gives Great Britain the'same air 
rights as she enjoyed before the war, and finally. Great Britain and 
India agreed to sponsor Siam’s application for membership of the 
United Nations. 



Chapter's 1 


'■ YHE BRENCH/pROBLERe IN INTO^CHltei ; 

Erenxh difficulties in Indo-Ghinaj. like bur own in:- P 
are largely tfie product of' ,tvvo factbrs. The first is" itfic' 
raging tide of nationalism or racialism which is at present s\veeping i 
Eastern Asia, and which alms at nothing less than: tlie cbrnplete 
elimination of the power of the white mah 'in this'area. Tlie- 
,second factor is the great shift in power which has occurred during 
the past seven years from Great Britain and France to the United, 
States and the Soviet Union. 'This has encouraged the . colonial ; 
peoples of both England and France to look for an early termination 
of the colonial system, possibly with, the aid of one or other of'the 
new-world Powers. They are encouraged by tlie evident sxiccess 
of the nationalist movement in. India, and by the clear contraction' 
of the spheres of influence of both Great Britain and France, i 
Both Great Britain and France are realising the elementary truth . 
that nations with populations of 40 to 45'millions cannot.compete:, 
with nations of 130 to 180 millions, with vast territories ahd;gre.'iter: 
resources. ■ . 

French Indo-China is really a cbrnposlte; area, inhabited'% ' 
peoples of difierent races, at .different stages fof social .and political .• 
development. The main politick .and historical •divisions are Tongr; ' 
king and.^ Annam (which, are. mearest'. toy the ;;Southcrn/prd^^^ 

. 'of China), Cambodia, Cochin-China ^.and Tabsir in,tKe paSfjvTbng-, 
king and Annam,. havC: been annexed'; to .the; .Chinese iEmpif .ejpny ho.; 
'less than five,occasionSi/but;at;the;h'eighV.bf th'e.p’bw^ 

Uynasty, at :;the rend •;of-. ;tlip..' 'cighteenth.-;cehtUrj''jV thfe ; 
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been a good deal of intermarriage, and some shifting of populations 
from one side of the border to the other. 

The Cambodians, up to the time of the French occupation, were 
organised as a separate kingdom, owning the nominal overlordship 
of China. They are, however, racially distinct from the Annamese, 
and their civilisation owes a good deal less to Chinese influence. 
The peoples of the Laos are distinct again from both Annamese and 
Cambodians, and they preserved a precarious independence from both, 
and also from their other neighbours, the Siamese. They are more 
primitive than any of them, and they were the last to come under 
French rule. Both Cambodians and the people of Laos are Bud¬ 
dhists, and much of their culture is derived ultimately from India. 

French interest in Indo-China dates from the end of the 
eighteenth century, when the King of Annam appointed a French 
missionary his ambassador to Paris, to ask for French aid against 
his rebel subjects. The Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars pre¬ 
vented this contact being improved upon, however, and French 
interest in this area was not demonstrated until 1858, when France 
sent an expedition to secure satisfaction for the murder of a number 
of missionaries. The result was the Tresty of Saigon In 1862, by 
which France secured Saigon and three provinces in Cochin-China. 
Moreover, France was able to secure the relinquishment by Siam 
and Annam of claims to suzerainty over Cambodia, over which 
kingdom France proclaimed a protectorate of her own. In 1867 
France annexed the three remaining provinces of Cochin-China, 
the whole of it becoming a French colony, and so secured control 
of the mouth of the Mekong. As navigation of this river proved 
more difficult than had been anticipated, expeditions explored the 
Red River in Tongking, and their reports were so encouraging 
that during 1873-4 a military e.xpeditlon procured the signature 
of two treaties with the Kingdom of Annam (which included Tong¬ 
king through which the Red River flows), proclaiming the inde¬ 
pendence of Annam and securing extensive concessions, commercial 
and other, in Annam. These moves were watched with anxiety 
by the Chinese, who still asserted their overlordship over Annam, 
but were in no position to enforce it. The next decade was there¬ 
fore a troubled one, during which China secretly encouraged resist¬ 
ance to extending French power by bands of irregular troops known 
as 'The Black Flags,’ but a further and larger military expedition 
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in 1883 placed the whole of northern Indo-China under French 
control, and, after a succession of engagements between French and 
Chinese forces, China was compelled to relinquish the last of her 
rights in Annam, Thereafter, French influence throughout the whole 
of Indo-China was undisputed, although there were periodic brushes 
with the Siamese along the Mekong, as a result of which four 
disputed provinces—i.e., part of Laos west of the Mekong, part of 
northern Cambodia and the provinces of Battambang and Bassac 
were ceded to France. They had been in dispute between Siam, 
Cambodia and Annam for centuries. 

The French position in Indo-China is therefore essentially the 
creation of the Third Empire, and was always one of some difficulty. 
In form, France exercised a protectorate over the Kingdoms of the 
area, and ruled the colony of Cochin-China, which sent delegates 
to the French Chamber from 1875 onwards. In reality, she sought 
to pursue a policy of assimilation, with the object of admitting the 
most influential and highly educated inhabitants of the various king¬ 
doms to French citizenship. From the beginning of French rule 
there was resistance, which for a time sought to re-establish the 
independence of the former kingdoms. In 1932 there was wide¬ 
spread revolt in Annam. Moreover, the French were unable to 
establish that commercial predominance which has proved such a 
' powerful factor in extending British, Dutch and American influence 
in tlie Far East. For a time, France had to face the antagonism, 
actual or potential, of Siam, Britain and China to her policy in 
Indo-China; although the differences with Britain were composed, 
following the entente at the beginning of the present century, whilst 
Chinese opposition dwindled as the^Manchu Empire collapsed, to be 
followed by the disorders and disintegration which followed the 
Revolution in 1911. 

After the First World War, there was a change in the outlook 
of the intellectuals of Annam.and Cambodia. Tliere was a sharp 
growth of nationalism—even of racialism—and there was a respon¬ 
siveness to Communist propaganda. Thus, a number of the present 
leaders of Viet Minh have received communist training, and the^^ 
head of the party,-Ho Chi Minh, has occupied a position of import-* 
ance in the Comintern. After the Chinese Nationalists came to power 
in 1928, there was also a growth of Chinese Nationalism among 
the Chinese population of Annam. ' Inevitably," the French were 
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led to take repressive measures, and inevitably the student class 
came to the conclusion that if an opportunity offered French nde 
must he ended. 

These factors may in some measure help to e.xplain the timorous 
policy pursued by France in Indo-China after the French collapse 
in 1940. The administration of Indo-China declared for Vichy, 
and offered no effective resistance when .almost immediately Japan 
began to exert increasing pressure, as a preparation for complete 
domination of Indo-China. Thus, in June 1940, the French were 
compelled to admit Japanese officers to check railway traffic to 
China. Later, they allowed the Japanese to build airports in Tong- 
king. Moreover, Siam, under Japanese encouragement, made war 
on Indo-China, and the French were forced to suffer the humiliation 
of suing for a peace dictated by Japan, by virtue of which the four 
provinces in dispute were awarded to Siam. Far worse humiliations 
were to follow, however, for in July 1941, France was compelled to 
admit Japanese troops into Indo-China, and thereafter Indo-China 
passed under Japanese control to become the base for Japan's attack 
on Siam, Burma and Malaya at the end of the year. 

The French authorities in Indo-China made the best of a bad 
job, and professed that their collaboration with the Japanese was 
voluntary. They even went through the sorry farce of declaring 
war upon the United Nations. The J,apanese were relentless, how¬ 
ever, in their determination to humiliate the white race, and, during 
the occupation, French prestige dccline'd to depths from which it will 
not soon recover. The preservation of the facade of French power 
had advantages to the Japanese, for it provided them with a ready¬ 
made administrative machine for governing this area, and for exploit¬ 
ing its resources, both human and materi,al, of which they took full 
advantage. Not until 9th March 1945, did they overturn French 
rule and assume direct responsibility for government. It was therefore 
only in the later stages of the war, with defeat already staring them 
in the face, that they gave genuine support to independence move¬ 
ments, in order to make it more difficult for the French when they 
took over. The French authorities, on thefr side, collaborated because 
in this way they were able to preserve the outward semblance of 
authority, and further, wn'th Japanese connivance, they were able to 
strike at the Left-wing resistance movements, which have now become 
consolidated in the Viet Minh organisation. 
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Thus, as" in Europe, nationalist resistance to the occupying 
Power was organised and inspired by those who wanted to end all 
foreign domination, whether Japanese or French, and whose political 
inclinations were more in sympathy with the ideals of Moscow than 
those of Washington or London. This identification of nationalism 
(with racial implications) with Communism is one of the biggest 
factors in East Asiatic politics to-day. 

The collapse of Japanese resistance in August 1945, found the 
United Nations with no effective policy for Indo-China. Chinese 
Nationalist forces had occupied part of Tongking north of latitude 16 
degrees, and at one time it seemed that these troops would prove 
still another complicating factor in an extremely delicate situation. 
Wiser counsels prevailed, however, and the Chinese withdrew when 
the French were ready to take over. This was not for some time 
after the Japanese resistance had ceased, but Chinese Nationalist 
troops obviously found few points of contact with Communist-led 
Annamese, and indeed, the Chinese occupation forces, totalling 
200,000, had given their support to rival Annamese organisations 
with pro-Chinese sympathies. These organisations have since been 
broken up in areas under Viet Minh control. 

To the south, the situation was for a time chaotic. A small 
British force under General Gracey found itself at Saigon involved 
in precisely the same type of problem as that in Netherlands-India. 
The Viet Minh appeared determined to make an assertion of inde¬ 
pendence, and to enforce it by arms if necessary. For some time it 
was not possible to assemble sufficient French forces to maintain 
order. 'The result was that the British were criticised by the French 
for not repressing the nationalists with sufficient severity, whilst the 
Viet Minh attacked the British for aiming to restore French rule. 
Had there not been considerable internal dissensions between Cam¬ 
bodians and Annamese, the situation would have been as difficult 
as it was at Batavia. 

General Gracey’s directive was limited to the disarmament of the 
Japanese forces south of the 16 degrees N. parallel, the protection 
and repatriation of allied prisoners, and the preservation of larv and 
order in certain key areas of Cochin-China. These tasks were 
achieved by the beginning of March 1946. / 

In the last days of Japanese rule, the Viet Minh had been able 
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to conduct extensiVe operations at their expense, under the leader¬ 
ship of Dr. Ho Chi Minh, and a considerable supply of arms was 
seized from the Japanese, without undue difficulty. When General 
Gracey landed at Saigon, the local leaders were Dr. Pham-Van- 
Thach and Mr. Tran-Van-Giao, both Communist Cochin-Chinese. 
These had neither the power nor the support necessary to secure 
life and property, and during September 1945, there was accord¬ 
ingly an outbreak of murder and looting at Saigon and in the 
vicinity, making stern repressive measures necessary, and also involv¬ 
ing the emplo)'ment of some Japanese troops for police purposes. 
Both measures aroused Viet Minh hostility. When General Leclerc 
arrived on 5th October, the situation was still threatening, and only 
the exercise of much tact and forbearance on his part prevented 
reprisals. After the arrival, at the end of the month, of Admiral 
d’Argenlieu as High Commissioner and further French reinforce¬ 
ments, there was a marked improvement in the political atmosphere, 
whilst Anglo-French forces under General Gracey had gradually 
secured the restoration of water and electricity supplies, the resump¬ 
tion of work, and improved supplies of food. It was in the protec¬ 
tion of food convoys that Japanese forces were chiefly used, and they 
appear to have carried out their tasks with efficiency and promptitude. 

It was in Annam and Cochin-China where anti-French feeling 
was strongest, and where, in consequence, the restoration of order 
by the French has proved most difficult. The situation in Cochin- 
China has proved most difficult of all, partly because it includes the 
chief port, Saigon, partly because it is technically a French colony, 
and partly because it is an area disputed between Cambodians and 
Annamese. It is the problem of Cochin-China which is at present 
the principal bone of contention between Viet Alinh and the French. 
In Cambodia, the opposition to France was slight and the King of 
Cambodia has remained on cordial terms with the French adminis¬ 
tration. This cordiality has intensified in view of the friction between 
Cambodians and Annamese, the strength of Viet Minh in Cambodia 
being slight. 

In Laos, the inhabitants had remained predominantly loyal to 
France throughout the Japanese occupation. By way of retaliation, 
the Japanese pl.accd the area under Annamese administration— 
which has strengthened the dislike of the local inhabitants for the 
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r'^hamese. \ In April 1945, the “King-’pf-; was coin- 

,. /polled to renounce his ..treaty jwi tH :.France;-,hut .this made yery. little 
’ pra6tical ■ difference. After the japahese }collapse, the Annamese 
' • temporarily took control, and the Kihg. of' tuang R was 
removed, to make way for a Viet Minh RepuBlic. 
the extension of French power, he- was resi:predi; and Viet.cMinh 
influence in Laos was terminated..' ; ' . . . 

With the restoration of order, it became imperative to settle 
‘ the problem of the future political status of Indo-China, In the 
early days of the war, the Fighting French had enunciated a hew 
conception of French colonial policy in the ‘ Charter of. Brazza¬ 
ville.’ The main purpose of this policy w'as the establishment of, the 
whole of the French territories, metropolitan and colonial, and those 
under protection, into a close federal union. The conception had. the 
" merit of clarity, but it had little more, for it was based upon, a 
profound ignorance of movements of thought_ amongst colonial 
peoples, French and other. In fact, the policy still aimed at centrali¬ 
sation, and the conversion of colonial inhabitants into French citi; 
zcns, with a veneer of French culture. The movements amdrig 
Eastern peoples to-day have this in common—that, they repudiate 
European influence and emphasise national characteristics. Although 
the French have retreated considerably from the rigidity of the \y,dr’ 
time conception of future colonial policy, there is : still no - cleai 
sign that their proposals for a modified federal union wiTl prove mdre 
acceptable than those which have already been abandoned; .. ■ 

Applied to Indo-China, the proposals contemplated: a federation 
within the main federation. The Indo-Chinese federationMyduld 
include as constituent units Carribodia, Laos,' ;Cdchin-Chiha.: and 
Annam (including Tongking). .- These proposals Were rpromp^^^^ 
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entire area, for Which Viet Minh claimed to speak, -. DufihgT^ 
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autonomy u-ithin the federal framework has been conceded, and 
assembled a consultative council in Cochin-China to prepare the way 
for a legislative assembly directly elected. In February 1947, a 
new autonomous regime was introduced into Cambodia as a means of 
countering the propaganda both of the Viet Minh, and of the Free 
Cambodian Movement, the latter of which has Siamese support 
Similar constitutional advances were announced shortly afterwards 
for Laos: 

Apart from the question of the degree of independence to be 
enjoye'd by the constituent units within the federation, the main 
question in issue is the extent of the territory of Viet Nam. 
The population of Indo-China is about 23,000,000, of whom 
12,000,000 live in Annam and Tongfcing, 7,000,000 in Cochin- 
China, another 3,000,000 in Cambodia, and round about 1,000,000 
in Laos. Viet Minh claims that Cochin-China should properly 
be incorporated in Viet Nam. The French contention is that Cochin- 
China should be a separate unit within the federation. If the Viet 
Minh claim is conceded, then obviously the Annamese will dominate 
the federation. This does not please either the Cambodians or the 
inhabitants of Laos. The population of Cochin-China is a mixed 
one, and no clear answer can be given on this basis. The root of the 
problem is of course the control of the port of Saigon and its hinter¬ 
land. 

Although France recognised-the Republic of Viet Nam in March 
1946 (Dr. Ho Chi Minh becoming its first President), that did not 
mean that the French conceded the Viet Minh claims cither to 
territory or to status. Accordingly French and Viet Nam repre¬ 
sentatives spent the next two months attempting to clear up these 
two points,.but with conspicuous lack of success. The Annamese 
claimed that Viet Nam should be regarded as an independent state, 
to which a French representative would be accredited. Only on this 
basis would Dr. Ho Chi Minh discuss entry into the French Union. 
The French counter-proposal w.is an offer of full autonomy, includ¬ 
ing finance and control over police and armed forces, with a federa¬ 
tion presided over by the French High Commissioner, and possessing 
a federal States Assembly to whicli France, Cambodia, Viet Nam, 
Laos and Cochin-China would each send ten members. Only the 
federation would enjoy diplomatic representation. The gap betrveen 
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During Ho Chi Minh’s absence in France, the Communists 
had obtained complete control of Viet Minh, establishing a secret 
police, conducting purges of all svith French sympathies, and vesring 
power in the Tong-Bo, or Committee of Five, who encouraged anti- 
French incidents. 

On the other hand, France was absorbed in the problem of the 
new constitution, and on Indo-Chinese affairs, JI. Blum’s stop-gap 
Government was under constant criticism from both Left and Right. 
On 19th December, however, large-scale fighting broke out between 
Viet Nam and French forces, and simultaneously, France despatched 
Admiral d’Argenlieu with M. Moutet. the Minister for Overseas 
Territories, to the scene of action. At the same time, it was an¬ 
nounced that General Leclerc, at the head of 75,000 reinforcements, 
had set out for Indo-China. Shortly after Admiral d’Argenlieu’s 
arrival, he announced the position which the French Government had 
taken up. After pointing out that France could not condone repeated 
breaches of the treat}' of 6th iHarch, he declared that France was not 
disposed to bargain on points th.at she considered essential. Indeed, 
she was-not even prepared to discuss them. Among such points 
were the maintenance and the development of French influence and 
French economic interests, the protection of racial minorities, and 
the responsibilit}' of ensuring the security of strategic bases in the 
framework of the defence of the federation of Indo-China and of 
the French Union. The French would not interfere with the internal 
politics of the various States of Indo-China, but these States must 
accept the grouping of their common interests within a federal S}’Stem, 
and also membership of the French Union. 

It is plain from this statement of policy that the French attitude 
had stiffened during 1946. France was conscious that Indo-China 
was really a test case for the whole colonial empire, and therefore 
she was prepared to make an impressive demonstration of renewed 
strength. Moreover, during the struggle in December, there were 
hints that France might cease to deal with Dr. Ho Chi Minh’s 
Government, and would confer recognition on a less extreme organ¬ 
isation of Annamese exiles in Nanking, led by M. Nguyen Tung 
Tam, formerly iMinistcr of Foreign Affairs in the Viet Nam Govern¬ 
ment. There is also yet another less extreme Nationalist party in 
Viet Nam, though it is doubtful whether its following is considerable. 

Behind the fighting in December was the problem of Cochin- 
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of Mr. Bollaert, .n well-known Resistance leader. It was hoped that 
this appointment would not only prove more acceptable to the 
French Communists (who were threatening to break up the Coali¬ 
tion), but would al^ facilitate the resumption of negotiations with 
the more moderate Viet Minh leaders. Whilst the new appointment 
may actually have prevented the Communists from voting against 
M. Ramadier’s Government, the vote of confidence which the latter 
secured at the end of a long and stormy debate on Indo-China was 
accompanied by the .abstention of the Communist deputies, who con¬ 
sidered that negotiations with the Viet Minh should be resumed 
without delay. 

France, however, still remains attached to the policy of the French 
Union of metropolitan France and colonies. It is a logical con¬ 
ception, with implications that France wishes to resume her place 
as a great Power. Whether this is possible to-day in view of 
France’s declining population, limited resources, and internal divi¬ 
sions, is more than doubtful, even if the clc.avage between the Soviet 
Union and its satellites, on the one hand, and the United States, 
Great Britain and their satellites, on the other, is ignored. 

This, however, has gradually become the dominating issue in the 
struggle in Indo-China, where the seizure of power by the Com¬ 
munists in the summer of 1*346 has created a problem, not only in 
France, but also for Great Britain and the United States. The 
result of the struggle in Indo-China will effect the future of the 
whole of South Eastern Asia and it may therefore be assumed that 
it will continue until alternative Annamese leaders have proved their 
capacity to maintain order-in Viet Nam. This, at any rate, seems 
the conclusion to be drawn from the events of 1947, for a further 
offer of peace, made in September by M. Bollaert, was rejected, and 
although Viet Nam was visibly weary of the war, and the French 
had driven back the Viet Minh forces into the mountains, Annam 
and Tonking remained unpacified, and at the end of the year, the 
French had opened discu.ssions with ex-Emperor Bao Dai on the 
question of forming a rival government. 

In the meanwhile, the four provinces so long in dispute between 
the French and Siam have once more changed hands, having been 
retroceded by a treaty which was ratified by the Siamese Govern¬ 
ment only after a heated debate in the Siamese Parliament in 
October 1946. Both the British and the American Gov-ernments had 
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’ advised the Siamese to accept the situation, and it was clear from 
the debate that this was the decisive factor. It is probably not the‘' 
last act in this episode, however, and if the French were finally 
unsuccessful in the proposals for an Indo-Chinese federation, these 
four provinces might find tlicmselves again the object of Siamese 
and Annamese ambitions. 

Postscript: When M. Bollaert returned to France at the end 
of 1948, agreement in Indo-China was as far off as ever. The efforts 
of M. Bollaert had been frustrated by the encouragement given to 
Viet Minh by France’s internal difficulties. On the other hand, 
the efforts to create a rival government under the ex-Emperor, Bao- 
Dai, had aroused no enthusiasm and little support in Indo-China. 
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NETHERLANDS-INDIA IN TRANSITION 

The Dutch possessions in the Far East constituted at the end of the 
tvar the greatest colonial problem awaiting solution in this area. The 
economic wealth of Netherlands-India is well known, and the control 
of it was the main issue in the stubborn diplomatic duel between the 
United States and Japan in the two years which elapsed between the 
outbreak of war in Europe on 3rd September 1939, and the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbour on 7th December 1941. In the political 
sphere, however, there had been a steady growth in the sentiment 
of nationalism in Netherlands-India, and especially in Java, from 
the beginning of the present century. It was comparable in nature 
with Indian nationalism, and it can be traced to the same causes, 
especially to the spread of Western education in a colonial social 
and economic setting. It increased in intensity during the war of 
1914-18, it showed some signs of becoming associated tvith Com¬ 
munism during the middle ’twenties, and it provoked a good deal 
of unrest in the economic depression of the ’thirties, when there 
emerged a clear demand for a parliamentary regime, which the Dutch 
were not at 4at time prepared to concede. 

After the invasion of Holland in 1940, the Indonesian demand 
for autonomy was renewed, but the Dutch response was the an¬ 
nouncement of the decision to discuss reform only when Holland 
itself had been liberated. After the Japanese invasion in 1942, 
however, reports from Java made it clear that it would be necessary 
to adopt a more liberal attitude, if the effects of the Japanese occu¬ 
pation were to be countered, and accordingly, on 7th December 1942, 
Queen Wilhelmina announced that at the end of the war the whole 
of the Dutch possessions, in Europe, in America and in Eastern 
Asia would he transformed into a triune kingdom, in-which all three 
parts would be on a footing of equality with one another. Unfortu¬ 
nately, this plan was never worked out in sufficient detail to be 
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capable of being put clearly before tlie inhabitants of Netherlands- 
India. In any event, the prolongation of the war, coupled with 
Japanese connivance in independence movements in 'the period imme¬ 
diately before surrender made the plan obsolete before a chance 
arrived to put it into operation. When the Japanese surrendered, 
the task of maintaining order passed initially to the British who 
were placed in the embarrassing position of seeking to do nothing 
to prejudice the Dutch position, whilst at the Same time trying to 
remain on the best possible terms with the Indonesian independence 
movement. 

By general consent, the Netherlands showed greater foresight 
.than Great Britain or the United States in assessing the extent of 
Japanese ambitions in the Pacific before 1941. This was not un¬ 
natural, as Netherlands-India rvas one of the main objectives of 
Japanese policy, and the Dutch offered- stubborn resistance to each 
successive Japanese move. Further, two general factors affecting this 
area must be borne in mind. The Dutch have been a colonising 
Power in this area for over three hundred years, and from 1800 
onwards they have persistently followed an enlightened policy, making 
very great efforts to weld the varying native populations of the 
East Indies into a harmonious political system. In doing so, they 
have been remarkably free from race prejudice, and in 1945 over 
200,000 persons of mixed Dutch and Eastern blood, many of them 
highly educated, looked upon Netherlands-India as tlieir homeland. 
Secondly, of a total population of this area of approximately 
70,000,000, nearly 50,000,000 of them inhabit Java, which is as 
large as England and Wales. The density of population in Java is, 
therefore,^ nearly 1,000 to the square mile—the greatest in the 
world, for that of Belgium is no more than 700 to the square mile, 
and Belgium is mainly industrial, whilst Java is mainly agricultural. 
This heavy population is of modern growth, and is a consequence of 
Dutch rule and initiative, as the high population of India is a con¬ 
sequence of British rule.' The high populations of India and Java 
have important consequences for the rest"of Netherlands-India; for 
there is immigration from both Java and India to the sparsely-popu¬ 
lated but potentially productive islands of the East Indies, as well 
as to Malaya. This is resented by some of the indigenous peoples 
of Netherlands-India, who, although they are predominantly of 
Malay stock, retain many local differences, and show''considerable 
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variations in civilisation. Thus, although the Indonesian independ¬ 
ence movement has claimed to speak for the whole of Indonesia, 
the problems of Java, in so far as they are problems arising from 
over-population, are not shared by the inhabitants of the remainder 
of the archipelago, who are also less highly developed politically 
than the Javanese. In the whole of Netherlands' India, no less than 
two hundred different languages are .spoken. 

The Indotiesian independence movement is the product of the 
present century, and it is essentially a movement of the middle-class 
intelligentsia, as in India. It has already been pointed out that at 
the time of the Japanese occupation, the Indonesian nationalists had 
reached a deadlock in their discussions of autonomy with the Dutch. 
They therefore turned to the Japanese in the hope of securing better 
terms, and in 1943 a delegation headed by Dr, Sockarno and Dr. 
Mohammad Hatta visited Japan to lay Indonesian claims formally 
before the Japanese Government. To their demands, Japan returned 
an evasive answer, for as long as the hope of winning the war 
remained, it was Japan’s intention to administer Malaya and Nethcr- 
lands-India as Japanese colonies, securing as far as possible the 
collaboration of local leaders—an effort in which they were largely 
successful. This was mainly due to the influence of Japan’s anti- 
European propaganda, and to her skilful control of Asiatic nationalist 
movements, which received steadily increasing support as Japan 
moved nearer to defeat. In the end, the completeness and sudden¬ 
ness of the Allied victory decisively affected the situation, for at the 
time of the surrender, the Japanese gave the Indonesians every 
facility for proclaiming their independence, and in the absence of 
Allied forces, the Indonesian Republic was proclaimed. Its first 
defenders were armed wdth supplies taken from, or given by, the 
Japanese, and as it was not until six weeks after the surrender, on 
29th September, that the first British troops were able to land in 
Java, the Nationalists had a golden opportunity to organise their 
government and to assert their power. A republican government was 
established, with Soekarno as President and Hatta as Vice-President, 
and its first response to the landing of the British troops was an 
uncompromising demand for complete independence. This placed 
the British occupation authorities in a pcrplc-xing position. They 
had no desire to prejudge a purely domestic problem, yet even to do 
nothing at all would be equivalent to taking sides with the republican 
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Meanwhile, dissensions among the Republicans themselves threatened 
to displace the original leaders by extremists. For a time, therefore, 
a large-scale war of reconqucst appeared to be inevitable. Fortu¬ 
nately, more moderate counsels on both sides prevailed, and the 
atmosphere improved rapidly with the arrival of Dr. van Mook as 
Lieutenant Governor General, and of Sir Archibald Clark Kerr as 
special representative of the British Government, early in 1946. 
Coincidcntly, the Dutch Government announced its desire to create 
a federal Indonesian Commonwealth, fully self-governing but united 
with Holland in allegiance to the Dutch Crown. 

The main problem was to bring the moderates of both sides 
together to create a working partnership between Dutch and Indo¬ 
nesians, freed from all trace of colonial rule or Western ‘ e.xploita- 
tion,’ a task which was facilitated, not only by the mediation of the 
British representative (now Lord Inverchapel), but also by the steady 
growth in influence of the Indonesian moderates under the leadership 
of Dr. Sjahrir. In the calmer atmosphere of 1946 this was a natural 
development, since many of the excesses of the second half of 1945 
were the sudden reaction of the Javanese after three and a half years 
of Japanese occupation and anti-European propaganda—a reaction 
which the young and unskilled leaders of Indonesian Nationalism 
were at first unable to control. 

By April 1946, agreement in principle had been achieved. The- 
Indonesian Republic would be a constituent state of a larger federal 
commonwealth embracing the Dutch possessions in South East Asia, 
and linked with Holland by a personal tie. At the same period, the 
republicans undertook the task of purging their movement of ex¬ 
tremists, who had been responsible for the more violent outbreaks. 
Some of the leaders were artested; others were deprived of office. 
In announcing this preliminary agreement in principle to the Dutch 
States-General on 2nd May, Dr. Logemann, the Minister of Over¬ 
seas Territories, pointed out that originally the republicans had 
claimed to exercise authority over the whole archipelago. The Dutch 
Government, however, had taken the position that Sumatra and the 
outer islands should be free to express their own views on their 
political future, and the Javanese had subsequently reduced their 
claims without abandoning them. In reality, the Republicans had 
never been able to make much headway outside Java, and Sumatra, 
had returned to Dutch control after only slight disturbance. In the^ 
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“nsUing^ debate m the Dutch Seebnd Chamber, considerable anxiety 
,vas expressed on the outcome oi the negotiations, and the debate^ 
bowed that conservative Dutch opinion still inclined strongly in 
favour of teconquest. 

The strength of conservative Dutch opinion wa*s manifested in 
the ensuing negotiations. The draft agreement had been brought 
to The Hague in April by Dr. Van Moofc, Loid Invcfchapel, and 
representatives of Dr. Sjahrir^s cabinet. In the following months, 
however, negotiatiojis proved inconclusive, largely because of the 
insistence of the Dutch Government upon the exclusion of Sumatra 
from die Indonesian Republic. Meanwhile, extremists in Java 
attacked Dr. Sjahrir, who for a short time in June was kidnapped 
and detained by them, and at the same time they revived the claim for 
the cdmplete independence of the Indonesian Republic. To avert 
further deterioration of the situation, the British Government in 
August announced that ail British troops would be withdraivn from 
Nedicrlands-India by the end of November. At the same time itwas 
announced that Lord Kiliearn would be appointed die special repre- 
sentativc of the British Government, with the object of bringing the 
negotiations to a successful conclusion. These developments induced 
the Dutch Goveinment to appoint a Commission-General of three 
commissioners, headed by the recent Dutch Prime Minister, Pro¬ 
fessor Schermerhorn, to conduct fresh negotiations in Java. They 
arrived in Batavia early in September, shortly after Lord Kiliearn, 
and flesh discussions with the Indonesian leaders were initiated. 
On 14th October, a plenary meeting of the conference, under the 
chairmanship of Lord Kiliearn, was able to announce that a truce 
between Indonesian and Allied forces had been unanimously agreed 
on, and from that date onwards, Dutch troops progressively replaced 
British troops in garrison duty,, in preparation for the final with¬ 
drawal at the end of November. The transfer of control was accom¬ 
plished without incident, a clear indication of the degree to which 
conditions had improved since the beginning of the year, although 
the acceptance of the truce by the Indonesians involved.Dr. Sjahrir - 
in much discussion with his owm military commanders, and in a 
jouiney into the interior of Java to insist that the truceIshould be ^ 
made effective. ' 

By mid-November, the negotiations at last reached a successful 
conclusion, a draft„agreement being signed by the representatives of 
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the two sides at Cheribon in Java. By the terms of the agreement 
the Dutch Government recognised the Republic of Indonesia as 
exercising de facto authority over Java, Madura, and Sumatra, and it 
was agreed that the areas occupied by Allied or Dutch forces would 
gradually be included in Republican territory, the transfer to be 
complete by 1st January 1949. The ttvo parties further agreed to 
co-operate in the establishment of a United States of Indonesia, on 
a federal basis, to include the Indonesian Republic, Borneo, and the 
Great East (i.c., the outer islands) ‘without prejudice to the right 
of the population of any territory to decide by a democratic process 
that their position in the United States of Indonesia should be 
arranged otherwise.’ 

The Constitution of the United States will be decided by a 
constituent assembly, democratically elected, whilst the United States’ 
on the one hand, and the Netherlands, Surinam and Curacao on the 
other will be joined in a Union under the Queen of the Nether¬ 
lands, which will have powers in respect of foreign relations, defence, 
and common economic and cultural interests. The Statute of the 
Union will include the charter of fundamental human rights and 
liberties referred to in the Charter of the United Nations. The 
two parties agreed to take all steps to establish the United States of 
Indonesia before 1st January 1949, and the Netherlands Govern¬ 
ment agreed to sponsor the admission of the United States of Indo¬ 
nesia to the United Nations. 

The Cheribon Agreement was' accepted by the Dutch States- 
General early in December with heavy majorities, although there 
was considerable opposition outside Parliament, which tended to 
gather increased strength with the passage of time. Nevertheless, 
diffiailties arose once again over the interpretation to be placed on 
certain clauses of the agreement, and in February, the t\vo sides 
were described by an observer to be further apart than ever before. 
Moreover, with the increase of Dutch military strength, Dutch 
sentiment in favour of the reassertion of Dutch authority grew, 
whilst the Indonesians adopted a steadily more conciliatory attitude. 
Significant of the Dutch attitude was a memorandtun issued by the 
Dutch Government on 20th February, 1947, stating that Dutch 
troops would be kept in Indonesia ' so long as the new structure in 
the Indies has not been realised and especially if the republic shows 
that it is not worthy of the confidence that has been placed in it. 
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THREE BRITISH POSSESSIONS: 

HONG KONG; MALAYA; SARAWAK 

Hong Kong 

When Hong Kong fell to Jnpanesc assault on Christmas Day, 1941, 
the island had been in British occupation for just over a century; 
and the centenary of the Treaty of NaiiLing, by which the island was' 
formally ceded, arrived with the Japanese to all appearances at the 
beginning of a lengthy occupation. Once command of the sea had 
been lost to the Japanese by the disasters at Pearl Harbour and 
Singapore, there was little that could be done to aid the defence of 
Hong Kong. For all practical purposes, the defenders possessed no 
air power at all. The troops were too few and too inexperienced 
to accomplish much, and the Chinese population was apathetic. 
Wisdom might have suggested that the island should be surrendered 
without a struggle. Defence had some minor value for delaying 
purposes, but no doubt the real motive for the defence of Hong 
Kong was prestige. Unfortunately, however, the struggle was too 
brief and too one-sided for honour to be vindicated, and it afforded 
the Japanese an opportunity to give the island wliich they had long 
coveted such an experience of the horrors which follow upon victory 
by assault that they were able to secure the co-operation of wide 
sections of the Chinese population in the administration of the 
colony. Indeed, a number of those citiaens who had been most 
prominent under British rule proved to be equally pliable during 
the Japanese occupation. 

The Japanese made it clear from the first that they had come to 
stay. Hong Kong was administered as an integral part of the 
Japanese Empire under a Governor-General. In the early months 
of the occupation, the food supply proved a difficult problem, and the 
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the Chinese population in 1941, had shown the advisability of intro¬ 
ducing a more democratic constitution, and events elsewhere in the 
Far East since the Japanese collapse have emphasised the urgency 
of this. Moreover, as soon as British rule was resumed, there was 
an influx of Chinese into the colony, comprising not only many of 
those whom the Japanese had driven out, but many additional 
refugees from disorder on the mainland. To-day, the population of 
the colony is higher than ever before, being in the neighbourhood of 
2,000,000. This has greatly aggravated overcrowding along the 
water-front, already a serious problem before the war. Further, 
the problem of feeding this large population has been beset by diffi¬ 
culties, although no one has starved. Trade has quickly revived, 
and in this respect, Hong Kong has profited from the chaos which has 
prevailed at Shanghai; and in spite of a ban on re-e.xports, there has 
been extensive smuggling of goods to the mainland, where prices have 
steadily soared. Hong Kong has also suffered from the shortage 
of materials for reconstruction, which is urgent, as public services 
fell into decay during the later period of the occupation; As Hong 
Kong rises from the harbour to the summit of the Peak, delay in 
repairing is a serious matter, and may result in some parts of the 
island being altogether cut off from others. 

As yet, the British Government has not devoted special attention 
to Hong Kong, nor has it made any pronouncement upon Hong 
Kong’s future relationship with China. A special corre.spondent 
writing in The Times of I4th January 1947, argued cogently for 
the enunciation of such a policy, emphasising the importance of a 
progressive political and social policy, the need for a more extended 
educational system, the necessity for making Hong Kong University 
a first-class Imperial university, and finally the importance of Hong 
Kong as a potential centre for the diffusion of British culture in the 
Far East. ‘ Britain is no longer in a position to achieve her ends by 
military and economic power. She must rely primarily on moral and 
educational influence.' Plong Kong is the standard by which Great 
Britain will, in the future, be judged by the Chinese. Hong Kong 
to-day, therefore, presents both a challenge and an opportunity. If 
the opportunity is accepted, a new era of Anglo-Chinese co-operation 
may be about to open. 
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Tin-mining dates from a slightly earlier period, and its derelopmcnt 
has been largely due to the enterprise of the Chinese, tvho have 
flocked to Malaya in steadily increasing numbers, as the prosperity 
of the peninsula has grown. The result is that Malaya to-day 
possesses a composite population. The Malays and Chinese are 
rou^ily equal in numbers—about millions of each community. 

Indians number between 700,000 and 1,000,000 and, like the Chinese, 
are increasing rapidly. The Europeans total about 30,000. Of 
these four communities, only the Malays were present in the penin¬ 
sula in 1800, and they were established mainly in the coastal districts, 
the interior being mainly tropical forest. The history of Malayan 
development has been the history of the opening-up of the interior 
as a result, first of Chinese, and later of European enterprise. The 
Malays have taken very little part in it. Even their participation in 
agriculture is half-hearted, in spite of the fact that Malayan legis¬ 
lation has increasingly protected their land against alienation. Never¬ 
theless, the growth of national sentiment after the First World War 
gave rise to a Malayan movement, aiming to restrict immigration 
and to secure the control of the peninsula’s resources to the M.ilayan 
community. To-day, the Malayan population tends to increase 
sharply. This is not solely the product of national increase and better 
conditions of living. In recent years, there has been a steady flow 
of population from Netherlands-India, especially from Java. This 
population is closely akin to the native population of Malaya, with 
which it is quickly assimilated, and the infiltration of this Javanese 
clement has greatly intensified the feeling of Malayan nationalism, 
and has tended to associate Malaya incieasingly with political move¬ 
ments in Indonesia. 

One of the difficulties of political development in Malaya arises 
from the circumstance that the Indian, Chinese and European 
communities have not in the past looked upon Malaya as a place of 
permanent settlement, even though an increasing proportion of all 
three communities have, in fact, remained in the colony permanently. 
Furthermore, each community has tended to lead a completely 
separate existence, cut off from the others. In this way, antagonisms 
and suspicions have been fostered, the sentiment of a common interest 
in the future of Malaya being almost completely lacking. Thus it 
came about that when Malaya was threatened by_ the Japanese from 
1939 onwards, no adequate efforts were made to enlist the sendees 
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this projected union in The Times of 28tji March 1946, a eorrcs- 
pondent observed: 

‘A dynamic policy of economic advancement of the indigenous 
population is an urgent necessity. In fact, a wholesale reform of 
Malayan economy, based on the need for preserving an indigenous 
and stable landed peasantry may seem desirable. There is immense 
scope for improvement in agricultural methods and the further 
development of the co-operative system. Technical training would 
be an effective means of affording die Malays opportunities in com¬ 
merce and industrj’. Wider education would be a medium by which 
a greater sense of unity and common purpose could be engendered 
in the minds of the young Malays, and there should be an intensive 
campaign to promote the required political adjustments and to abolish 
deep-rooted racial prejudices and the bitterness caused by the war.’^ 

There was reflected in this contribution a marked change from 
the pre-war policy towards controlled economic development, and the 
strengthening of the position of the Malay, who, apart from the 
ports, still predominated in numbers in the peninsula. Indeed, con¬ 
tributions to the English Press and the scheme for union alike made 
full concessions to the feeling of Malayan nationalism, and another 
contributor to The Times indicated the possibility that at some time 
in die future the peoples of Malaya and Indonesia might eventually 
be linked in a comprehensive federation. Such a federation, he con¬ 
cluded, might well prove to be a factor for stability' in South East 
Asia. 

The proposals for the Malayan Union were designed to come 
into effect on 1st April 1946, and the assent of the Malayan Sultans 
was obtained before this date. However, in a letter to The Times 
of 16th April 1946, a number of former Governors, residents and 
other high officials of Malaya protested against the hurried manner in 
which the assents had been obtained. ‘ Immediately after three and 
a half ye.ars of Japanese occupation (they wrote) and while a large 
British Army was still in Malaya, their Highnesses, with no advice, 
legal or other, at their disposal and with no opportunity adequately 
to consult their State Councils and their subjects, were induced to 
sign forthwith an “ agreement ” placed before them by an official, 
whose instructions were to " invite ” their signatures and at the 
same time to scrutinise their loyalty with power to recognise them 
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legislative council, and in the Malay States, the ruler will be assisted 
by an executive council, and by a British adviser. 

It will be seen that these proposals preserve some of the character¬ 
istic features of Malayan life as it existed down to 1939, whilst 
at the same time making provision for common action for defence 
and external affairs. Whilst they are clearly acceptable to Malayan 
rulers, they have provoked criticism from the other communities, and 
active opposition from Communist elements which, at the end of 
February, were successful in provoking serious disturbances in Kedah. 
It may be assumed, however, that the new proposals commend them¬ 
selves to the more stable elements in Malay opinion and in particular, 
they restore to the sultans many of the powers lost by the treaties 
signed at the beginning of 1946. All nine Malay States acceded 
to the new federation at the beginning of 1948, but the Chinese 
regarded the new development as a surrender to Malay agitation, 
and their initial reaction was to refuse to co-operate. Singapore, for 
the present, remains a separate colony. 

Sarawak 

Sarawak is one of the two British possessions on the 'island of 
Borneo, the other being British North Borneo. Until the end of 
the Second World War, neither belonged directly to Britain, for 
British North Borneo was administered by the Chartered Company 
of British North Borneo, whilst Sarawak was technically a protected 
state of w'hich the ruler was Sir Charles Brooke, the third of a line 
of British Rajahs, whose connexion with Borneo goes back to the 
middle of the nineteenth century. At the end of the war, both areas 
were ceded to the British Crown, North Borneo by the Chartered 
Company and Sarawak by the Rajah. The purpose of the cessions is 
clear. Both areas are rich in oil, which has increased in imptirtance 
as 3 result of war-time developments in the Middle East. The 
annexations therefore reflect the desire of the British Government 
to obtain full control of these increasingly important areas which, 
being inhabited by peoples of Malayan stock, numbering rather less 
than 500,000, could not expect to be unaffected by political develop- 
ments in East Asia. The manner of the cession has been challenged 
by Mr. Anthony Brooke, nephew and heir presumptive of Sir Charles 
Brooke, and the uneasiness of the Colonial Office tvas evidenced by 
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made very, great efforts indeed to secure the confidence of Malayan 
nationalists and in this way (as'also in Burma) to discredit the more 


extreme, Conimunist agitators'. . Thus,: the Anglo-Dutch‘technique 
offers a sharp contrast with .that.of thcTrench, who-.hayc sought to 
.confine nationalism within rather ri^d limits, and at the, same time 
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/Ppsiscript .- In the summer of 19,48, there was a serious and wide-, 
spread outbreak of Communist ter rorism in Malaya, aimed principally 
at Malaya’s revived rubber industry. . By October, 1948, there were 
signs that it was being brought under control. ; ' 
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NATIONALISM IN BURMA 

In no other part of the Far East has the political situation been* 
so completely transformed hy the war with Japan as in Burma, for 
no other country—not even China—^has suffered so much from the 
impact of war. Further, Burmese affairs are greatly influenced by 
events in India, for whilst in normal times India relies increasingly 
upon exports of Burmese rice, Burma has a growing problem of 
Indian immigration, which is provoking increasing restlessness in 
Burma. 

Burmese independence ended in 1S85, with the annexation of 
Upper Burma, during the Viceroyalty of the Marquis of Dufferin 
and Ava. Thereafter, until 1931, it was administered with India. 
It therefore participated in the successive constitutional advances 
which occurred in India down to that date, although throughout the 
period of association, there was dissatisfaction in Burma at the 
apparent subordination of Burmese to Indian interests. At the time 
of the separation in 1931, the British Government declared that 
Burma’s constitutional progress.should not be in any way prejudiced 
by the separation, and the Government of Burma Act of 1935 con¬ 
ferred wide powers of self-government upon Burma. At the same 
time, a separate Burma Office was established in London. The 
Burmese, however, always regarded the Act of 1935 as simply 
the first instalment of a grant of complete self-government which, 
they anticipated, would not he too long delayed. 

From the time of the war of 1914-18 onrvards, as in India and 
elsewhere in the Far East, nationalism grew Steadily in strength 
in Burma, and tendencies which were apparent elsewhere were 
reproduced in Burma. The older political’leaders in general elected 
to work with the British to secure Dominion status by successive- 
stages. The younger leaders, some of whom looked ex-pectantly to 
Moscow, were impatient of delay and distrusted British intentions. 
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The Japanese invasion of 1942 therefore gravely complicated a 
situation that was already difficult. There were undoubtedly many 
Burmese who remained loyal to the British connexion throughout 
the occupation, but there were also many who collaborated wiilinglyi 
Moreover, the Japanese posed as liberators of Burma from British . 
imperialism, and in 1943, they gave nominal ‘independence’ to 
Burma, a Burmese ambassador to Tokj-o being appointed. These 
developments were accepted as recognitions of Burma’s 'sovereign 
status, but discontent with Japanese control giw steadily. Resistance 
to the invader became widespread, and it eventually gave rise to the 
Burmese National Army, led hy General Aung; San, the leader of the 
Antifascist People’s Trccdom League, a federation of resistance! 
groups. ;The Burmese forces were in cl()sc contact with .the British 
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had played in the organisation of the students’ strike in that year. 
Thereafter, he occupied himself with political activities designed to 
bring about the end of British rule in Burma at an early date. This 
led to contacts with Nehru and other Indian Congress leaders after 
the outbreak of war, and with the Japanese, who held out flattering 
prospects of independence to Burma, in return for the raising of 
a Buimcse Independence Army. Following the Japanese conquest 
of Burma, Aung San became Defence Minister in the Japanese- 
sponsored Burmese Government. Disillusionment followed, however, 
on closer contact with Japanese imperialism, and under cover of his 
official position, he encouraged the Burmese resistance movement, and 
eventually he assumed the leadership of A.-F.P.F.L. 

When Japan surrendered in August 1945, Burma had already 
been freed from Japanese control by the efforts bf British, Indian 
and Burmese troops, and the first discussions between the returning 
Governor, Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith and the leaders of the 
Burmese resistance movements had already taken place. Moreover, 
the British Government had issued a White Paper on Burma, point¬ 
ing out that the goal of British policy was Domininon status, but 
giving no period of time wliich this advance was to be achieved. Not 
unnaturally, therefore, the leaders of the A.-F.P.F.L. did not regard 
the White Paper as a sufficient response to their political aspirations. 
They consequently declined to serve on the Governor’s Executive 
Council, and passed over into opposition. Tin's was an e.xtrcmely 
serious loss, since the condition of Burma was far from reassuring. 

■ Between 1942 and 1945, Burma was the scene of two campaigns, 
and in addition, it suffered greatly from Japanese spoliation. In 
peace time, Burma produces about seven millions of tons of rice a 
year, of which about one half is exported, mainly to India. During 
the occupation, houever, cultivation had greatly diminished, and 
there was nothing available for export. Moreover, owing to the 
almost complete absence of consumer goods, and their high price 
when available, there was little inducement to extend cultivation 
to its pre-war extent. Again, military operations had not only caused 
large-scale damage in the towns, but had broken down communica¬ 
tions by road, and although the British forces did a great deal of 
valuable work in restoring communications, this, of necessity, was 
chiefly along main routes. Further, there had been a widespread 
breakdown of law and order, and it was necessary to reorganise 
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and strengthen the police force, to suppress die innumerable bands 
of dacoits, for which internal instability had been responsible. The 
existence of dacoits over wide areas was in itself a serious deterrent to 
the resumption of cultivation, especially in outlying districts. 

So Tong as the political situation remiiined obscure, however, 
it was impossible to embaik; upon long-term measures of reconstruc¬ 
tion, although the British Treasury put a loan’ of £87 million at the 
disposal of the Burmese Government for this purpose. Even the 
loan, however, becjime an object of suspicion to the Nationalists, wdio 
regarded the conditions attached to its expenditure as an instrument 
for preserving to Britain economic control of Burmese resources. 
Most serious of all, however, was the constitutional problem. For 
the period immediately following the restoration of British rule, it 
was not proposed to re-establish the system of government existing 
before the invasion, since the impossibility of holding elections in 
the unsettled condition of the country was manifest. An Executive 
Council Was therefore established, membership depending upon the 
selection of the Governor, after discussion with representative 
political groups. Since neither U Saw Oeader of the Myochit party 
and now returned from Uganda) nor the A.-F.P.F,L. would co¬ 
operate until Burma’s constitutional status was clarified, and until 
defence and external affairs were placed in Burmese hands, the 
Council was composed almost exclusively of representatives of the 
older political parties, whose hold upon Burmese opinion was slight. 
So far had the situation deteriorated by the beginning of April 1946, 
that there were rumours of the ai'rest of U Aung San, whilst U Saw 
was contemplating withdrawing from the Executive Council the 
three members of his partj^ who had accepted seats-beforeTis return, 
and finally, in Aralcan, a rebellion under U Seinda, a former Bud¬ 
dhist priest, was in progress. Nor was this all, for tlie Communist 
party, under Thakim Tan Tun, though small in numbers, was 
making headway and was seeking to deflect the movement for 
autonomy into a separatist revolution. There were also curious con¬ 
versations between the Communists (of whom tfiere are two distinct 
parties) and Dr. Ba Maw, leader of the Dohama party and Premier 
in the Burmese Government during the Japanese occupation. 

By the autumn of 1946, it had become cleat that the policy 
implied iti the White Paper of 1945 had failed, and that a 
new approach was urgently required, associating the nationalist 
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movement wth the task of Burmese reconstruction. Sir Reginald 
Dorman-Smith was therefore replaced by Sir Hubert Ranee who, 
as Chief CwiI Affairs Officer of the Military Affairs Administration 
of Burma, had worked with the Burmese Nationalists, and had won 
their confidence for his impartiality and understanding. Following 
his arrival, there was a marked improvement in the situation, for the 
A.-F.P.F,L. agreed to enter the Executive Council, where they be¬ 
came the majority’ party, and General Aung San appropriately 
became Minister for Defence and Foreign Affairs. By these changes 
the League became the chief channel for the expression of Burmese 
views upon the future of the country, and the resolution of a three- 
day conference of the League at the beginning of November 1946. 
defined Bunna’s aspirations as follovv's: 

1. That foreign exploitation of Burmese resources should be 
ended, and that foreign (i.e., British) corporations should be replaced 
by Burmese enterprises. 

2. That Burmese diplomatic and consular representatives should 
be .appointed, especially to Delhi, Nanking and Bangkok. 

3. That the Goveniment of Burma Act, 1935, should be 
amended so that only domiciled Burmese citizens should be given 
the franchise. 

4. That all foreign troops should be withdrawn as soon as 
possible. 

5. That the tribal areas at present under the jurisdiction of the 
Governor should be incorporated into Burma. 

Significantly, at the same conference, the League expelled the 
Bunnese Communists. 

Having regard to the developments in Burma since the defeat 
of Japan, therefore, the announcement of the Prime Minister in 
the House of Commons on 20th December 1946, was no more th.an 
the logical next step, and although Mr. Churchill criticised ' the 
appalling haste ’ of a policy to ‘ scuttle,’ the leading article of The 
Times of 21st December w'as much closer to political realities when it 
observed that ‘ the Opposition would have been on stronger ground 
had they criticised tlie Government for procrastination rather than 
for impetuosity,’ for A.-F.P.F.L. was understood to be prepared to 
withdraw' from the Executive Council by the end of January, follow¬ 
ing which revolution would have been inevitable. After recalling the 
recent constitution.->l histor}' of Burma, Mr. Attlee announced that a 
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- done in India, where the Constituent Assembly is based upon the 
ordinary provincial elections. In the same way, His ^Majesty’s 
' Governnient are of opinion that the Burmese. Government, which 
has now been fonned, should within the existing constitution exercise 
•a full measure of authority in Burma. It is not possible, of course, 
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in form, but His Majesty's Government have no desire to interfere ■ 
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deayour in the forthcoming discussions to remove any difficulties that 
the. delegation may, .feel still to exist in this regard.' . ' 
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in a leading article the following morning, expressed the view that 
represented the majority of the Burmese people, and 
emphasised the desire of its leaders to reach an agreed solution of the 
problem of Burma’s future in association with the Burmese Govern¬ 
ment. Aung San’s reply to 'M.r. Attlee, whilst friendly in tone, 
carefully and no doubt unavoidably omitted any hint of the relations 
of Burma with this country. 

Discussions proceeded smoothly and rapidly, and the Govern¬ 
ment was able to communicate the text of an agreement to Parlia¬ 
ment on 28th January—-significantly, three days before the time¬ 
limit which had been set in Burma. It provided for a Constituent 
Assembly to be convened as soon as possible, so that for all practical 
purposes, the Legislature contemplated by the Act of 1935 was already 
dead. Elections were to be held in April, and only Burma nationals 
were entitled to vote. A Burma national is defined for purposes of 
the franchise and for eligibility to stand as a candidate as ‘ a British 
subject or the subject of an Indian state who was born in Burma and 
resided there for a total period of not less than eight years in the 
ten years immediately preceding cither 1st January 1942, or 1st 
January 1947.’ This provision, it will be seen, excludes recent immi¬ 
grants. Iri the transitional period, the Legislative Council was to be 
increased from fifty to one hundred members, and nominations were 
made by the Governor on the basis of the elections to the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly, tvith the addition of a small number of persons 
to represent immigrant minorities. Moreover, in the interim period, 
the Government of Burma was to be regarded, as far as possible, as 
on the footing of a Dominion Government. Burma was to enjoy 
financial autonomy, and Defence and External Affairs were to be 
under the control of the Council. 

Immediate steps were to be taken to give Burma international 
status. Burma would appoint diplomatic representatives abroad, and a 
High Commissioner in London, and Great Britain would sponsor 
Burma’s application for membership of the United Nations, and of 
any other international bodies which Burma may wish to enter. 
As far as defence is concerned, whilst British forces in Burma 
remain under British control, all Burmese forces ‘ forthwith ’ came 
under Burmese control, and Great Britain was to give Burma all 
assistance in building up tbe Defence forces of Burma. 

One very important feature of the agreement was the decision 
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The agreement concluded by Aung San was duly ratified by the 
A.-F.P.F.L., although it was energetically opposed by the Communists 
(who argued that the Burmese should have taken immediate steps to 
declare themselves independent) and by the Sinyetha party, led by 
Dr. Ba Maw, Prime Minister during the Japanese occupation. The 
Opposition was also joined by the Myochit Party (led by U Saw) 
and by the Dobama Party (led by ThakTn Ba Scin), but none of 
these parties had a broad basis of popular support, as the elections 
held on 9th April for the Constituent Assembly showed. The Assem¬ 
bly comprised 1S2 non-communal scats, 24 seats for Karens and. 4 
for Anglo-Burmans, for which there were over 200 A.-F.P.F.L. 
candidates, 29 Burma Communist Party Candidates, and a miscellan¬ 
eous collection of others. Over 7,000,000 were entitled to vote—a 
franchise which went very far beyond any estimate of literacy. 
Elections for the Karen scats produced a majoi problem, for the 
Karens (many of whom are Christians) had gone further than the 
other frontier peoples in demanding a separate Karen state within 
the British Empire; and because that claim was not conceded by the 
Burmese, the'Karen National Union refused to take any part in the 
elections, with the result that the A.-F.P.F.L. secured the nomination 
of 24 Karens who were members of the Karen Youth League, a 
dependent organisation of the A.-F.P.F.L. 

Tlie elections resulted in an overwhelming victory for the 
A.-F.P.F.L.—a result rvhici\ was a foregone conclusion, for the older 
parties have lost all influence in Burma to-day, and the Communists, 
who had been expelled from the A.-F.P.F.L. shortly after the end 
of the war, appeal only to the less responsible elements, and they have 
been the .instigators of much of the disordei which has afflicted 
Burma since the departure of the Japanese. 

The elections for the Constituent Assembly unfortunately did 
not mark the beginning of a dcmocr.itic regime in Burma. ' Condi¬ 
tions were much too unsettled for that, and the power of the 
A.-F.P.F.L. depended in no small degree upon the fact that it 
possessed an effective private armt', the People’s Volunteer Organisa¬ 
tion, of which Aung San was the leader. In the words of The Times 
special correspondent, writing at the beginning of April 1947 : 

‘ It is foolish to expect . . . that elections in this unruly Asiatic 
country, only a lifetime away from feudal absolutism, can take place 
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in the same atmosphere and with the same toleration and freedom 
from pressure that would obtain in Anglo-Saxon countries. The 
truth is that only some form of dictatorship, either of a man or a 
party, can bring order to Burma and maintain it.’ 

From the first meeting of the Constituent Assembly it was always 
clear that Burma would decide to establish an independent republic, 
in alliance with Great Britain,- and the formal decision was taken at 
the beginning of June. A month later, the nascent Republic suffered 
a loss of first magnitude, when U Aung San and several leading" 
members of his Cabinet were assassinated on 19th July. For this 
crime, U Saw and a number of accomplices were subsequently'put on 
trial, but the assassinations marked no change in Burma’s policy. 
Thakim Nu succeeded Aung San as Premier, and as leader of the 
A.-F.P.F>L., and Burma formally became an independent republic 
on 1st January 1948. 

Postscript: Since this chapter was written, conditions in Burma 
have rapidly degenerated into anarchy. There have been further 
political assassinations and a formidable Communist revolt, which ^ 
has virtually confined the Government to the city of Rangoon. All ' 
reconstruction has ended and the Government faces bankruptcy- 
Meanwhile, the Karens, Chins'and Kachins have taken steps towards 
establishing an independent State. 
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POST-WAR TRENDS IN THE PACIFIC 

In the preceding chapters, an attempt has been made to summarise 
some of the changes which have occurred in the principal areas of the 
Pacific since the war ended. The purpose of the present chapter is to 
indicate what permanent changes in the politics of the Pacific basin 
have taken place, and to assess what the effect of these permanent 
changes is likel3’ to be, 

1. Undoubtcdlj’ the most important change in Pacific politics 
is due to the liquidation of the colonial system which e.xisted until the 
outbreak of the recent war. All Japan’s overseas territories have 
been taken from her. Korea is in process of becoming an independent 
state; Manchuria and Formosa have been returned to China. Many 
of Japan’s mandated islands, which arc regarded as essential to 
Amercian security, are in American occupation and will probablv 
cither be annexed outright or will fall under American trusteeship. 
Japan’s occupation of the Philippines, Netherlands-India, Malaj'a, 
Indo-China, and Burma, however, has had decisive effects upon the 
colonial empires of the European Powers. It has revealed the lack 
of a common interest between the colonial Power and the territories 
over uhich it ruled. It has also revealed the strength of nationalist 
feeling, stimulated as it has been by Japan’s anti-Western propa¬ 
ganda and the ‘ independence,’ with accompanying marks of state¬ 
hood which Japan conceded when it was clear that the war was lost. 
Undoubtedly the three and a half years of occupation by Japan 
brought disillusion concerning Japan’s ultimate aims in Eastern Asia, 
but it brought no corresponding reaction in favour of the Western 
Powers. Moreover, the swiftness of Japan’s advance in 1941-2 indi¬ 
cated the vulnerability of all the Western Powers, and suggested 
that independence could be won when Japan vv-as defeated, if only 
sufficient tenacitj' of purpose was shown. All tlie Western Powers 
suffered in prestige in consequence of Japan’s spectacular victories 
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' of: self-government to the Peninsula. The Dutch, with greater 
rductance, have conceded a wide measure of freedom to Indonesia, 
and the French have, declared their willingness to grant a very wide 
[measure of self-government to the various nationalities of Indo-Ghma, 
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tones. 

The only parallel to this far-reaching change in the status of ' 
South East Asia is to be found in the terniination of the Spanish 
Empire in South and Central America at the beginning of the nine- ■ 
teenth century ; and just as Spain to-day preserves various cultural 
links with Latin America, so it may be expected that the newly 
emancipated nationalities of South East Asia will preserve various ' 
cultural and other contacts with the former colonial Po\yer. In 
some cases, the association may be closer. It may-take the form of. 
political partnership, as in Indonesia and Indo-Ghina, or of joint ; ' 
defence, arrangements, as in the Philippines. , . . v 

The peoples of Eastern Asia ate likely. to need help for some' ,' 
time to conie. Their populations- are oyei^vhelrningly : engaged .in;-,- 
subsistence agriculture, -their. ind.iistrial develppment is.' as ;yet in '.itk 
. first stages, and their resources-yvili have) to be Incfeased ,before ^ 
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progressive policies designed to strengthen the countries over which 
they rule, and to improve the conditions of the ordinary citizen who 
is now for the first time becoming politically articulate. Thus, the 
Far East to-day shows precisely the ideological cleavage as elsewhere. 
Two competitive systems mate their appeal to the peoples of every 
country, and South Eastern Asia Is therefore simply one more area 
where the struggle between Communism and what may be broadly 
termed Western democracy is being waged. Thus, the relations 
between the United States and the Soviet Union have direct reper¬ 
cussions in this area also, and, .conversely, events in this area ulti¬ 
mately affect Sovict-American relations. 

In spite of the recent changes in South East Asia, however, there 
jire still numerous colonial possessions of European Powers in the 
Pacific. Thus, New Guinea is divided into British and Dutch areas, 
the Solomons and the Fiji Islands still remain under the British 
flag. Timor is divided between the Portuguese and the Dutch; the 
New Hebrides is an Anglo-French condominium, and New Caledonia 
and Tahiti are French colonics. These arc simply a few cvamples, 
for the Pacific contains a vast-number of island groups, all of which 
are now under the control of some European Power or of the United 
States (with the exception of those which arc adjacent to the Asiatic 
and American continents). These, too, in spite of their small size 
and limited resources, have felt the disturbing impact of the recent 
war, and they have shown signs of restlessness and of nascent nation¬ 
alism. For many, independence would be completely illusory, for 
they would lack the means to make it effective. Ncv^crthcless, if 
continuous unrest is to be avoided, the natives of the Pacific islands 
w'ill have to be given greater responsibility for their destinies than 
they have recently enjoyed. This is fully realised by the colonial 
Powers, and at the beginning of 1947 the first of a succession of 
international conferences met at Canberra to discuss plans for the 
welfare of the native peoples of the islands of the Pacific. The con¬ 
ference was attended by representatives of the United States, Great 
Britain, Australia, New Zealand, France, the Netherlands, and 
Portugal, and the agenda of the conference included a consideration 
of the effects of the war upon the social and economic life of the 
natives of the Pacific islands, and of the measures at present being 
taken to deal w'ith them. Besides economic rehabilitation by the de¬ 
velopment of suitable island industries and the improvement of 
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agriculture, the'conference devoted a good deal of attention to 
irnpfovcments of educational methods and housing pi'ogrammes, for 
in recent Shears, the increase in the populations of many of the Islands 
has made this a problem of growing importance. At the end of the 
conference an agreement was signed, creating a South Pacific Com¬ 
mission, charged with the duty of advancing the social and economic 
welfare of the islands. 

2. A second permanent change in Pacific politics is the emer¬ 
gence of t!ie United States as the dominating Power throughout 
the entire oceanic area. It is only on the northern Asiatic mainland 
that America to-day meets a formidable rival in the Soviet Union, 
which has reasserted Russian interest in Manchuria and Korea, as 
this interest e.xisted before the Russo-Japanese war. Elsewliere, the 
Soviet has been compelled to play a minor role, in view of the 
strength of American power. Should that power remain unchal¬ 
lenged, it would prove a stabilising factor, but if it should meet with 
an increasing assertion of Soviet Powei, then the resulting tension 
would be felt throughout the Far East. It would produce internal 
disunity in every one of the new states which have received absolute 
or qualified independence since the end of the war, and it would 
retard their development, as the persistence of disunity in China has 
done. 

As American post-war policy develops, it is plainly evident that 
the United States to-day accepts the responsibilities which her im¬ 
mense growth in power during the Second World War, and her 
possession of the atom-bomb impose upon her. The ical source of 
instability in the Far East during the inter-war period may be traced 
to the refusal of the United States to pursue a Far Eastern policy com¬ 
mensurate with her international status. “^The traditions of her ninc- 
teenih-century policy of advice without force lingered "overlong, and 
it was not realised in America, any more than it was realised in 
Euiope, that the day of British leadership in Far Eastern affairs had 
passed. Japan’s spectacular advances were only possible, because of 
the disunity of the United States, Great Britain and the Soviet 
Union, and because of the slowness of the United States to recognise 
^ that the. main responsibility for conducting any Far Eastpi war to 
stop Japanese expansion must necessarily fall upon her. To-day, the’ 
le§Sop has been learned, ^and the American position fs universally 
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understood. The occupation of Japan has been throughout the pro-, 
duct of American policy. Although Great Britain and the Common¬ 
wealth have sent token forces, and although a United Nations’ 
Advisory Committee has existed, the policy has been exclusively 
American. Indeed, it is not putting it too high to Say that it has 
teeh fundamentally MacArthur’s and no one clse’s. Some parts 
of it have provoked a great deal of uneasiness abroad, and particularly 
in China and Australia, but neither the Chinese nor the Australian 
views have led to modifications. Equally, the responsibility for direct¬ 
ing China’s post-war development has fallen upon the United States, 
and the policy which has evolved was framed by General Marshall 
during his mission to China. Further, American views have not 
been without weight in influencing events in Indonesia, India and 
Burma. 

The closest comparison to the international position of the United 
States is to be found in the position of Great Britain after 1815, 
when Great Britain’s unchallenged naval supremacy gave her a 
decisive voice in the affairs of every continent. At that time, the 
only important challenge to' Great Britain came from Russia, and 
to-day it is from the Soviet Union that the only effective opposition 
to Anglo-American policies proceeds. In Great Britain, there is not 
only recognition of America’s dominating position; there is good will, 
although this does not mean that Great Britain .always 'shares the 
American view upon international affaiis. Great Britain to-d,ay 
finds herself in relations to the United States in somewhat the same 
position as Holland in relation to Great Britain in an earlier age. 
An ally in sever.al wars of survival, Holland was compelled to see 
naval, commercial and colonial supremacy pass to a neighbour with 
a larger population and greater Resources, with whom she was asso¬ 
ciated by many ties. Both Holland and Great Britain have paid a 
heavw price for the part which they have played in the preservation 
of Western civilisation, and to-day, both face a future in whicii 
colonial territories will play only a subordinate part. And signifi¬ 
cantly, it is American conceptions of the relations of Western to 
Oriental peoples which arc predominant. 

Increasing consciousness of the part which the United States 
must in the future play in Pacific affairs has been responsible for 
detailed consideration of her.strategic needs in the Pacific. So early as 
ISth January 1946, President Truman declared that the United 
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States'was determined to retain exclusive control nf Pacific bases 
essential to American security, and lie reaffirmed this decision on 3rd 
November 1946. On 2nd January 1947, the Naval Committee of the 
House of Representatives adopted a report which contained the fol¬ 
lowing recommendation; 

' For our own security, the security of the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere, and the peace of the Pacific, the United States should have at 
least dominating pontrol over the former Japanese-mandated islands 
ot the Marshalls, Carolines, and Marianas, and over the outlying 
Japanese islands—the Izus, Bonins, and Ryukyus. 

‘ 2. Tlic United States should be given specific substantial rights 
to the sites where American bases have been constructed on island 
territories of allied nations. 

' 3. With respect to the Manus, Noumea, Esperitu Santo, 
Guadalcanal, and other sites of American bases on islands mandated 
to or claimed by other nations, full title should be given to the 
United States because of our chain of security. 

‘ 4. The United States must not permit its Pacific bases to 
lapse into the state of unpreparedness, as in the instances of Guam 
and Wake before the war.’ 

This report raises the wide and delicate question of tlie relation 
of American views of security to the possessions and security systems 
of other nations, and particularly to the nations of the British 
Commonwealth. The second paragraph relates to bases built in 
New Zealand and Australia during the war, whilst of the territories 
mentioned in the third paragraph, Manus Island in the Admiralty, 
archipelago, is a British possession administered by Australia; 
Esperitu Santo is in the New Hebrides, an Anglo-French com- 
dominium; Noumea is in the French colony of New Caledonia; and 
Guadalcanal is in the Solomon Islands, another British colony. 

At the end of February, the United States presented to the 
Security Council a statement in support of an American request for 
approval of draft agreements under which the Japanese mandates 
would be placed under United Nations’ trusteeship, with the UTnited 
States as the sole administering'^ authority. The American statement 
pointed out that as the main ground for the claim was strategic, 
supervision would devolve, not upon the Assembly or the Trusteeship 
Council of the United Nations, but upon the Security Council. 
Accordingly, the United States proposed to retain the right to fortify 
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the islands, to station amied forces there, to close parts of the terri¬ 
tory, even to United Nations'^inspection, and _to discriminate in 
fav'our of American nationals and companies. The strength of the 
American claim to these mandates for security reasons is overwhelm¬ 
ing, but having regard to the rights in them claimed by the United 
States, it is difficult to see what supervision could be exercised by the 
United Nations over what is thinly-disguised annexation; and it is 
at any rate arguable that out and out cession would, in the long run, 
be the more logical course. 

3. A third important trend in post-war Pacific policies is the 
emergence of Australia “as a ' middle ’ Power, with very considerable 
future potentialities. The Japan onslaught upon the Pacific in 194J-2 
presented Australia tvith a direct threat to her future existence, to 
which the Australians reacted with characteristic vigour. It also 
carried Australia’s education in international affairs several stages 
further, so that by the end of the war, Australia had evolved a clear- 
cut foreign policy of her own. From the first days of the Japanese 
attack, Australia insisted, in dealings with Great Britain and the 
United States, that she be treated as a principal in the Far Eastern 
war, and that no important decisions should be reached without her 
concurrence. This polic}' has been carried over into the post-war 
period, and it has received consistent support from Great Britain. 
This was evidenced by the decision to permit Australia to take the 
predominant part in the occupation of the area assigned to British 
troops in Japan, to place the entire Commonwealth forces in Japan 
under the command of an Australian General, and to place British 
representation at General M.acArthur’s headquarters in the hands 
of an Australian. Even before the recent war, Great Britain had 
already accepted the Australian thesis that the islands adjacent to the 
northern coasts of Australia were primarily a matter of Australian 
concern, and they rvere accordingly being transferred to Australian 
control. Moreover, in the inter-war period British relations with 
Japan vv'cre influenced by Australian views to a greater degree than is 
commonly appreciated. The recent war, howev'er, has' not only 
biought about great shifts in poner as between Great Britain and the 
United States, but also as between Great Britain and her Dominions. 
Australian foreign policy has now passed well beyond the c.xperi- 
mcntal stage, and in the Pacific in future we shall probably see, to an 
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::'^:,:iThisrchaiige' in function is dearly reflected in the successive 
speechVs pii, foreign affairs of^ Dr. Dyatt, 'iind by bis policy in the 
assemblies of the United Nations. In a' comprehensive review of 
■AustraliaV international position oh 26th February, 1947, in the 
;Australian House of Representatives, Dr. Evatt pointed out that 
Australia claimed the position of a princlpal in the finaV settlement 
with Japan; that she supported the American claim to the Japanese 
mandates, but thought that the trusteeship should be subject to final 
confirmation by a Pacific peace conference; and sti'cssed that the 
changing situation in South East Asia, with the emancipation, from 
European control of the various nationalities in that area, meant that 
Australian'interest arid initiative in those areas would be substan- 
tially’’ increased. In the final part of his speech. Dr. Evatt referred 
to the difficulties through which Great Britain was passing, and said 
that she was no more alone than she was in 1939 and 1940. ‘The 


other members of the British Commonwealth of Nations were ready 
to assume increasingly the responsibilities formerly borne by the 
mother country alone. The assumptipn by Australia of certain British. 
Commonwcaltli responsibilities in the Pacific was only one example 
of that trend. The functions of the British Commonwealth and its- 
members were not finally and irrevocably prescribed. There might’ 
be ways in which the machineiy of consultation and common action 
could be improved, and Australia w;ould make every possible effort , 
to achieve such improvement. The common aim was daily, co-opera¬ 
tion in a brotherly partnership which could and would actively assist 
the United Nations in can7ing out its .supreme objectives.’-; 
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responsibilities, within ^the Cdmm6hwe4lth;''’and ’by 'a'plain -Sta 
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That Australia’s position in the Pacific will become increasingly 
- strong, no one with knowledge of present developments can doubt. 
Australia has come through a prolonged ordeal, which has tested her 
to the uttermost, and which has given her increased status and self- 
reliance. She has now adopted a progressive immigration policy, 
and whilst still asking first for British settlers, has prepared plans for 
the migration of persons from all parts of the European continent. 
In these plans, it is particularly noteworthy that Malta has been 
specifically included. The pressure of population in this island is at 
all times great, and the Maltese have long felt, that they were 
entitled, as British subjects, to some degree of priority in the 
Dominions—a moral claim which has obviously been greatly 
strengthened by Malta’s war record. 

Two British Dominions—Canada and Australia—both have 
specially intimate relations with the United States, but in both cases, 
those relationships in no way weaken their association with Great 
Britain. Both have recently reaffirmed their desiic, not only to pre¬ 
serve that association, but to develop machinery to e.vpress it better, 
and these expressions of Commonwealth solidarity are possibly the 
most encouraging signs for the future of the British peoples, for they 
supply an eflective challenge to the disintegrating forces which to-day 
are at work within international society,^ and to which the nations of 
Eastern Asia, as they win emancipation from European control, arc 
exposed in full measure. Whilst the main responsibility for preserv¬ 
ing the peace of die Far East will in future devolve upon the United 
States, the contribution which Australia an^ Great Britain have to 
make is still an important one; and the future of the Pacific depends, 
to a very considerable extent, upon the ability of these three Powers 
to work in association in furtherance of agreed objectives. 
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THE SOVIET AND THE FAR EAST 

A SURVEY of Russian foreign policy in tlie Far East before and since 
the Soviet Revolution suggests that in spite of the difference in out¬ 
look upon international affairs of tire Soviet, with its Marxian 
ideology, and Imperial Russia, certain constant factors may be traced 
in Russian foreign policy. For example, Russo-Japanese antagonism 
is marked in both periods; so also is Russian interest in Mongolia, 
Sinkiang and Manchuria. It may also be remarked that in both 
periods there is inter-action between the European situation and the 
problem of the Far East. This Is shown, for example, in Russia’s 
decision to accept defeat in the war with Japan in 1904-5, when 
continuation might have turned the scale in her favour, rather than 
run the risk of increasing discontent in European Russia, which 
would weaken the Czar’s government in its European policy, based 
upon association with France to check the German domination of 
Europe. At the same time the continuity in outlook between Czai'ist 
Russia and the Soviet so far as the objectives of its foreign policy 
are concerned must not be overstressed. 

A further factor to be borne in mind in considering Russian policy 
in the Far East is that both in Czan’st days and since the Revolution, 
Russia’s relations with China have always been distinct from those 
of other Western Powcis. This is due to a variety of causes. In 
the first place, there is Russia’s very considerable land empire with 
an enormously long common frontier with China, across which 
formidable Russian forces could be despatched at short notice. 
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Furthermore, Russian trade with China was different in nature irom 
that of the Western Powers; it came overland, and it required 
different treatment from the foreign trade in the Chinese treaty ports. 
This made the specific objectives of Russian foreign policy in relation 
to China different from those of the Western Powers, and led to an 
early differentiation on the part of the Chinese between the Russians 
and other foreigners. Evidences of this differentiation are afforded 
quite early in the history of China’s relations with the West. The 
earliest representatives of the maritime Powers which appeared in 
China were relatively small groups of merchants and seamen, who 
were concentrated upon the waterfronts of the principal Chinese 
ports, or, between 1757 and 1840, at Canton only. For these, until 
1840, nothing more than extended trading privileges and more con¬ 
genial conditions of trade were sought, and, until the first Anglo- 
Chinese war, demands for altered conditions were not backed up by 
any greater shotv of force than the appearance of a ship-oFwar 
of one or other of the maritime Powers. It is not altogether surpris¬ 
ing, therefore, that the Chinese authorities were somewhat slow to 
asscs^ the relative importance of Great Britain, France and the 
United States in relation to Russia. The Chinese had been afforded 
considerable evidence of Russian military power by the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, and at no time do they seem to have regarded 
the Russian Empire simply as an Outlying vassal of the Chinese 
Empire, as they did the subjects of the maritime Powers until well 
on into the nineteenth century. Additional evidence of the special 
Chinese attitude towards Russia is afforded by the treatment of 
Russian diplomatic representatives as compared with those of other 
Western nations. Records of the early embassies to China from Gre<it 
Britain and Holland show that they were consistently described as 
‘ tribute-bearers,’ and of the Dutch embassy of Isaac Titsingh and 
A. E. van Braam, Williams {The Middle Kingdom) writes in 
memorable terms: 

‘ They were brought to the capital like malefactors, treated when 
there like beggars, and then sent back to Canton like mountebanks 
to perform the thrce-times-threc prostration at all times and before 
everj’thirtg their conductors saw fit.’ 

In spite of this amenability, however, the embassy secured no 
improvement in the conditions of trade. British embassies adopted 
a more dignified attitude but fared no better. Earl Macartney's 
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Russian embassies were sent to Peking in 1567, 1619, 1653 anH 
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wards, Russian expeditions in Siberia towards the river Arpur 
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, other Western states may perhaps be found in the fact that whilst the 
, i representatives of the maritime Powers confined their discussions 
jpurely to questions of trade, negotiations tvitli Russia from earliest 
Idays involved the consideration not only of commercial questions but 
jalso of boundaries, fortified posts, the control of brigands and the 
Weturn of prisoners, all of whidi were obviously the appropriate 
pibjects for the consideration of Uvo adjoining land empires. More¬ 
over, the Chinese were well aware of the implications of the steady 
advances of Russian colonisation and military power in the eighteenth 
century along the river Amur. It did not at this stage involve any 
contraction of Chinese dominions, because the whole of north-western 
Siberia was at^this time virtually unknown, and whatever Chinese 
claims might exist to parts of it were scarcely superior or better 
enforced than those of Russia. Consequently, throughout the period 
down to the end of the eighteenth century’, during which the power 
of the Manchu emperors was at its highest, the negotiations as well 
as the border wars had the general nature and purpose of delimiting 
the respective areas of control of China and Russia, and there seems 
to be little, if any, evidence that China regarded Russia’s general 
(advance, as distinct from the occupation of particular locafitics, as a 
’ threat to the Chinese Empire. If it had been so regarded, it is a little 
I difficult to account for the long period of peaceful relations through- 
I out the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries when both peoples 
were vigorous, and in an expansive mood. During this period, the 
trade between Russia and China grew to considerable proportions. 
Even here there was more genuine equality between the two peoples, 
as the Chinese were prepared to buy considerable quantities of furs, 
shins and coarse broadclotlis in return for Russian purchases of silks 
and teas. At Canton, on the other hand, the Western Powers con¬ 
stantly experienced the difficulty of finding products which the Chinese 
desired in return for their ever-increasing purchases of silks and teas, 
and the records of the English East India Company show that in 
practically every year it had to make up the balance of c.\changc in 
silver dollars, which it was put to considerable difficulty to secure in 
sufficient quantities; from which the Chinese not unnatumlly con¬ 
cluded that the foreign tiade was more important to the maritime 
Powers than it was to China. Even in 1851, at a time when the 
Western Powers were facing complete obstruction from the Chinese 
authorities on the question of revising the first treaties, the Chinese 
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and tne xiussians freely and peacefully revised their earlier treaty 
arrangements, more particularly in relation to the overland trade, by 
thejConvcntion ofjvuldja (1851). 

The peaceful phase of Sino-Japanese rclaticurs was rapidl}^ draw¬ 
ing to an end, however. Tlic Grinese refused all requests for treaty 
revision from the maritime Powers, and in 1856 a joint Anglo- 
French expedition decisive}}' defeated Chinese resistance, and thus 
opened the way to a new treaty settlement. Russia did not associate 
herself with this expedition, and in fact in 1857 had sent an embassy 
to China under Admiral Count Putiatin for the purpose of obtaining 
fiom the Chinese Government a grant of those rights of maiitime 
trading from which Russia had hitherto been expressly excluded. 
Not only was he unable to secure s\»ch a giant, but all the old asser¬ 
tions of Chinese superiority which had encumbered negotiations in 
the distant past were revived, with the result that the Russian envoy 
was not received in Peking, and he proceeded to Hong Kong, where 
lie subsequently acted in association with the British and French 
representatives, although Russia took no part in the Anglo-French 
expedition. As a result of Anglo-French prc.ssuic, China was placed 
in the position of being unable to resist a fresh Russian claim for 
the same status and privileges as the maritime Powers, and this was 
conceded by the Sino-Japanesc Treaty of Tientsin of 13th June 1858. 
Almost at the same time (29th May 1858) the Sino-Russian Treaty 
of Aigun embodied the surrender by China to Russia of all the terri¬ 
tory north of the Amur, whilst the question of the ownership of the 
land on the south bank of the river between Ussuri and the sea 
was to be held in common by the two empires until the frontier 
question could he settled. Such a settlement, in view of the increas¬ 
ing weakness of the Chinese Empire as revealed by the Anglo-French 
expedition, and the inability of the Chinese Government to suppress 
the Taiping Rebellion, could only be in Russia's favour. 

In tlic years following 1858, Czarist Russia for the first time 
embarked upon a policy of territorial expansion at China's expense." 
Tlie early Manchu emperors had energetically reconquered the most 
- outlying of Chtnais possessions, Sinkiang, but China’s hold upon this 
area had varied in effectiveness with the strength of the central 
Chinese Government In the years following the Taiping Rebellion, 
there were wide-spread revolts, during which Russia occupied a small 
. portion of this area foy the purpose of protecting the trade, but she 
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extended her control in 1871, at the very moment when China had 
succeeded in suppressing the most serious revolts. Chinese envoys 
were sent to negotiate, and the result ivas the signing of the Treaty 
of Livadia on IStli September, 1879, by virtue of which Russia 
agreed to restore only the eastern and poorer part of the occupied 
territory'. The remainder was to be incorporated into the Russian 
Empire and in addition Russia was to receive an indemnity and more 
extensive trading privileges. The Chinese Government refused to 
ratify this treaty, and eventually another treaty with Russia was 
signed at St. Petersburg in 1881, by virtue of which Russia re¬ 
nounced her claim to the greater part of the territory in dispute, 
although China had to pay a higher indemnityrom that time to 
the present day, however, Russian interest in Sinkiang has been 
continuous, and something more wall be said upon this question latcr.'f 
At the other end of the long frontier between Russia 
I and China, Russia was exerting fairly constant pressure upon China 
I from 1870 onwards. Being rich in resources, and at this time almost 
I completely undeveloped, Manchuria was an obvious area for further 
’ penetration. Moreover, Manchuria’s southern coastline, extending 
along the Gulf of Pichili, possessed several first-class harbours, which 
I might serve as sites for Russia’s long desired ice-free port and naval 
i base. -Control of Manchuria would automatically bring Russia to the 
j frontiers of Korea, a kingdom nominally subject to Chinese 
f suzereignty but in which several Powers were already interested. 
Down to the time of the Boxer Rebellion, Russia’s negotiations 
with China were consistently directed towards securing concessions 
i^of all kinds in Manchuria, whilst her policy in Korea varied in 
■ accordance with the extent of the interest of other foreign Porvers 
I in that kingdom. Inasmuch as the interests of the other Western 
Powers most concerned with Korea (Great Britain, the United States 
and Germany) were economic only, there is reason to suppose, in 
view of the rapidity of the Russian advance in Manchuria, that 
Korea would equally have fallen under Russian control by the 
early y-ears of the present centurv.th.ad_it not been fc^th^Jnter- 
veriti on of Ja pan. Geographically and cconomlc.all)', these two areas, 
together svith the adjacent area of northern China, a rc necessarily the 
\ focal point of conflicting national. policics in the Far Ea st. 

Jap.w’s'''war witii^Chlna in 1894 arose over disturbances in 
Korea, and its ultimate objective was not only to terminate Chinese 
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resulting in the capture of Port Arthur/\vhich:. was, the precise'port ; 
Ayhich Russia had already .marked down .to. be her: mam naval, base/' 
in the Far East By the treaty of peace between .China’and. Japan,^ 
'Japan secured an acknowledgment by China of the .independence of r. 
Korea as a preliminary to annexation by Japan,- but. when, japan: , 
attempted to go further and to secure-from Chhia the-Liaotung 
Peninsula and Port Arthur, as a first step towards the ,penetration; 
of Manchuria, Russia acknowledged the threat to her interests in this’ 
Region and wth French and German assistance compelled Japan .to ., 
return the Peninsula to China. (From that date, Japan seems to haVd ; 
regarded a war with Russia for the control of Manchuria as ineyit^.; i 
able, and her determination was strengthened.by the fact that ..dtiring::, 
the Boxer Rebellion Russia occupied the.tnain cities of Manchuri*!.^;; 
It was over the question of the evacuation of Manchuria by Rusria; 


that the Russo-Japanese war began,^ whilst, the. necessity Prom, the:*;;' 
Japanese point of view for prompt action had been stressed;., by,/ 
Russia’s lease of the Liaotung Peninsula and Port Arthiir imniedH-,;.-' 
ately prior to the Boxer Rebellion, and by the conclusion-.about-the,, ;.' 
same time of a secret treaty between Russia and China, which mot,': 
only extended Russia’s economic control of .Manchuria, but:iaisd;,V^ 
contained provisions for the training, of the ChirieseVby .Riisjaii.-: 
officers. About the same timCj too, Russia had .shown; rehewedl:,; 
interest-in Korea, but had bcen. compelled...to; wthdrdwVin-faceVpj,:^^^^^ 


plainly manifested Japanese hostility. Xhe ."fCsiiits .bf- tlrd:'_ 
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mainland. This was partly due to the efforts of France, as Russia’s 
ally in Europe, and Great Britain, as Japan’s ally in the Far East, 
but there were also other reasons. At this period both Great Britain 
and the United States were showing interest in the economic develop¬ 
ment of Manchuria, and in spite of the political factors drawing all 
five Powers together, Russia and Japan were nevertheless at one in 
desiring to exclude from Manchuria commercial interests other than 
their'orvn in their respective spheres. ^Phere was in fact between 
the United States, Great Britain, France and the lesser treaty 
Powers on the one hand, and Russia and Japan on the other, a con¬ 
flict in outlook upon the manner in which Western enterprise in 
China should be conducted.^ Whilst Great Britain and the United 
States as the foremost trading nations desired to maintain the terri¬ 
torial integrity of the Chinese Empire, so that the nationals of all 
states could compete on an equal and if possible non-e.\clusive foot¬ 
ing, Russia and Japan, being less developed industrially at this period, 
^r.ealised that this would necessarily operate adveisely to themselves. 
<They therefore preferred a policy of exclusive spheres of interest, 
leading ifnecessary to political domination of tlie areas in which their 
interests were concentrated. Hence the agreements of 1907 and 1910 
between Russia and Japan, agreeing upon mutual support for the 
exclusion of intruders, and also Japan’s parallel understandings with 
China forbidding the development evea of Chinese enterprise in 
Manchuria in competition with her own.) How far these develop¬ 
ments would have continued but for the Chinese and Russian Revo¬ 
lutions it is impossible to predict, but it is interesting to note that 
from the time of the Chinese Revolution onwards, the development 
of Southern Manchuria into a Japanese protectorate was prosecuted 
rapidly under cover of Marshal Chang Tso-lin's rule, whilst Russian 
penetration of Mongolia was intensified, and although, after the 
Russian Revolution of 1917, there was a change in ideology, as far 
as Russia’s relations with Mongolia are concerned,fit is impossible to 
resist the inference that there w.as continuity of policy between 
Czarist Russia and the Soviet in-this arcaj 

The Russian Revolution for all practical purposes destroyed 
«'’for a number of years Russia’s powerful position in the Far East, 
and provided the pretext for new Japanese expansion. It is true 
that Japan had presented the Tw-enfy-One Demands to China before 
the Russian Revolution, and that the presentation of them was 
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difficult ■ resist the ,conclusion .that 'Ja^pah -tvotild^ 
froni presenting them,; at any rate on so comprehensive a scale, had 
riot Russia’s international weakness by this time been apparent, for 
they-involved' ah. abandonment of that limited ;CQ"Operation ,between 
Russia and'Japan which had occurred after the.RiissO-Japanese War, 
Moreover, the preoccupation'of the Allied Powers \\nth the difficult 
■problems created by the Russian Revolution, deflected'attention .from 
the. extent of Japanese ambitions in China,, and made it impossible 
; for ■the Allied Powers, in spite of plainly expressed' American 
anxieties, to offer any effective opposition to Japan’s claim to ICiao- 
. chow and the German concessions in Shantung, which had fallen 


to Japanese arms at the beginning of 1915. Acceptance of these 
Japanese claims not only embarrassed China’s relations witii the 
treaty Powers, but also made it necessary for the principal treaty 
Powers to set a limit to Japan’s activities in China at the Washlngtoh 
Confereitce in 1922. , * . . ; . • 


More serious politicar questions arose out of the collapse of 
Russian authority in the Far East, however. Between 1919 and 
.1923, there existed a Far Eastern Republic claiming j.urisdiGtipn oyer 
most of Siberia, and controlled by White Russians. This Rcjp.ublic 
' - was for a time supported by, the Allied Powers, and a joint expedition 
was organised for the purpose of assisting it against the, Soviet.; ;Ih 
this expedition, American, British, French and Chinese contihgehtf 
participated, but the bulk of Allied forces were Japahesc, and; ii 
fairly soon became clear, that Japan’s, objective was riot'only'tc 
control the Far Eastern Republic, but also if-possible'-.tq'ta^ 
Russian maritime province, the.acquisifidn of.IwhichWvduId. m 
■ main islands of Japan reasonably .secure^'agamst 'extcriVal .:^^^^ 
pro.viding, Japan possessed, adequate Jiayal fo.rtes':-'.^^^ 
a long, way towards rsccuring.^thie^c^pldfo^^clTisionnbf^Riis^^ 
influence froni' tliC' Far .East.,.-. A's,;/ ^ thcsc; .ambitions, h^ 

; ^ apparent, the other .AUied -c'OntJh^ents -witlidreWj.'^a^ 
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tgovcrnmcntB in the period between 1923 and 1931. The expedition 
j'also plainly demonstrated to the Soviet the vulnerability of its Far 
i Eastern possessions, ^he energetic measures which it took shortly 
I afterwards to meet any further attacia from Japan showed that the 
|lcsson of that expedition was well learned. 

It is probably the case that the early leaders of the Russian 
Revolution expected the success of their activities to be followed by 
other revolutions in the Far East, some of which would have had 
the effect of extending the U.S.S.R. over very wide areas. In this 
respect they were v.’rong, and the only area which, at this period, 
fell increasingly under Soviet influence was Outer Mongolia, where 
there was established an autonomous republic which entered into 
close diplomatic and defensive arrangements with the U.S.S.R. with¬ 
out formally proclaiming its independence of China. 

One further effect of the Russian Revolution, derived from the 
Soviet’s attitude to \vhat are regarded as oppressed nations, tvas the 
renunciation of all special privileges enjoyed by Russian nationals 
to China. In so far as White Russians were concerned, this placed 
them completely under Chinese jurisdiction, without the protection 
which they would have enjoyed through diplomatic representation in 
China. As far as citizens of the Soviet Union were concerned, possible 
excesses in respect of them could be restrained to some extent by 
Soviet pressure, and there was the very considerable advantage that 
Russians were freer to travel and to reside in China than the 
nationals of any of the treaty Powers, whilst altogethcr'apart from 
purely political considerations, the Chinese were readier to deal 
avith them than avith British, American or other treaty Poaver subjects, 
because of the free renunciation of their special position. Paitly 
on this account, and partly because of the activities of the Comintern, 
Russian influence in China after the Revolution was higher than at 
any previous period. This avas all the more noticeable because Chinese 
resentment of the maintenance of the special position of the treaty 
Poavers was reinforced by acute disappointment over the unsatis¬ 
factory treatment of Chinese claims at the Peace Conference. 

Tlieorctically, Soviet foreign policy is based upon the social 
philosophy of Marx and Engels. Its ultimate objective is the estab¬ 
lishment of avorld peace. In this, it is in no sense peculiar, for all 
countries conduct their foreign policies in the^name of world peace, 
'nit as soon as the underlying conceptions aadu'ch states hold avith 
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regard .to Avorld ijeace,-and the rhethdds by-rwhich ,t^ .atd.to achiev 
itj are exairiincd, it is evicieht that there ;are^Very senous’divergencie! 
which in the long run- may be productive of \vars so long as eacii d 
. these different theories holds the held.''^Tafacou^ analyses' th 
political events of the period 1'919 onwar^raTa^ struggle hetwee 
three conflicting ideologies which involve three distinct approachc 
to the problems of war and peace.}’Writing as he did before Hitler’ 
attack upon Russia, he suggested that the struggle between thes 
three differing -conceptions of international relations would- go o 
until one or the other theory was Anally triumphant, but. in view q 
what has happened since his book was wwittein; it may perhaps. h 
suggested that the real problem of the immediate future is whethc- 
an enduring accord can be reached between the Soviet-and the 
democratic conceptions of international relations and diplomacy in 
w'ar and peace. It is clear that this is no academic speculation because 
not only will it detennine Russia’s future relations with the rest of 
the world, but it will also provide the indispensable condition for . 
the solution for the acute problems which exist to-day in Eastern. 
Asia. 

In considering the permanent bases of Soviet foreign policy from -. 
the theoretical point of view, it should also be borne ia mind that, 
varying emphasis has been placed on dift'^^ent aspects of it in different ; 
phases in the evolution of the U.S.S.R. fFurther, Soviet leaders have 
come increasingly to recognise tliat abstract theories, which in the 
early stages of the Revolution were regarded as of unquestiohed 
validity, have had to be tested and sometimes modified in the.,iight; 
of practical experience, so that they have come to admit that factors 
other than purely ideological considerations, may influence the fpreign 
policy of a great Powet^ This is the explanatiori of the.wery .greari 
similarities between the foreign'policy of Czarist Russia and that-of 
the U-.S.S.R. whkh are . apparent from time .to , time. Often /.the 
effects of policies may seem identical wdien in fact the motives unth 
whic|j they are uhdertaken 'are. qUite'.diffefehti 'V- 
, {Soviet,foreign policy has been based'ujpbhTlie general /thepries.of 
Mane in relatioii/to' wars beriveen 'kates^l 'T^ iii-fufri 

derived from Marx’s, viewsToTthe;structure-.and- function:-of;.sta'tcsi 
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nature of its laws and institutions, which he regarded simply as an 
apparatus whereby the dominating class in any politically organised 
community maintained its supremacy. He therefore believed that, 
with the abolition of classes, which would follow the introduction of 
Communism by the dictatorship of the proletariat, the state and the 
machinery of repression in the interests of a ruling class would also 
be replaced by an international Communist society. He also believed 
that the wars which broke out from time to time between modern 
states were due to the ever-e.xpanding ambitions in the economic 
sphere of the capitalist rulers of those states, so that imperialist wars, 
i.e., wars to obtain more extended control of raw materials, and 
resulting in the acquisition of colonics, were simply the projections 
of monopoly capitalism in the international sphere. This ideology 
supplies the explanation for the activities of the U.S.S.R. in the 
early years of its existence, ^Ithough it is necessary to dr.aw a dis¬ 
tinction between the official foreign policy of the U.S.S.R., which, 
while based upon these theories, necessarily had as its primary objec¬ 
tive the increased security of the U.S.S.R., and the activities of the 
Third International, which sought by means of revolutionary activi¬ 
ties and propaganda more especially in the Far East to bring about 
the downfall of Imperialism and Western capitalism in order to 
achieve throughout the world the introduction of a. Communist peace.') 

It has already been shown that the Russian Revolution involved 
temporarily the political destruction of Russia’s influence in the Far 
East, although the idc.as upon which that Revolution was founded 
made an immediate and widespread appeal to the populations of 
Eastern Asia. For these reasons, and also because at this time the 
Soviet regarded itself as hostile to all so-called capitalist Powers, it is 
not surprising that Russia was not represented at the Washington 
Conference in 1922. The Soviet acted in complete isolation in the 
Far East, as elsewhere. 

The signature of the Sino-Soviet Treaty of 1924 marked the 
opening of a fresh chapter in Russo-Chlnese relations. The Chinese 
student movement, bitterly disappointed with the negative results of 
the Peace Treaties, turned a sympathetic ear to Communist propa¬ 
ganda, and this made very considerable headway in China, during 
the years 1924, 1925 and 1926. Coincidentally, Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
finally decided that he would receive no assistance from tfieTraaty* 
Powers in his attempts to reunify China, and he therefore invited 
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' ment wiiich^Dr. Sun raadc with itlie/Spyiet was, that. CWnese.O 
’. 'inunists should >c included within the Natidhaiibt. organisation, tlie 
number , of Chinese Communists at. this .period'.beings fairly 
During 1925, there were anti-treat}^ Power outbreaks, np.t only;i.ti 
Cantonj but in other treaty ports, and there can be no question tliat 
these were fomented by Communist activity. ' ' , ’ -; ,; C 

With the completion of the first stage of the Chinese Natidnalist 
progi'amme of liberation from the misrule of the. War , Lords, Tand 
reunification, there came a marked change in the attitude of the 
Nationalists to Communism. On the death of Dr. Sun Yat-sen in 
1925, the leadership of the Nationalist movement passed to General 
Chiang Kai-shek, upon whom therefore devolved the task of organis-, 
ing the campaign for national unity. Tliough reluctant to ePnirnit 
himself to anti-Soviet measures, Chiang was rather more accessible 
to advice from the right wing of the Nationalists than Dr. Sun had 
been, and he appears to have resolved that there was very real danger 
that the Nationalist movement would fall under Communist .and 
Soviet domination. Moreover, when the task of reorganisation was 
initiated, it became evident that there was little common ground 
between Nationalists and Communists upon questions of reconstruc¬ 
tion. Accordingly, in the first half of 1927, the Soviet adviserkwere 
expelled, many of them escaping to Russia, whUst others.• were 
executed. At the same time, the Chinese Communists kyere expelled 
from the party. For a time, they established a rival governmentidt 
Wuhan, when they were expelled.hy the Nationalists, and-in Decem¬ 
ber ,1937, they organised'an unsuccessful revolt, at'Canton., ,There-’ 
after, they continued to resist.iq Kian^randl'Fukien,'.beingJ’driVch 
from place to place by successiye expeditions organised by the‘Nation-, 
alists. Ultimately,, in 1934, the -Cpmmunists hndcrtqok.--W 
' long march ' of over five thousand, miles rhtqkShenkj; -wkere Miey,; 
were plainly more favourably situated,-Tor‘;fiiamtami 
tions- with the 'Soviet; 
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' national ’ war, which it was the Soviet’s duty to assist. After 1927, 
however, the importance of this struggle from the Soviet standpoint 
waned, as the Nationalists sought an improvement in China’s national 
status through the initiation of negotiations with the principal treaty 
Powers for treaty revision. AVith the e.\ception of Japan, these 
signified their willingness to discuss wide modifications in the existing 
system. Within China itself, however, there was a further struggle 
in progress, which the Soviet regarded a ‘ revolutionary ’ war waged 
by the Chinese Communists for the purpose of establishing a Com¬ 
munist state which would be able to live in close accord with the 
Soviet. To the extent that Chiang Kai-shek resisted this, he was 
regarded no longer as the liberator of China' but as the agent of 
imperialist and capitalist Powers. The Soviet’s position was rendered 
all the more delicate in relation to Cl'.incse affairs by the fact that it 
was no part of the Soviet’s purpose to weaken China by renewed 
civil war to such an extent that she would be unable to offer effective 
resistance to Japan’s ambitions on the mainland. 

The coolness in the Soviet’s relations with Nationalist China at 
this period may be illustrated by the Soviet's activities in the three 
outlying Chinese dominions. In Mongolia, Russian interest preceded 
the Revolution of 1917. Shortly after the Russian Revolution, the 
Soviet extended its influence to Outer Mongolia which, though still 
nominally lemaining a Chinese possession, was organised with Soviet 
assistance into an autonomous ‘peoples’ republic.’ This republic 
entered into independent diplomatic relations with the Soviet, with 
which it signed a treaty for mutual defence against aggression in 
1924. Moreover, the Mongolian army nas trained and equipped by 
the Soviet. Collaboration between the Soviet and the Mongolian 
Republic ripened into a full treaty of mutual assistance in 1936. 

In Northern Manchuria, there were frequent incidents between 
Chinese Nationalists and Soviet representatives between 1927 and 
1929. These were brought to a head by the seizure of the Soviet- 
controlled Chinese Eastern Railw.ay in 1929, on the ground that the 
Soviet railway employees were spreading Communist propaganda. 
The Soviet adopted a firm line, and there were some clashes between 
Soviet and Nationalist troops. The Soviet show of firmness, however, 
caused the Nationalists to modify their attitude, and the Soviet 
rights in die railway were reaffirmed and restored in fidl. The 
episode was interesting from another point of view. At this period, 
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■^erican Secretary of Sthte; invited other, nations; to associate them-' 
selves with the U-S.A. in calling the attention* of the- parties to-the., 
. dispute to, the Kel logg P ast (signed in the previous J^ear),, Japan 
. declined to .take,any action; . .. ' , ' ' ,** 

, In Sinkiang, alsOj at this, period, Soviet policy was active; , It; 
has_ already been mentioned that an important'part bi .fthis area 
had been ceded to Russia in 1.879 by the abortive Xreaty of Mvadia. 
The natural outlet for the trade of Sinkiang is through the adjacent. 
Russian territories, and after the Revolution, Russian interest in; 
this area increased, rather than diniiriished. In 1931, the: Governor . 
of Sinkiang entered into a trade agreement with the Soviet by which 
Soviet institutions and nationals were placed upon a. ;f0.oting, of, 
equality with the Chinese in respect of customs duties and other 
taxation. It was also provided that the Soviet should send technical 
experts, and should give financial assistance for the development of 
agriculture and industries, and for the improvement of communica-, 
tions. In the following years, Soviet influence increased, steadilyj and * 
in 1934, Soviet troops entered Sinkiang, for the purpose-of aiding’ 
the Governor to suppress disorder, It was not until 1942 arid 1943^. 
when the Soviet was exerting her utmost efforts to resist; tlie •Nazi .: 
conquest of European Russia that the Chinese Nationalists were ,able- 
to bring Sinkiang effectively under their control once, morey arid JHat 
Soviet influence waned, until the end of .the war brought'fenevired ; 
Soviet pressure. ■ >'* 

The Japanese conquest of Manchuria! arid part .ofyln.rier Mori-; 
golia between 1931 and 1934 compclIed the'Spviet Unipri -to develO 
progressively ,a more active RoIicy . ;in, the Tar East, jhari^i 
viously wished or been able to do.. ,Previ6risIy,;*Marichum:ha(l,;a^^^ 
as a buffer region, in.-which Soviet, and.';Japan'es^Jntefests^w 
liniited with' tolerable clarity.; ’.^With; the;estahlishirient;bf 
State of Manchufcuo, howeyery';the;;';SovietVa:ridv;Jai:);an::;f^ 
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I The Soviet attitude to the Japanese advance in the early stages^ 

1 was watcliful and non-committal. It was careful to point out that 
when the Soviet and the Nationalists had clashed two years before, 
Soviet troops withdrew from Manchuria as soon as Soviet interests 
•were recognised. On the other hand, the Soviet was not a member of 
the League of Nations, and it refused to be entangled in any of the 
League’s successive and ineffective efforts to intervene in the Far 
Eastern conflict. It gave no recognition of any kind to the Lytton 
Commission whilst it was taking evidence in Manchuria. The first 
concern of the Soviet was to secure Japanese recognition of Soviet 
rights, and the suppression of White Russian activities in Manchuria. 

It considered that it could achieve these objects better in isolation 
than in co-operation with Great Britain and the United States, and 
whilst distrustful of Japanese domination of Manchuria, it did not 
consider that the position would be improved if that domination 
were replaced by Anglo-American control. 

In two respects, however, there were important changes in Soviet 
Far Eastern policy. Between 1929 and 1931 there had been intei- 
mittent discussions between the Soviet and the Nationalists for the 
sale of the Chinese Railway. After the establishment of the Empire 
of Manchukuo, the Soviet took up the question of the sale of the 
railway with Manchukuo. This was completed in 1935, and although 
the price (140 million yen, with addition of another 30 million yen 
for pensions for Soviet employees) was a low one, the Soviet was 
relieved that it had extricated itself from an untenable position. 
The Nationalists were bv no means pleased by this development, and 
protested that the contracting parties had ignored their rights. 

One of the main reasons for the caution in the Soviet attitude 
to Japan was consciousness of its diplomatic isolation and of its 
military weakness in the Far East. These factors acquired added 
significance when Hitler came to power in 1933. Accordingly, the 
Soviet’s move towards Great Britain and France in Europe sym¬ 
bolised by its entry into the League of Nations in 1934 was paralleled 
by similar moves in the Far East. This policy was made easier by 
the establishment of full diplomatic relations between the Soviet and 
the U.S.A. at the end of 1933. 

The sale of the Chinese Eastern Railway had not resulted in 
any real improvement in Soviet-Japancse relations, and there rvere 
innumerable frontier incidents between them. Both sides were i 
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effort was niade, hy the. develppmehtl of :.Industry’and/Jagricu^^^^ 
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coastline. These had been in Japanese hands since-i 869, 
found cmplojment for a large number of Japanese fishermen, Scside^^^^ 
supplying Japan with a valuable,.export,'^ .From . 1931 .onwai^dsh^^^ 
although the Soviet renewed these-fishing rights, and; even-extended;- 
them, Japanese fishermen encountered an. increasirig amdunb.pf ..hqm'^:;; 
petition from Soviet state-fisheries,, whose , pperations: the-Japanese V 
unsuccessfully souglit to resist. As tlic result of .several y'carsjpjhegoV;, 
tiation and pressure on both sides, a fairly yvorkablP''comprbmrie;tri^^:' 
reached, although Japan %vas 'compelled - to -aeccptjHc/fa^^^^ rihe-^ 
Soviet fishing industry vvas incrcasing-steadily, 

'One serious Weakness'in'the -,Sovic't’s :Far Eastern'.policyc 
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during the period of his captivity he had several interviews with 
Chinese Communist leaders. The result of them was a compromise, 
whereby the Communists were left undisturbed in Shensi, and an 
understanding was reached for collaboration in the event of a new 
Japanese attack. When this came in July 1937, the Soviet felt itself 
sufficiently strong to sign a non-aggression pact with,Chin? on 
21st August. Thereafter, until the Soviet w'as hard pressed by Hitler 
at the end of 1941, a steady but limited supply of materials reached 
he Nationalists from the Soviet Union by way of Sinkiang. 

’ The outbreak of war in Europe in 1939 brought about important 
modifications in the Soviet’s Far Eastern policy. Already when 
Japan joined the anti-Comintern Pact in 1931, the Soviet had ex¬ 
pressed its displeasure at this obvious move to encircle her. This was 
shown in various retaliatory acts, and by a stiffening of the Soviet 
attitude over border incidents. Japan’s enthusiasm for the anti- 
Comintern Pact w’aned in the summer of 1939, however, with the 
conclusion of Hitler’s pact of non-arggfession with the Soviet, which 
evidently came as a surprise to Japan. By 1943, however, the pendu¬ 
lum had swung once again. The fall of France meant that German 
and Soviet forces remained w’atching each other in Europe and made it 
possible for Japan to contemplate the possibility of a southtvard drive 
to eliminate British and American pow'cr in the Pacific, and to 
destioy the last traces of Chinese resistance. It was therefore in 
the interests of both the Soviet and Japan to sign a neutrality pact, 
and this tvas done on 13th April 1941. When Hitler attacked the 
Soviet Union in June, neither Japan nor the Soviet Union would 
have gained by the participation of Japan in the attack, and in any 
event, Germany and Japan were acting in independence of each other. 
Had Moscow f.allen, and Soviet resistance collapsed, Japan would 
have been willing to reap the profits in Siberia—but Soviet resistance 
continued, and Japan must have congratulated herself on her fore¬ 
sight. 

Coincidendy with the Soviet victories over the Nazis in Europe, 
the Soviet began to adopt a firmer line with Japan in the Far East. 
[Already in March 1944, the Soviet compelled Japan to relinquish oil 
and coal concessions in Northern Sakhalin, and this was followed 
in April 1945, by the denunciation of the neutrality pact by the 
Soviet, on the ground that Japan had been giving aid to Germany. 
No military action followed these moves, however, and although 
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the Soviet Press became increasingly outspoken against Japan, the 
Soviet .Union continued to abstain from associating itself with the 
United Nations’ pronouncements on-the E^ist. 

The situation changed with dramatic suddenness in August, 
following the dropping of the atom-bomb on Pliroshima on 8th 
August. Ten days later, the Soviet declared itself at war with Japan, 
and in a lightning campaign, its armies occupied Manchuria and 
Northern Korea, as well as Southern Sakhalin (ceded to Japan in 
1905) and the Kurile Islands, the two latter being declared by the 
Soviet to be part of its territory, which it proceeded to re-annex. 

The participation of the Soviet in the Far Eastern War at the 
time when the Japanese were on the point of surrender, served notice 
that tht Soviet w!\y>c.vtaftt Fat Fasteto. ititerests, ao.d that she 
would require to be consulted in all major questions of policy. The 
question to which no clear answer was forthcoming was the extent 
of those interests, and what their effect upon Eastern Asia was likely 
to be. Once again, however, the Soviet acted with characteristic 
realism, and on 26th August 1945, a treaty-Was signed with Nation¬ 
alist China, clearing up many important points in their relations. By 
this treaty, the Soviet recognised the Nationalist Government as the 
Central Government of China. It also expressly recognised Chinese 
sovereignty in Sinkiang and Manchuria. On the question of the 
status of Mongolia, the contracting parties agreed that if Mongolia 
declared its desire for independence, this should be conceded. In due 
course, Outer Mongolia declared its desire foi' independence, and this 
area is therefore lost to China, Mongolia remaining in close alliance 
with the Soviet. In Manchuria, the Soviet was given valuable har¬ 
bour rights at Dairen (Dalny), and China and the Soviet agreed that 
Port Arthur should be a joint naval base. The Manchurian railway 
system was to be placed under joint Soviet-Chinese administration," 
and the Soviet retained the right to transport ^military equipment 
over the railway without interference. With these rights guaranteed, 
the Soviet agreed that Russian troops would’begin to withdraw froJn 
Manchuria within three weeks after the capitulation of Japan. 

The treaty made clear both the nature of Soviet objectives inlj 
Manchuria and the remarkable continuity of policy between Czarist \i 
Russia and the Soviet Uilion. Once again, Russia possesses a naval I 
base at Port Arthur. Once again Russia enjoys extensive rights in I 
Manchuria and Northern Korea: Since the signature of the treaty, j 
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however, the Soviet’s relations with Nationalist China have deteri¬ 
orated sharply. This has been due to a variety of causes. In the 
first place, the Soviet has dismantled Japanese industrial plant in 
Manchuria and has dispatched it" to the Soviet Union as reparations. 
The Chinese regard this as an infraction of their rights as the 
political sovereign, and as inequitable, in view of Clu'na’s long 
Struggle with, Japan. The Soviet withdrawal from Manchuria was 
delayed sufficiently long for this destruction of Japanese plant to 
be remarkably complete. Secondly, the Soviet has viewed with deep 
suspidon the extent of American assistance, especially military assist¬ 
ance, to Nationalist China. Further, relations between the Nationalists 
and the Communists have deteriorated, and there are few signs that an 
accord bettvecn the tsvo wings of the Chinese Revolution can be 
reached, or if it should be reached, that it svill endure. When Japan 
surrendered, the Communists established themselves in Manchuria and 
Inner Mongolia, and their occupation was facilitated by the presence 
of Soviet forces. It, therefore, became necessary for American- 
trained and equipped Nationalist forces to dislodge them, and this 
was only done after bitter fighting. When at the end of October 
1946, Nationalist forces attacked the Communists in Antung, on the 
borders of Northern Kore.a, where Soviet forces are established, the 
‘ accidental ’ dropping of a few bombs by the Soviet reminded the 
Nationalists that they were in danger of entrenching upon Soviet 
interests. 

During 1947, however, the Soviet was able to give such support 
to the Chinese Communists that they' were able to drive the National¬ 
ists out of most of Mancliuria, whilst gaining numerous successes in 
China Proper. These reduced Chiang Kai-shek to such straits that 
he became more responsive to Soviet prompting than ever before. 
Meanwhile, along the Amur River, the Soviet is developing a great 
industrial and agricultural area, to which is being integrated the 
resources of Manchuria. As the drift of Soviet policy becomes 
plainer, the Far Eastern situation daily becomes more explosive. 

I The preceding surs’cy of Soviet policy in the Far East illustrates 
the stern re.rlism with which it has been carried out. ^Its ultimate 
objective has been, and still is, the security of the Soviet’s Far 
Eastern territories, and the encouragement of friendly regimes in 
those areas which lie adjacent to Soviet territory^ In dealing with its 
principal opponent, Japan, the Soviet has shown restraint and skill. 
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BRITISH INTERESTS IN EASTERN ASIA 

At is a commonplace that Great Britain’s interest in the Far East 
^ has been throughout commercial, and that during the nineteenth 
^century Great Britain was the spokesman of all those maritime 
Powers which secured trading rights in the Far East. This was a 
direct consequence of Great Britain’s naval supremacy, and it is 
significant that where British naval power was ineffective, as in Sino- 
Russian relations, international affairs followed a different pattern. 

The first British contacts with the Far East date from-the open¬ 
ing years of the seventeenth century, when the first East India 
.Company was founded. Tliere was more than one such company, 
but by the time the trade reached considerable proportions, they had 
been merged into a single company, which enjoyed a monopoly of the 
trade east of Suez. The Far Eastern trade was an offshoot of the 
trade to India, and the company’s trading posts in the Far East 
were subordinated to the Indian establishments. Further, there 
was always a considerable ' country ’ trade, i.e., trade direct between 
India and the Far East, often undertaken by Indian merchants under 
licence from the Company. ^ The British were by no means the first 
European traders to reach the Far East. They were preceded by the 
Spanish (from the Spanish settlements in America), by the Portu¬ 
guese, and by the Dutch, with all of whom there were at times fierce 
struggles, but the rapid decline of Spanish and Portuguese maritime 
power in the seventeenth century left the Dutch as the chief com¬ 
petitors in this area. 

Trade in the Far East tended to follow a uniform pattern. The 
agents of the East India Company negotiated with local sovereigns 
for trading privileges and for permission to establish ‘ factories,’ 
i.e., places for the conduct of trade, in the chief ports. Moreover, 
because of the very wide differences between European and Far 
Eastern systems of law, the agent of the Company habitually refused 
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to suri-ender Europeans in their service (chiefty' sailors) to the local 
Jurisdiction ivhen they were accused of crime. Instead they were 
tried by the Company, upon wlioin authority Jiad been conferred 
for this purpose. Sometimes tlic accused, were sent to India for trial; 
and if there was a sentence of imprisonment, this was scivcd in 
India. 

Before the outbreak of the Civil War, trade on a small scale 
had been opened with Siam and with various small kingdoms in 
Nctherlands-India, where there were frequent struggles witli the 
' Dutch. In 1637 Captain Weddell reached Canton and loaded ,a 
cargo in the face of strong opposition from the Portuguese at Macao. 

' This remained an isolated venture until 1639, when the Company's 
ship, Defence, reached Canton. Thereafter, there rvas an expedi¬ 
tion to Canton cverj' year. In the early jiart of tlie seventeenth 
century, too, there were attempts to open trade with Japan, but 
these ended when the Japanese ended all contact with the outside 
world, with the exception of a single Dutch ship annually. 

Tn the early part of the eighteenth century attempts were made to 
trade with other Oiinese ports, and especially with Ningpo *and 
Amo3', but an Imperial order of 1715 confined the trade to Canton 
and established stringent reinilations for the trade, prompted by fear 
of foreign penetration of China. Throughout the eighteenth century 
there v/as friction between the Cliincse and the foreign merchants on 
the application of these regulations, and the British representative e 
habitually acted as the spokesmen of the entire foicign community 
which, in the eighteenth centurj', included French, Dutch, Portu¬ 
guese, Danes, Spanish, subjects of the Empire, and after 1784, 
Americans. The British trade with China was at this period jjreatly 
in excess of that of any other nation. 

Tlic regulations governing the foreign ^ trade confined' the 
foreigners to the factory area on the Canton waterfront, and .com-, 
pelled them to withdraw at the end of each trading season. 'They 
usually withdrew to Macao, which was under Portuguese adminis¬ 
tration and which flourished throughout this period. The regula- ' 
tfons were administered by the local officials, who were ultimately 
responsible to the Viceroy of Kwangtung, and no appeal to Peking ' 
was possible. Tlic two main questions in dispute were the incidence 
of customs duties (which could be, and frequently were, arbitrarily 
varied by the local officials),' to which had to he added a graduked ' 
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scale of bribes for the local officials and the question of jurisdiction 
over offences committed by foreigners. These were mainly homicides 
arising out of affrays betrvecn foreign sailors and the lower sections 
of the Cantonese. The English East India community consistently 
refused to admit Chinese jurisdiction and reserved to itself the right 
to try offenders. The Chinese consistently claimed them and sought 
to apply to them the principle of responsibility. This led to frequent 
stoppages of trade and innumerable complicated negotiations with the 
local officials through the Chinese merchants’ guild, or Co-Hong. 

In 1833 .the monopoly of the East India Company over the Far 
Eastern trade came to an end. Henceforth the trade was opened to 
all comers. The day of the monopolist company with semi-sovereign 
status had passed, and the advent of increasing numbers of American 
' free traders ’ made some modification inevitable. The abolition of 
the Company’s monopoly, however, implied that the merchants would 
not be regulated as formerly. The Chinese had been warned of this 
change in advance and had expressed the wish that a superintendent 
of the trade should be appointed. The British Government took the 
same view and selected Lord Napier. Unfortunately, there was a 
wide difference between the British and Chinese views of his func¬ 
tions. The Qiinese declined to recognise that he possessed any official 
or diplomatic status. He was simply appointed by the British to con¬ 
trol the British merchants. The British regarded him as a semi- 
diplomatic representative, entitled to deal on terms of equality with 
the highest provincial officials. From the first day of his arrival in 
1834, therefore, there was conflict betrveen Lord Napier and the pro¬ 
vincial authorities, and within a few months he was compelled to 
withdraw to Macao where he shortly afterwards died. Nothing had 
been achieved, and the Superintendents of Trade who followed him 
adopted a purely passive policy for several years. 

In 1839, however, relations between the Chinese and the Britisi 
deteriorated to the point of war. This was due nominally to the 
opposition of the British merchants to the suppression of the opium 
traffic, but in reality the entire status and condition of the foreign 
trade to China were involved. The opium question raised a 
moral problem, an economic problem, and an administrative problem. 
Of th.esc, the economic problem was uppermost in Chinese minds at 
this period. Opium had been grown in China from very early times, 
and the smoking of opium was a widespread and deep-rooted Chinese 
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foreign trade was subjected to a fixed 5 per cent, tariff, and British 
subjects were removed from Chinese jurisdiction. Further, Hong 
Kong was ceded to Great Britain as a base from which the China 
trade could be conducted in complete security. Thus, the main 
points which had been in issue between the Chinese and the foreigners 
were settled. 

At the outset of the war, Palmerston, the British Foreign Secre¬ 
tary, had declared that Great Britain sought no exclusive privileges 
in China. The British Government, in fact, was firmly committed 
to the principle of free trade and to what became known at the end 
of the century as the ' pj)cn_^^Qpr.’ Accordingly, the British treaty 
of Nanking was quickly followed by treaties with the other principal 
maritime Powers, conceding identical privileges to their nationals. 
The nature of British policy was emphasised hy two further develop¬ 
ments. Hong Kong was declared a free port, where merchants of all 
nations (including China) could reside and carry on their business 
without hindrance and without discrimination of any kind. Further, 
at Shanghai, where an area outside the limits of the Chinese city 
had been marked off as a British ‘ settlement,’ in which British mer¬ 
chants could reside, no opposition was offered when the American 
Consul asserted the right to reside within the limits of the British 
settlement, which therefore in course of time bec.ame an International 
Settlement, autonomous, with a governing council elected by the 
European ratepayers. (It was not until the present century that 
Chinese merchants were permitted to participate in its government.) 

From the time of the first treaty dotvn to the close of the First 
World War, therefore, Great Britain took the lead in protecting 
the interests of the maritime Powers trading to China. This was 
due to several factors, of which the most important were that the 
British trade was greater than that of any of the other Powers, and 
that, in the last resort, coercion of the Chinese Government could 
only be brought about with the co-operation of British sea power. 
Russia, as has been shown, acted independently, since sea power 
had no direct effect on Sino-Russian relations. 

As the century progressed, the benefits secured by the treaties 
proved to be less extensive and less profitable than had been assumed. 
British (and other) merchants were therefore loud in their denuncia¬ 
tion of Chinese maladministration and of irksome restrictions. TIley 
would have liked to have seen the adoption of a policy leading on 
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the Yangtse Valley. It can scarcely he questioned that this was a 
defensive measure purely and simply, for the Foreign Office had 
in the past repeatedly refused the suggestions of British merchants 
to mark out spheres of influence; and the traditional British policy 
was reaffirmed in 1901, when Great Britain gave its full support to 
the United States in seeking to secure the acceptance by other treaty 
Powers of Senator Hay’s ‘ Open Door Doctrine,’ and in opposing the 
territorial claims of other treaty Powers. Finally, the Anglo- 
Japanesc alliance of 1902 was intended to be a barrier to further 
Russian ambitions in China and Korea, 

The outbreak of the Chinese Revolution in 1911, and the ensuing 
jverthrow of the Manchu Dynasty, produced a crop of new problems 
n Anglo'Chinese relations, at a time when the conditions in which 
these problems were to be solved were changing rapidly. The out¬ 
break of the First World War in 1914 interrupted the China trade, 
and as the war intensified, British trade to China was replaced by 
American and Japanese imports. When the war was over. Great 
Britain was unable to resume the dominant position in Cliincse 
markets which she had enjoyed before 1914. Again, the preoccupa¬ 
tion of the European Powers with the First World War allowed 
Japan a freer hand in China than she had ever -enjoyed before. At 
this period, therefore, Great Britain for the first time saw in Japan 
a potential threat to freedom of trade in the Far East. Moreover, 
Japan’s position was strengthened by the Russian Revolution in 
1917, temporarily eliminating Russian power in Eastern Asia. 
Finally, the United States had not as yet accepted the position of 
leadership which Great Britain had relinquished, since it carried with 
it the implication that America’s Far Eastern policy might have to 
be supported by force. These factors aid- in explaining some of the 
inconsistencies in policy among the treaty Powers in the years follow¬ 
ing 1914. Finally, all the maritime Powers were called upon to face 
a new factor in Far Eastern affairs—Communist propaganda, aiming 
ultimately to destroy the commercial position built up over a century, 
nd finding a ready response amongst the Chinese student class. 

The first aim of British policy after the success of the Revolution, 

1 1911 was to prevent the break-up of China, and the destruction 
f the authority of the Republic. Disintegration could only have had 
le effect of bringing the various sections of China under the control 
f tlie foreign Powers'’primarily interested in its trade, and this 
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development was as consistently resisted by Great I3ritain and the 
United States as it had been at the time of tlie Boxer Rebellion. The 
underlying aim as it had been before, was to preseiwe tlie ‘Open Door/ 
thereby maintaining the whole of China as a held for competitive en¬ 
terprise. There was also a further reason. Various foreign loans had 
been secured upon the revenues of the Chinese Maritime Customs. If 
China disintegrated, this foreign-controlled service, and the loans 
secured upon its revenues, would be jeopardised. It followed, there¬ 
fore, that whilst Great Britain had no desire to intervene in China’s 
internal struggles, she would look more sympathetically to a leader 
such as Yuan Shih Kai, who was essentially moderate in outlook, and 
who commanded the support of many members of the administrative 
class, than to Dr. Sun Yat-sen, whose aims at this time seemed 
visionary, and who seemed to possess little backing amongst those who 
occupied positions of authority. Whilst such an outlook cannot be 
condemned as shortsighted at this period, it nevertheless had the 
unfortunate effect of making Great Britain a'nd British trade for a 
time the primary objects of attack by the Chinek student class who, 
at the same time, tended to look increasingly to Moscow for inspira¬ 
tion and support. Anti-British activities in China reached their peak 
in the year 1924-7, at precisely the time when Soviet influence in 
the Far East was being reasserted and when, in addition, the Comin¬ 
tern’s propagandist activities against British and American ‘ imperial¬ 
ism ’ reached menacing proportions. Indeed, at this time, there 
seemed to be some ground for thinking that the dtief change brought 
about by tlie Soviet Revolution was the substitution of a plan of 
unlimited domination in the Far East for the relatively limited 
ambitions of the vanished Czarist Empire. 

Meanwhile, the evolution of Japanese aims in China gave a fresh 
ground for" anxiety. The Twenty-One Demands, presented to the 
increasingly feeble Government of tlic Chinese Republic in 1916, 
showed that Japanese militarists aimed at reducing the whole of 
China to the status of a Japanese colony. At the time when they were 
presented Russia was on the eve of revolution, and, in addition, had 
suffered disastrous defeats in the First'World Wan No other 
European Power could take any action at all, and" even the United 
States was too preoccupied with„the European War to do more than , 
utter a formal protest. IF was clear, however, that when'die'' 
European War was over, the Far Eastern problem would have 4- ^ 
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faced. This was done at the Washington Conference in 1922, and 
although the Conference was successful in its primarj' aim of com¬ 
pelling Japan to retreat from the threatening position she had taken 
up a few 5 ’ears before, the achievements of the Conference were other¬ 
wise remarkably modest. The Soviet took no part in these proceed¬ 
ings, and its future aims in Eastern Asia remained undefined. China’s 
territorial integrity was reaffirmed somewhat too emphatically, at 
the very moment when disintegration appeared to have gone further 
than ever before, and when the only really hopeful feature in Chinese 
affairs was to be found at Canton, where Sun Yat-sen was painfully 
reorganising the Nationalist movement. Nevertheless, Dr, Sun’s 
Government was denied access to the Conference, and shortly after¬ 
wards it turned to Moscow for aid. Again, immediately before the 
Conference assembled, Great Britain, at American prompting, gave 
notice that the Anglo-Japanese alliance would not be renewed. This 
was a definite parting of the ways for Great Britain, and it 
undoubtedly gave Japan a feeling of isolation which rendered her 
powerless to resist Anglo-American policy. Yet the Washington 
Treaties elaborated no machinery beyond the empty device of ‘con¬ 
sultation* in the event of their infraction. There was no Anglo- 
American alliance, and there was as yet no clear recognition by 
public opinion in the United States that a treaty system whidi 
expressed the fundamental objectives of American Far Eastern policy 
might one day have to be maintained by force of arms. It was 
somewhat naively hoped that Japan would accept the security to 
her metropolitan territories, achieved by the demilitarisation of Hong 
Kong and the Philippines, and by the limitation in the size and 
number of battleships as a satisfactory substitute for her programme 
of Asiatic expansion. The Washington Treaty system therefore 
'lasted for nine years only, until Japan’s successful invasion of Man¬ 
churia in I93I-3 showed that Great Britain and the United States 
had no effective Far Eastern policy, and were still undecided whether 
Japanese militarism or Russian Communism constituted the greater 
threat to their positions in the Far East. 

The Washington Treaties brought about little alteration in the 
treaty system in China. Such modifications, indeed, depended rather 
upon the ability of die Chinese to produce a reasonably efficient 
system of Government than upon the attitude of the foreign Powers. 
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it was (leaded/however, tKat iorei^h cammissipners should inyesti-: 
gate the two questions of tariffs and jufisdiction, and in the end 
China recoveredlier tariff autonomy a:few years later. Refusal to, 
go further than tliis, howcverj gave the Nationalists an obvious means 
of stimulating nationalist feeling by announcing that foreign fights 
would be unilaterally ended; when the campaign for reunific;ation 
of China was completed. Once again, this aftti-foreignism of the 
Nationalists coincided with the anti-imperialism of Comintern propa¬ 
ganda, and once again British interests in China were the primary 
target. 

For a period in 1926 and 1927, the outlook was extremely 
threatening, and, accordingly, during tlie early months of 1927, the 
Shanghai Defence Force, amounting in all to rather more than a 
division, was dispatched to Shanghai to defend the nerve-centre of 
the foreign trade. At the same time, however, tlie British Foreign , 
Secretary, Sir Austen Chamberlain, announced a hew, British policy 
towards China. The success of the Nationalists at that date made 
it clear that future negotiations would have to be conducted with 
. them, and not, as previously, with nominees of Northern war-lords. 
The British statement of policy therefore accepted this fact, and 
declared that the British Government would be prepared to negotiate 
with the Nationalists for the progressive abrogation of British rights ; 
Moreover, several of the smaller British concessions in Chinese trea^ 
ports were to be returned forthwith. v 

The statement was extremely timely, for it was published at the 
time when the Nationalists were in .process of expelling, SovieT 
instructors. From that point onwards, Sino-British relations; rapWly 
improved, and anti-British agitatiba dwindled. Discussibris werfe, 
initiated for the conclusion of i Uew treaty^ in. which a definite time : 
limit should be placed uppn. the refimtibh-of'extra-territoriahty an 
associated foreign fights; and, a'Gbrnmisrioh,presided 'over,:,by,.^M 
Justice Feethara,'of South 4friqh)}g«^p)^d w^l^^he (liffi 
of tl>e future pFtheTnternjuibny SettiemehFidt'ShanghaiiriYi^ 
to a reunified China.;/ ^f -^A 

, ; ; , When.japan h^gan therih:^i^;,of:^bhc^^ 

British .relations' were •mpfe/cbfdiar.jfhan ,;they/|iaj 
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:'Stable' than jt, had-been. rince jefbte; i9i'4.^'3^^ 
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altogether. China’s relations with the Soviet were cool, and the 
memory of the Chinese Eastern Railway dispute in 1929 still rankled. 
Japan was apparently passive, dissatisfied with the adherence of 
Manchuria to Nanking, but still apparently abiding by the Washing¬ 
ton Treaties. Under Nationalist guidance, China had made notable 
progress towards recovery, in which Anglo-American enterprise was 
playing an important part. After a quarter of a century of unrest in 
China, the door was still open throughout China, and the threat of 
partition had virtually disappeared. 

It was, in reality, the extent of China’s recovery, and the Cordi¬ 
ality of China’s relations with Great Britain and America which 
played an important part in Japan’s decision to assume her policy 
of Asiatic expansion in 1931. A succession of relatively non- 
aggressive governments in Japan between 1922 and 1931 had been 
unable to divert from Japanese industry the steadily-e.\tending 
consequences of world depression. This made it easier for the 
militarists to resume control, and to lead a passive country into a 
gigantic continental adventure. They calculated, and rightly, that 
there was no danger of an Anglo-American understanding with the 
Soviet to obstruct Japan. They also decided that economic uncer¬ 
tainty would prevent any effective action being taken by the League 
of Nations. As far as the United States was concerned, there seemed 
to be little danger that the Hoover administration, with Mr. Stimson 
as Secretary of State, would initiate such a major departure from 
traditional American policy as would be involved in armed resistance 
to Japan’s schemes of conquest. 

MTien Japan’s purpose in Manchuria became clear, China 
appealed to the League of Nations. Whatever action was decided 
on by the League, the lion’s share in its execution would fall upon 
Grc.it Britain. But Great Britain had only recently survived a major 
economic crisis at the cost of departing from the gold standard, and 
British energies were concentra'ted upon an c.xpansion of international 
trade, to tvhich war in the Far East would be fatal. Moreover, 
whilst there was a large and vocal section of British public opinion 
which wanted to see League policy vindicated in Manchuria, there 
were others who considered that Manchuria was rather America’s 
quarrel than Great Britain’s, and amongst the mercantile community,, 
there was a feeling that Manchuria might offer more opportunities 
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China Proper, the situation had changed very much for the wors. 
and the initiative now rested exclusively with Japan. In'Europe, 
Italy and Germany had embarked upon a policy of correlated aggres¬ 
sions to which Great Britain and France were unable to offer effective 
opposition. The real weakness was the absence of an understanding 
with Sowet Russia, and precisely the same weakness was apparent in 
Far Eastern affairs, where manifestly- Great Britain and France 
lacked the power to offer more than token resistance to Japan’s 
schemes of continental empire. In fact, Japan enjoyed freedom of 
action simply because Great Britain, the United States and Soviet 
Russia all pursued distinct policies. In view of the deterioration 
of the situation in Europe, it was plain that the chief responsibility 
for opposing Japan in the Pacific now rested with the United States, 
but although President Roosevelt was neglecting no opportunity to 
strengthen American naval power in the Pacific, he had not as jet 
convinced American opinion that force would in .all probability have 
to be used before a halt was called to Japanese expansion. 

Thus, the proceedings in the League of Nations \^en China drew 
attention to Japan’s renewal of aggression, had an air of unreality. 
Japan had withdrawn from the League after the conquest of Man~ 
churia, and there w'as accordingly no dissentient voice when she was 
declared to be an aggressor. Bej’ond that, nothing could be effectively 
undertaken. The fiasco which followed the imposition of sanctions 
on Italy at the time of the invasion of Abyssinia did not invite repe¬ 
tition in more'difilcult circumstances in the Pacific. Moreover, 
League sanctions would have negligible effect unless the United 
States co-operated, and tliere was little indication that Presiclent 
Roosevelt could convince American Industrialists that their trans¬ 
pacific trade must be suspended if they were to avoid worse evils 
later. So the individual members of the League were left to give 
whatever assistance to China each could devise, and in the two j’ears 
which supervened betv\ecn Japan’s renewed invasion and the out¬ 
break of the Second World War, supplies reached China from the 
Soviet Union by the overland route, French supplies reached Chung¬ 
king by way of Saigon, Haiphong and Yunnan, and British and 
American supplies readied the Nationalists via Hong Kong and 
Canton. The fact that these supplies were reaching the Nationalists 
steadily w-as an important factor in indudng the Japanese to extend 
the theatre of military operations, in an effort to close every port in 
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policy, a Ncav Zealand policy and. a Canadian policy, .and Avhilstjt,',^^ 
is plain that every effort will be made to^ keep the four jn ;,clqk:;^^ 
accord, it is idle to assume that there will not be important diffetencesy:: 
from time to time. Further, all four policies will be closely related 
to American policy in the Pacific. yyy.;.y;v' 

Again, Great Britain's policy cannot fail to ,bc very .‘gfea^ 
influenced by the changes.in status through Avlnch India and Burma 
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Australian and New Zealand policy than of British. Even so, how¬ 
ever, the remaining distinctively British possessions—Malaya, 
Borneo (with Sarawak), and Hong Kong—are still extensive and 
important, but they are obviously a much simpler defensive commit¬ 
ment than the British Far Eastern empire which has been so strikingly 
transformed during the Second World War. Moreover, even in 
Malaya, full self-government is presumably not too far distant. 

These changes cannot fail to bring about far-reaching modifica¬ 
tions in British policy. It has been shown that in the nineteenth 
• century. Great Britain took the initiative in Far Eastern affairs, on 
jbehalf of the maritime Powers, and it rested with Great Britain, 
'sometimes with French assistance, to supply the necessary force to 
make policy effective. To-day, the position is entirely changed. 
Whilst the British contribution to the Far Eastern War was con¬ 
siderable, it was made principall}' in Burma. Beyond this, the 
victories over the Japanese were American in inception and execution, 
and American power in the Far East is to-day greater than the com¬ 
bined strength of all her war-time'Allies except the Soviet Union. 
The inescapable consequence of this preponderance of strength is 
that primary responsibility for the policies pursued is to-day Ameri¬ 
can. The transformation of Japan since the surrender, the measures 
of aid which have been given to Nationalist China, the situation in 
Korea—all these arc matters for which the United States must bear 
responsibility. It is therefore to-day the United States which evokes 
the sharpest antagonisms in the Far East, as Great Britain did in 
the nineteenth century.J^ British policy in the Far East is to-day con¬ 
centrated upon the security and development towards self-government 
of her Far Eastern possessions, and the maintenance and extension of 
her Far Eastern trade, particularly with China, where the extent 
of her capital investments is still in excess of those of any other 
Power. Inasmuch as the grant of independence to India and Burma 
dwarfs that grant of independence to the Philippines, there can no 
longer be any question of British ‘ imperialism.’ Indeed, the problem 
of the Pacific in the future is rather the possibility of the conflict 
of Soviet and American ‘ imperialism,' operating behind conflicting 
^ movements for national regeneration in Asiatic peoples. 

The pace of events in the Far East during the past decade has 
been so swift that what appeared to be difficult problems a few years 
ago have been solved under stress of war almost without comment. 
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half a century ago. < At-tile time of the Japanese surrender, in 19451 
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to China, and at a somewhat earlier date this possibility, was. conf ' 
sidered in England. Unfortunately, events in the Ear East have not , 
developed as was then anticipated. Had there been. sOfne effective 


international authority in the Pacific, it would have been' possible to ' 
contemplate making Hong Kong available to. such an authprit}'- , fdt; 
defence purposes. But there is no such authority, and China’s/ 
internal dissensions continue. There is, moreover, a quite differehtC,. 
aspect of the matter which deserv^ consideration. Hong: Kong was';? 
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environment, British policy cannot fail to be cautious. It will 
obviously seek the closest possible accord with the United States, 
whose dominant position in the Pacific is now the starting-point of 
all discussions of Far Eastern security.j^Great Britain in the par 
East, in short, finds itself in exactly the same position as Great 
Britain in Europe^^ It has a vested interest in all attempts at inter¬ 
national organisation, but its power to influence other great Powers 
is now less than it was before 1939. It is not an.\'ious to be drawn 
into any further large-scale conflict, but it is in the highest degree 
doubtful whether, if such a conflict broke out, it would be able 
to preserve neutrality. If such should unhappily prove to be the 
case, few people would doubt that Great Britain would find herself 
ranged, as she has been twice in the recent past, on the same side as 
the United States. ^ 
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that the British resistance received their unqualified support. >Thc 
British, on the other hand, recognised that they were in reality 
conducting the struggle on behalf of the entire foreign community; 
and it would seem that the Chinese also appreciated this, for the 
rights conceded to Great Britain hy the Treaty of Nanking, follow¬ 
ing the British victories in the first Anglo-Chinese War, were 
conceded also to the other foreign nations in the following years 
without any attempt at resistance. Treaty' rights identical with 
those of Great Britain were conceded to Mr. Caleb Cushing, the 
American representative, by the Treaty of Wanghia in 1843, 
following a homicide case in which the American representative had 
refused to surrender an American subject to Chinese jurisdiction. 

During the nineteenth century, American policy was consistently 
directed to the object of obtaining for American trade conditions 
as favourable as those obtained for any other nation, but the United 
States steadily refused to be associated in any armed intervention 
in China. Moreover, the United States did not seek to obtain from 
the Chinese authorities any territorial concessions, either as colonies 
or as areas set aside for the exclusive residence of American traders. 
On the other hand, American representatives claimed for American 
subjects the right to reside and trade in the colonies and concessions 
of other treaty Powers. This was most strikingly illustrated at 
Shanghai, which had been declared a treaty-port by the Treaty of 
Nanking. The British Consul secured from the local Chinese official 
the grant of an area of land outside the Chinese city' and along the 
waterfront as a British ‘ concession.’ The British Consul had 
scarcely assumed control of this area than the American Consul 
claimed for American citizens the right to reside and trade there. 
This tvas conceded by the British, with the result that the British 
concession became the International Settlement, in which citizens 
of all the treaty Powers were free to reside and trade, and which 
possessed a municipal government selected by the body of inter¬ 
national ratepayers. In fact, however, British and American influence 
was always predominant in the settlement, and the chief municipal 
officials were usually either British or American. 

In certain other spheres also British and American enterpnse 
was closely associated. The treaties provided for the freedom of 
missionary' enterprise in China. The development of Roman Catholic 
missions was chiefly sponsored by France, whilst Protestant missions 
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at a later date by American exclusion laws, restricting Asiatic 
immigration into the States of the Pacific seaboard. 

Coincidently wfith the opening of Japan to foreign trade, the 
United States acquired extensive new interests in the Northern 
Pacific. Russia had been in occupation of Alaska since the end of 
the eighteenth century, the whole area being administered by a 
monopolist company, the Russian-Amcrican Company. The value 
of the territory was two-fold. It gave Russia control of the extensive 
fisheries of the Behring Sea; and it also provided an extensive 
territory for the prosecution of the fur trade in opposition to tlie 
Hudson Bay Company. Already between 1834 and 1836, the United 
States and Russia had been in controversy over Russia’s claims 
to exclusive sovereignty in the North Pacific, where the United 
States was anxious to participate in the fishing. As American strength 
developed, inci easing attention was paid to the desirability of securing 
the Alaska territory by purchase. Negotiations were initiated in 
1859, but were interrupted by the Civil War. They were brought 
to a successful conclusion in 1867, the price paid being $7,200,000. 
On the Russian- side, the dominating motive rvas the desire to 
embarrass Great Britain on the American Continent; and the trans¬ 
action had an important influence upon the progress of federation 
in Canada, tvhich was successfully achieved in the same year. On 
the American side, the moving spirit was Mr. Secretary Seward, 
whose expansionist policies looked towards the Far East. Alaska, 
from this point of x'iew, was an important step along the road, and 
it was the clearest possible evidence that the United States, at some 
future date, would phay an important part in Asiatic politics. 

Although Russo-American relations had been almost continuously 
cordial fiom the time of the establishment of the American Republic, 
this had been due rather to the desire of Russia to use the United 
States as a check to Great Britain than to any similarity of outlook 
or policy. On the Americ.an side, cordiality had been the result 
primarily of the absence of any vigorous foreign policy. No one 
feared possible American aggression. Conversely, the United States 
itself did not fear aggression from any foreign Power, once the 
isstics raised by the Civil War had been decided. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century, however, the atti¬ 
tude of the United States towards the outer w'Orld, and particularly 
towards the Pacific, began to change. In the first place American 
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mistakenly assumed that the United States would intervene to protect 
Korean independence against Korea’s three "powerful neighbours. 
When these hopes proved unfounded, the only question to be solved 
was which of the three would make its claim effective. The Japanese 
were not long in making their position clear. They declared war 
on China on 1st August 1894, and won a succession of victories, 
both, on land and sea. By the Treaty of Shimonoseki, 1895, which 
ended the war, Korea was declared to be independent of China. For 
the next two years the contending parties were Russia and Japan. 
Russia’s defeat in 1905 left Japan with no further rival, and accord¬ 
ingly, in 1910, she annexed Korea. Thus, in regard to Korea, 
American policy had been completely unsuccessful, since the United 
States was not prepared to support it by force. Moreover, the 
growth of Japanese imperialism was not foreseen in 1895. It was 
assumed that Japan would continue to act as an Anglo-American 
protege. 

Korea was not the only part of the Far East where American 
and Russian policies conflicted. At the close of the Sino-Japanese 
War Japan wished to secure a lc.asc of the Liaotung Peninsula, in 
order to obtain a foothold in Southern Manchuria. This was 
frustrated by Russia, France and Germany, at Russian instigation. 

^In 1898, Russia’s ambitions were revealed, when Russia herself 
obtained from China a lease of the Liaotung Peninsula and pro¬ 
ceeded to construct a naval base at Port Arthur. This precipitated 
a scramble for further concessions among the Powers, in which 
Germany, France and Great Britain secured bases, and a claim from 
Italy was only resisted because the other Powers opposed it. Even 
the United States so far doubted the possibility of preserving China’s 
independence, that the acquisition of Chinese territory at -Samash 
Bay in Fukien for the construction of a naval base was seriously 
considered during 1900. ^ 

There rvere other, and weighty, reasons why the United States 
did not desire to be drawn into the Chinese conflict at this date, 
however. After prolonged hesitation, she finally annexed the 
Hawaiian Islands in 1898, thus pushing the American frontiers half- 
waj^ across the Pacific. Russia had regarded this step with benevo¬ 
lence as an anticipation of British occupation. The United States 
was more directly concerned with anticipating Japan, for Anglo- 
American relations were extremely cordial, and Great Britain had 
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given the clearest indications of diplomatic support in the appioach- 
ing war with Spain* It was no part of America s oi iginal plan to 
attack the Philippines, but Far Eastern mercantile interests were 
insistent, and Admiz'al Dewey’s campaign was brief, brilliant and 
successful. Cession of the entire archipelago was therefore secured, 
and it was confidently assumed that this would inaugurate an era 
of expansion of American trade with the Far East, and paiticularly 
with China. Although the trade increased in the early years of the 
twentieth century, it did not do so to tlie extent that had beOn 
anticipated. On the other hand, it gradually became apparent that 
retention of the Philippines could only operate as a check to 
Japanese ambitions in the South Seas. Thus, the United States 
would necessarily be a principal in any future Far Eastern war. 

If American policy in Korea was unsuccessful, the same policy 
was pressed with greater determination and with varying results 
in China Proper and in Manchuria. The Poxer Rebellion, following 
closely upon the thinly-veiled antagonisms of the Powers as revealed 
by the scramble for the concessions in the previous years, brought 
the break-up of China perilously close. Russia occupied the chief 
cities of Manchuria, and both Germany and France were prepared to 
listen to Russian proposals for paititiop. To all such suggestions 
Great Britain and the United States were equally firmly opposed. 
Already in 1898 British statesmen had announced their determination 
to uphold the principle of the ‘ open door ’ in China, and in the 
following year, at British suggestion, Senator Hay (who had been 
American Ambassador in London and was now Secretary of State) 
addressed notes to all the leading Powers, inviting their adherence 
to the doctrine and their co-operation witli the United States in 
maintaining it. Although the Russian reply was dilatory and 
ambiguous, satisfactory replies M'ere received from the remainder. 
The result was a decided diplomatic victory for the United States. 
Russia was isolated, and the partition of China was narrowly averted. 

The success gained by Mr. Secretary Hay was Unfortunately a ^ 
limited one. It is possible that all the Other Powers exOept Russia 
had been relieved by the avoidance of participation, for they could 
foresee without difficulty the dangers of a widespread-conflict. More¬ 
over, whilst tlie Kaiser and his military and naval entourage might 
have welcomed the opportunity for territorial expansion in China,'" 
German industrialists and financiers W’ere by no means blind to the 
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benefits which might accrue to them under the ‘ open door ‘ system. 
On the other hand, the ‘ open door* policy and impressive reatfimia- 
tions of China’s territorial integrity could not dislodge the Russian 
garrisons from Manchuria, and it was tlicre that a bitter Russo- 
American diplomatic conflict was waged in the years between the 
Boxer Rebellion and the Russo-Japanese War. 

In the opening years of the present century, Manchuria appeared 
to the Powers to be a land of almost limitless opportunity. The 
tide of Chinese immigration from the North Eastern provinces of 
China Proper was mounting steadily; there were abundant resources, 
natural and mineral. All that was needed was capital to exploit 
them, and" to build railways to open up the country. By several 
treaties and secret agreements Russia had already secured "extensive 
concessions in Manchuria from China. The Chinese Eastern Railway 
provided a direct route from Vl.adivostok to Lake Baikal. Port 
Arthur and Dalny (Dairen) dominated South Manchuria. It was 
only too clear that Russia would exert all her power, first to exclude 
her competitors from participation in Manchurian development and 
then to annex Manchuria to the Russian Empire. For some years, 
Great Britain and the United States had been seeking their share of 
economic developments in Manchuria, and this had placed them 
repeatedly in conflict with Russia. None of the three Powers as 
yet realised that a fourth, Japan, possessed plans even more far- 
reaching than Russia, or that in the near future she would have both 
'the' determination and the power to e-xclude all three of them. 

Tile object of American diplomacy was plain. It was to support 
American firms in securing their lair share of Manchurian develop¬ 
ments. The political status of Manchuria was therefore a secondary 
consideration, and the United States would not have been unduly 
perturbed by a Russian protectorate had there been any assurance 
that the ‘ open door ’ would be maintained.^ Unhappily, it was clear 
that Russian political domination would be the end of American 
enterprise In that area. Since, however, America was not prepared 
to back up her policy by force, and would not even enter into an 
alliance witli Great Britain and Japan to keep Russia in check, it 
followed that the maximum pressure would be exerted in Peking 
to insist on Chinese rights and to keep the door open. The Chinese 
Government, however, was in no position to resist Russia’s insistent 
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and Japan agreed to co-operate to exclude other Powers from Man* 
dmria. In face of this strong, hostile front, American diplomacy 
was powerless. By the outbreak of the First World War, therefore, 
air American attempts to maintain the ‘ open door ’ in Manchuria, 
and to secure a share in its economic exploitation had failed. The 
limitations of diplomacy not backed by force had been completely 
exposed. 

The First World War only emphasised the weakness of America’s 
position. Early in 1915, Japan, with token assistance from Great 
Britain, reduced Kiaochow, and gave clear indication that .she 
regarded herself as entitled to the German concessions in Shantung. 
In the following year the Twenty-One Demands served notice on the 
world that Japan’s ambitions in Manchuria and China were now 
more extensive than tliose of Russia had ever been. To these America 
could offer no more than a formal protest. Finally, the Russian 
Revolution of 1917 eliminated the last threat of Russian competition 
and, coupled with the disintegration of China following the Chinese 
Revolution in 1911, left Japan in undisputed control of the whole of 
Manchuria. It was therefore plain that when the war in Europe 
ended, something more than the traditional American policj’ of 
independent diplomatic action would be necessary, if the formidable 
Japanese challenge to American power in the Pacific was to be held 
in check. 

At the end of the First World War, very considerable changes 
had taken place in the relative strengths of the various Far Eastern 
Powers, and there were very considerable modifications in their 
polides. Russia had temporarily ceased to be a Far Eastern Power, 
and allied forces (mainly Japanese) were operating in Siberia. 
Germany had also ceased to be a Far Eastern power. Thus, the 
prindpal menaces to Anglo-American interests in the pre-war period 
had been removed. On the other hand, neither Great Britain nor 
France could play so vigorous a part in Far Eastern affairs as 
they had done in the nineteenth century, although it was only 
gradually that this became apparent, and for a time Communist 
propaganda was directed towards undermining the British rather 
than the American position in China. In reality, the United States 
and Japan were the principal characters in the inter-war Far Eastern 
drama, and their antagonism moulded the progress of events. In 
1919, however, no one in the West appreciated the full significance 
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. .Sohie indication of the changed order of things in the Far East. 
was .^Ven in 1919 at the Peace Conference^ where Japan insisted 
oh retaining.the rights she had acquired from Germany in Shantung, 
and where her claim to the German islands in Micronesia was also 
prosecuted to a successful conclusion. The chief opponent of 
Japanese.ciaims had been the .United States, and there was wide¬ 
spread, uneasiness in Amerka at the upshot of the discussions in Paris. 
That uneasiness, deepened in the following years when it became 
clear that although Japan'was (under the tei-ms of the Peace Treaty) 
forbidden to fortify her mandated islands, there could be little 
doubt that Japan regarded. these restrictive clauses as a dead letter. 

The main discussion of Par Eastern policies was deferred in , 
1919, until the Powers with Far Eastern interests could be assembled 
in conference. The initiative in assembling such a conference neces¬ 
sarily devolved upon the United States, and it was therefore an 
indication of America’s inter-Avar position that the conference 
should meet at Washington. MoreoA’^er, the diplomatic activity which 
preceded the conference favoured American policy, which aimed to 
isolate Japan. For this the abrogation of the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
was necessary, and no reluctance was shown by Great Britain on 
this point. The alliance had been designed to check Russia’s expan¬ 
sionist ambitions at China’s expense, but these ambitions.tvere now. 
a thing of the past. On the other hand, Japanese efforts to detach 
the Maritime Provinces were regarded udth almost as much suspicion 
in Great Britain as in the United States. Further, Anglo-American 
relations Avere closer than they had been before 1914, and as far as 
the Far East Avas concerned, -the-pbjectives of British and American 
policy Avere identical.,’^ Neither Power Avished to see Japan continue 
Russia’s policy of territorial expansion and closed spheres of "exploita¬ 
tion, of Avhich the Twenty-One Demands had been' disturbing 
'. evidence. In the, neAvbalancd of'Far Eastern forces, it was assumed 
, ; that. Anglo-American co-operation Avould be,sufficient to keep Japan : 
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were a brilliant success for American diplomacy. The ‘ open door' 
and China’s territorial integrity were demonstratively reaffirmed, 
and the Twenty-One Demands were watered down to the point that 
they no longer menaced Anglo-American trade. On the other hand, 
the 5: 5 ; 3 ratio for capital ships, coupled with the demilitarisation 
of Hong Kon^ and the Philippines, gave Japan naval predominance 
in home rvaters, and with it, complete security so long as Japan did 
not meditate expansion either in China or the South Seas. Even the 
development of Singapore and Pearl Harbour could not threaten 
that security, for both were clearly defensive measures to' protect 
existing interests. Singapore, in particular, w.ts designed as a bastion 
for the Dutch East Indies, Mal.aya and Australia. It could not have 
direct influence upon the future of the North Pacific. 

These were the positive aspects of the Washington Treaties; 
and since statesmen are not prophets, they cannot be condemned for 
failing to foresee the reassertion of Soviet influence in the Far East 
from 1924 onwards, or for failing to assess its possible methods and 
implications. The United States felt so secure in the position estab¬ 
lished at Washington that it was not thought necessary to reinforce 
the Treaties with either an Anglo-American alliance or an increase 
of American naval power in the Pacific. Finally, the treaties them¬ 
selves contained no machinery beyond vague provision for consulta¬ 
tion, if the terms should he broken in tfic future. 

So long as liberal governments in Japan pursued policies of co¬ 
operation in relation to China, no serious problems arose for solution. 
Japan's Siberian adventure was abandoned shortly after the Con¬ 
ference, and the three major Powers were primarily concerned with 
preserving the fiction of China’s political unity, and in controlling 
Soviet sponsored anti-foreign agitation along the China coast. If 
the foreign trade with China failed to expand to the proportions 
which had been hoped, this was attributed to the disturbed conditions 
in China, and not to the exclusionist policies of any Power. 

By 1931, however, the situation had become more menacing. 
Japan’s liberal statesmen were now completely discredited, and they 
were in process of being replaced by nominees of the militarist and 
expansionist cliques. Japan was seriously disturbed by the rise of 
Soviet power in the Far East, and also by the apparent success of 
Chinese Nationalism which threatened her position in Manchuria. 
The economic difficulties with which Great Britain was faced made 
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Japan’s swift success-exposed at one and the same time the weak- 
nesses of the League of . Nations and of the'Washington Treaty 
System.; It also made plain to the United States that she was again 
facing a major challenge'to the basic principles of her Far .Eastern , 
policy, that she was now the protagonist in resistance to a policy of 
continental expansion' to the detriment of American enterprise, and 
that she was as yet unprepared to meet it*. Viewed in this light the 
Stimson Doctrine was a confession, of failure, and the question 
whether Great Britain ‘let Stimson down’ becomes of acadeniic; 
significance. At this period neither the American administration nOr., 
American public opinion would have tolerated armed intervention in 
China in opposition to Japan. Moreover, from a realistic point of 
view, the possibilities of Manchuria did not warrant such a step, the . 
consequences of which Avere unpredictable. It is a characteristic of 
the foreign, policies of democracies that they require overwhelming 
and continued proof of bad faith before they are prepared to act, 
and by the time that they have decided upon action, the difficulties 
of action have immeasurably increased. 

It is the great merit of President Franklin Roosevelt’s successive 
administrations that they recognised the true nature of the Japanese 
challenge, that they evolved a positive policy to meet it, and that they 
took all necessary steps to enlighten American, opinion upon the issues ‘ 


at stake. The first .step tvas to strengthen America’s naval position 
in tlte.Pacific, by the adoption of the'principle of the '‘Two-Ocean 
Navy ' and by increasing ,,thc defensive strength of Pearl, Harbour 
and’other,Pacific bases. Since.also-it was clear that Japan’s,eyer- , 
extending . ambitions wentced. the safety of the Philippines, it. was 
necessary tbVreassure. the' Filipinos on, their political future, whilst, . 
postponing 'the “date for evacuation, . and associating; them ivith, 'the , 
future;;defence ofifhe Archipelago.' On the other hand, .much restraint. 
was ;necessafy; in dealing;^ forft was nb part of Roosevelt’s;, 
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to find Japan replaced by Soviet Russia. Moreover, the rapid 
deterioration of the situation in Europe made it plain that only 
limited assistance would he forthcoming from Great Britain or 
France, and that the United States might he called upon to defend ' 
the Dutch East Indies virtually alone. From this point of view, 
therefore, it was essential to maintain China’s resistance to the maxi¬ 
mum possible extent, without at the same time forcing Japan to try 
still more desperate expedients. Meanwhile, advantage must be 
taken of every favourable opportunity to induce Japan to relinquish 
her conquests in China, and to restore freedom of trade in Eastern 
Asia. The bait offered was more favourable terms for the supply 
of raw materials from the Dutch East Indies, though this must be 
so calculated that Japan Would not be able to build up her war 
reserves to an alarming degree. 

A policy dependent upon so many uncertainties could only be 
successful to a limited degree, and the extent to which it had been 
successful down to September 1939, is the measure of Roosevelt's 
• astuteness and tenacity of purpose. The outbreak of the Second 
World War brought new and delicate problems. So long as the 
Soviet Union was uncommitted, its Far Eastern intentions required 
the most careful studj'. In addition, both the British and the French 
positions in the Far East were seriously weakened, so that it was 
now nccessaty to consider the proEibility of a Japanese attack upon 
the Far Eastern possessions of both Powers. The United States 
was able to avert this until the fall of France, which exposed both 
Indo-China and Siam to Japanese infiltration, and accentuated 
China’s difficulties in maintaining her resistance. 

In the summer of 1941 events in the Pacific were rapidly moving 
towards a general war. Hitler’s attack on the Soviet Union left 
both Japan and the United States free to pursue their own differences 
without the intervention of a third party. The consolidation of 
Japanese power in Indo-China made it plain, that the ultimate 
objectives of Japanese ambitions were now to be found in Malaya, 
the Dutch East Indies, Australia and New Zealand, and perhaps 
also Burma and India. These were acquisitions which the United 
States could in no circumstances permit, for they would go far 
towards turning the Pacific into a Japanese lake. In view of the fact 
that a more favourable moment for a Japanese attack could scarcely 
be imagined, there was little hope that further temporising would 
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be successful and, on the other hand, there was reason to suppost 
that the Japanese would begin hostilities by a daring blow for nava' 
mastery in the Facificj as they had done Avhen attacking Russia ir 
1905. The administration at Washington therefore gave" repeatec 
warnings to those in control at Peaid Harbour to be on tlicir guarc 
—^^varnings whicla unfortunately were not given due weight by thi 
men on the spot. Meanwhile, the final negotiations between Japar 
and the United States merely emphasised the irreconcilable differenci 
in point of view between the two nations. The Japanese ashed for ar 
abandonment by the United States of all aid to China, which woulc 
thus become a closed area for Japanese exploitation, together witf 
the recognition of Japan’s spedal position in the Dutch East Indiei 
—a step which could only have led in due course to Japanese contro 
of the whole of South Eastern Asia. Roosevelt, on the other hand 
demanded that the Japanese should abandon all their conquests sinc« 
1931, and restore freedom of trade in Eastern Asia, in return foi 
the assurance of security, and more favourable terms for trade witl 
Eastern Asia than the Japanese had hitherto enjoj^cd. Tliere was nc 
reason to suppose that Japan, now on the flood tide of success, would 
find such an offer attractive; but if the developments of the pasi 
nine years meant anything, they meant that the United States hac 
finished with hesitations and that she was now determined to main' 
tain her policy in Eastern Asia by whatever force might be necessary 
The Japanese accepted the challenge and struck at Pearl Harboin 
on 7th December, 1941. The Japanese, from their point of view 
had no alternative.. Still less had the United States, if she was tc 
remain a major Pacific Power. The recoi'd of no other Powei 
.shows similar reluctance to maintain policies by force. If the United 
States to-day is unchallengcably the strongest Power in the Pacific 
it is because her opponents have forced her to show her enormoul 
latent strength in spite of American reluctance over a long period oi 
international instability. The victories of Midway and the Cora 
Sea, and the bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki have given the 
United States responsibilities in the preservation of peace in Easterr 
Asia which she cannot relinquish. 

It is one of the most striking characteristics of a system of'powei 
politics that fresh challenges to the policy of a major Power emerge 
from the destruction of a major opponent. In 1905 Japan had 
rolled back the Russian threat to Southern Manchuria, Korea 
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and Northern China, but had then declared her true intentions by 
co-operating with her recent opponent to exclude Anglo-American 
enterprise from Manchuria. The final destruction of Russian 
Imperialist policies by the Russian Revolution had merely enlarged 
Japan’s appetite for dominion and commercial monopoly. The 
Japanese surrender in 1945 put an end to Japanese imperialism only 
to leave the United States face to face with the Soviet Union in all 
the traditional theatres of conflict. 

Immediately beSore the Japanese surrender Great Britain was 
engaged in the recovery of Burma, and was about to launch an 
invasion of Malaya. After the surrender these forces were diverted 
for the preservation of order in Malaya, Indo-China and the Dutch 
East Indies. The American forces had fought their way to the 
threshold of the metropolitan territory of Japan itself. The occupa¬ 
tion of Japan was therefore predominantly an American operation, 
and the policy of the occupying Powers has therefore been almost 
exclusively an American policy, executed by General MacArthur. 
Further, the circumstances of the surrender involved the abandon¬ 
ment by the United States of carefully prepared plans for the pro- ' 
-gressive administration of Japan which would have coincided with 
conquest. The complete surrender left J.ipan’s administrative 
machine intact, and General MacArthur has chosen to work through 
it. The occupying Power has issued commands, which have been 
put into force by Japanese officials themselves. There has, therefore, 
been no parallel between the occupation of Germany, following 
surrender, and the occupation of Japan. Moreover, although there 
was widespread discussion in the United States of the part played 
by the Emperor in the plans of Japan’s militarists, the decision was 
taken to retain the monarchy and to transform it into a constitutional 
regime. This was done smoothly and with extreme rapidity, follow¬ 
ing which the occupying Power issued commands for far-reaching 
social and political reforms, aiming at the destroctitm of the poww 
of the military cliques and the great industrial combines. Broadly, 
it may be said that the occupying Power has sought to introduce . 
a bourgeois democracy, operating through the forms of a limited 
monarchy, and to improve the lot of the small farmer by destroying 
the stranglehold which the landlords and the moneylenders had 
obtained over Japanese agriculture. In the cities General MacArthur 
has destroyed the arms industry and has set Japanese light industries 
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Russia is the occupying Power in the north, and the United States 
is the occupying Power in the south. In the north the Soviet has 
established a regime closely resembling that which has been adopted 
by Russian satellites in Eastern Europe. Recently, this regime has 
proclaimed Korea an independent republic of Communist structure 
and allied to the Soviet Union. In the south the United States 
has established a bourgeois democratic republic, which is in bitter 
opposition to the regime in the north. To-day, therefore, Korea has 
resumed her former status as the cockpit of Asia, where the rivalries 
of major Powers are fought out. The prospect for Korea is one of 
division and internal disorder, similar to that prevailing in Greece. 

Meanwhile, China has become a major theatre in which Sovict- 
American rivalries can be prosecuted. It is beyond controversy 
that General Marshall strove disinterestedly and tvith resolution 
to bring Nationalists ,md Communists into agreement. Unfortu¬ 
nately, his efforts were unsuccessful, and the situation has since 
deteriorated. American policy is unequivocally directed towards the 
establishment in China of a democratic regime. The United States 
^ has therefore urged the Nationalist Government to put into operation 
at the earliest possible moment a democratic constitution, which will 
terminate the dictatorship of the Kuo min tang. This has now been 
done, but the constitution is virtually a”dead letter, and the civil war 
has continued. Early in 1948, the Communists had secured control 
of virtually the whole of Manchuria and much of Northern China. 
The-Chinese problem presents difficulties which can only be solved 
by the adoption of a common policy by the Soviet Union 
and the United States. Measures of assistance, financial, civil and 
military, which have been given by America to Nationalist China, 
and which are urgently necessary for China’s recovery, are viewed 
in Moscow as instances of American imperialism, prompted by a 
desire to open China to American enterprise and by a desire to 
strengthen Nationalist China as a barrier to the spread of Soviet 
influence in Eastern Asia. Conversely, Soviet support of Communist 
China, now extensive and increasing, is regarded by the United 
States as the encouragement of Chinese separatism and as evidence 
that the Soviet inherits Czarist Russia’s ambitions in Eastern Asia. 
In China, Korea and Japan, therefore, there arc the clearest indica¬ 
tions of the threatening struggle of to-morrow, which can be averted 
only by patience, restraint and confidence between the protagonist?. 
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Whether these qualities will be shown, no one can foretell. The 
precedents are not favourable, but history is not hn infallible guide. 
But, for better or for worse, the United States has now crossed the 
Pacific, and her outposts are upon the continental soil of East Asia. 

A survey of Anglo-American relations with China and other Far 
Eastern Powers during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries shows 
that these two stales have consistently upheld the theory 'of com¬ 
mercial equality of opportunity, and that they have sought to 
preserve the territorial integrity of China. In waging the first 
Anglo-Chinese war the British Government took the earliest possible 
opportunity of urging that it sought no exclusive privileges, and in' 
fact privileges identical with those conceded to Great Britain by the 
Treaty of Nanking were obtained by the other leading foieign 
Powers with interests in China immediately after the war. This 
would have been quite impossible had it not been for the British 

ji 

initiative. Similarlj'-, after the Anglo-Ficnch expedition of 1856-8 
the other treaty Powers were again successful in obtaining revised 
treaties. The smaller treaty Powers have consistently followed the 
Anglo-American lead, as 'indeed they did even before treaty days, 
and it may be added that the attitude of Great Britain and the 
United States was decisive in preventing the break-up of China after 
the Boxer Rebellion. It has already been pointed out that Czarist 
Russia and Japan pursued different policies in China, and there is 
evidence that Germany had already embarked upon a similar line of 
action, particularly in Shantung. The destruction of Germany’s 
position in China during the war of 1914-18 and the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion left Japan as the only state still pursuing a policy aiming at tlie 
creation of an exclusive sphere of political and economic domination, 
and the Twenty-One Demands showed that this aimed at no less than 
the subjugation of the whole of China. To counter this, the Wash¬ 
ington Conference not only compelled Japan to relinquish a number 
of the riglits in China that she had gained by the Twenty-One 
Demands, but also emphatically reaffirmed the Anglo-American 
policy of equality of opportunity, and the maintenance of China’s 
territorial integrity. Down to 1922, however, it was abundantly 
plain that the United States was not prepared to support its policies 
in the Far East in the case of extremity by force, and therefore tlie 
initiative was necessarily taken by Great Britain. The situation was 
not made easier by the fact that from 1919 onwards Great Britain 
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was a member of the League of Nations and played no small part in 
establishing League policies. Although the United States adopted 
a similar attitude in international affairs as that of the League, 
there was no joint action, and indeed the mere prospect of joint 
action was sufficient to revive Isolationist fears in the United States. 
This, coupled with the aloofness of the Soviet Union at the time of 
the Manchurian episode, made it possible for Japan to act swiftly 
and with success. Even after Japan’s renewed attack upon China in 
1937, at a time when the League was increasingly preoccupied with 
the complexities of the European situation, there was still no identity 
of action between Great Britain and the United States, and when 
the United States warship Panay was sunk, and the British warship 
Ladybird was attacked by the Japanese, the United States adminis¬ 
tration was unahlc to accept an offer of joint action by the British 
Foreign Secretary for fear of acting in advance of American opinion. 
In no small part, therefore, the weaknesses of Western diplomacy 
in meeting the Japanese advance were due to the fact that whilst 
Great Britain and the United States had a similar outlook upon the 
Far Eastern question, it was found impossible to achieve a Joint 
foreign policy which would be supported by combined action in 
case of necessity, with the resources that each controlled, and from 
the bases that were at their command. It was only after Germany 
had overrun Holland, Belgium and France in 1940, and the menace 
of Japanese aggression in respect of Indo-China, Malaya and Nether* 
lands-India had made it clear to all sections of American opinion 
that the Japanese threat was a direct one to American sccurit}', that 
joint conversations for mutual defence became possible and that the 
United States administration was able to take a progressively stronger 
line in dealing with the Japanese claims. Whatever joint conver¬ 
sations took place before the Japanese attack on 7th December 1941, 
however, were of an emergency nature only, and they proved 
insufficient to stem the Japanese onrush. 

The recent war has brought about swift and far-reaching changes 
in the political structure of the Pacific. The Philippines have 
regained their independence, but the United States is still interested 
in their defence against e.xternal attack. The former German posses¬ 
sions in Micronesia, which Japan held under mandate in the 
inter-war period, have passed into American occupation, and the 
United States has indicated her intention to retain them for defence 
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naval power. What is true of Australia is true to some extent of 
New Zealand and Canada. 

All these considerations emphasise the identity of objectives in 
the Pacific policies of the United States and Great Britain. They 
also indicate the extent to which their interests are interlocked. In 
the course of the Second World War, there Was widespread discus¬ 
sion of the possibility of establishing a Pacific Council of itll the 
Powers tvith Far Eastern interests, operating within an overriding 
international system. Hopes of such a system have already vanished 
along with the unity of ‘ the Big Three,’ and in the immediate 
future, policies in the Pacific, as elsewhere, will be prosecuted by the 
traditional methods, though perhaps with some change in termin- 
olog}’. This would seem to stress the need for the closest Anglo- 
American co-operation; perhaps even for a comprehensive alliance 
between the United States, Great Britain, and the three British 
Dominions. There are, however, manifest obstacles to this. The 
tradition of immunity from alliances is still strong in the United 
States. So is opposition to the underwriting of ‘ British imperialism,’ 
in spite of the fact that British imperialism has long been dead, and 
that to-day British overseas possessions illustrate, in a striking degree, 
successive stages of a policy of emancipation. Conversely, another 
obstacle to closer -association might well be the growth of American 
imperialism. The United States is to-day so strong in the Pacific, 
that Americans might well contend that they have no need to seek 
British assistance, ahd that to seek it would be to fetter their 
freedom of action unnecessarily. It is Powers of lesser stature that feel 
the ovenvhelmlng need for effective international government, and 
consciousness of this need has grown In Great Britain as its power 
has diminished. In the second half of the twentieth century, there¬ 
fore, there will be voices which will urge British opinion to bervare 
of getting entangled in America’s wars. Thus, once again, there may 
be no formal expression of co-operation in the Pacific, even though the 
policies of the two nations closely approximate. Nevertheless, the 
ultimate decisions will be made by the United States. 
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The representatives of the Govemmetit of the United ..States-and', 
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November the Japanese Ambassador communicated to tlie Secretary 
of State proposals in regard to temporary measures to be taken 
respectively by the Government of Japan and by the Government 
of the United States, which measures are understood to have been 
designed to accomplish the purposes above indicated. 

The Government of the United States most earnestly desires 
to contribute to the promotion and maintenance of peace and stability 
in the Pacific area, and to afford every opportunity for the continu¬ 
ance of discussions with tlie Japanese Government directed towards 
working out a broad-gauge programme of peace throughout the 
Pacific area. The proposals which were presented by the Japanese 
Ambassador on 20th November contain some features which, in the 
opinion of this government, conflict with the fundamental prindples 
which form a part of the general settlement under consideration and 
to which each government has declared that it is committed. The 
Government of the United States believes that the adoption of such 
proposals would not be likely to contribute to the ultimate objectives 
of ensuring peace under law, order, and justice in the Pacific area, 
and it suggests that further effort be made to resolve our divergences 
of views in regard to the practical application of the fundamental 
principles already mentioned. 

With this object in view the Government of the United States 
offers for the consideration of the Japanese Government a plan of 
a broad but simple settlement covering the entire Pacific area as one 
practical exemplification of a programme which this government 
envisages as something to be worked out during our further conver¬ 
sations. 

The plan therein suggested represents an effort to bridge the 
gap between our draft of 21st June 1941 and the Japanese draft of 
25th September by making a new approach to the essential problems 
underlying a comprehensive Pacific settlement. This plan contains 
provisions dealing with the practical application of the fundamental 
principles which we have agreed in our conversations constitute the 
only sound basis for worth-while international relations. We hope 
that in this way progress towards reaching a meeting of minds 
between our two government may be e.xpcdlted. 
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, - '.Section I' - '-; -.j/-''"") 

' Drnft Mutual Declaration of Policy :. 

The Government of the United States and tlic Govetnriient of 
Japan both being solicitous, for the peace of the Pacific affirm that 
their national policies are directed towards lasting and extehsivc 
peace throughout the Pacific area, that they have no. territorial 
designs in that area, that they have no intention of threatening: 
other countries or of using military force aggressively against any 
ncighhouring nation, and that, accordingly, in their national policies' 
they will actively support and give practical application to the follow-^ 
ing fundamental principles upon which their relations with, each 
other and with aU other governments arc based: 

1. The principle of inviolability of territorial integrity, and 
so.yereignty of -each and all nations. 

2. The principle of non-interference in the internal affairs of 

;;pther countries.. ' . ,' 

,3. . The principle of reliance upon international co-operatibn 
..^nd conciliation for . the prevention and pacific Scttlenrent of con¬ 
troversies', and. for .improvement of international conditions by 
^peaceful, mcthbds and'processes'., ■ ' . 

The,,Government of .Japan and the Government of the United- 
States-have; agreed that towards eliminating chronic, political insta- 
.bility,-;;preventihg recurrent .economic collapse, and providing, a basis- 
for .pehCe, fhey'will actively .siipport.and practically apply -the JOlIpWr 
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2. The principle of international economic co-operation and 
abolition of extreme nationalism as expressed in excessive trade 
restrictions. 

3. The principle of non-discriminatory access by all nations 
to raw material supplies. 

4. The principle of full protection of the interests of consuming 
countries and populations as regards the operation of international 
commodity agreements. 

5. The principle of establishment of such institutions and 

arrangements of international finance as may lend aid to the essential 
enterprises and the continuous development of all countries and may 
permit payments through processes of trade consonant with the 
welfare of all countries. v 


Section II 

Steps to be taken by the Government of the United States and by the 
Government of Japan 

The Government of the United States and the Government of 
Japan propose to take steps as follows: 

1. The Government of the United States and the Government 
of Japan will endeavour to conclude a multilateral non-aggression 
pact among the British Empire, China, Japan, the Netherlands, 
the Soviet Union, Thailand, and the United States. 

2. Both governments will endeavour to conclude among the 
American, British, Chinese, Japanese, the Netherland and Thai 
Governments an agreement whereunder each of the governments 
would pledge itself to respect the territorial integrity of French 
Indo-China, and, in the event that there should develop a threat 
to the territorial integrity of French Indo-China, to enter into 
immediate consultation with a view to taking such measures as 
may be deemed necessary and advisable to meet tile threat in question. 
Such agreement would provide also that each of the governments 
party to the agreement would not seelror accept preferential treat¬ 
ment in its trade or economic relations with Indo-China and would 
use its influence to obtain for each of the signatories equality of 
treatment in trade and commerce with French Indo-China. 
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,5. .Both governments will give up all extra-territdrial righte'in ' 
China,, including rights and interesis in "and with regard to .inter-; 
national .settlements and concessions, and rights under the BoSer.. 
'Protocol of 1901. , , ' . ' 

. Both governments will endeavour to obtain the agreement of, 
the British and other governments to, give up extra-territorial rights 
in China, including rights in international settlements and in conr. 
cessions and under the Boxer Protocol of 1901. ; 

6. Tire Government of the United States and the Governmeitt 
of Japan will enter into negotiations, for the conclusion betvyeen 
the United States and Japan of a trade agreement, based upon 
reciprocal most-favoured-nation treatment and reduction of trade, 
barriers by both countries, including an undertaking by the United 

. States to bind raw silk of the, free list, , , - 

7. The Government of the United States and the Government.; 

of Japan will, respectively, remove the freezing restrictions pii 
Japanese funds in the United States and on American funds in ' 
Japan. , 

, . 8; Both governments will agree upon a plan for the stahilisatipn 
of the dollar-yen rate,-with .the allocation of funds adequate for this ; 
purpose, half to be Supplied by Japan and half by the United States. 

.„ ‘ 9s. Both; governments,wilhagree that no. agreement which either 
has concluded' 'with .any third Power .or Powers shall be interpreted-, 
hy it .in' siich ai,way,..'as the fundamental purpose', 

, of .this -’agreement,','-the establishm^^ and preservation of,: peace', 
. i^rpughput- the :Pac^^^ ' •. . . , 

! vBpdi'Cgpycrnmenfs cause, biiier ' 

;Xgoyemments'\to .adher.e Jtpydndfto ;practical application to the;..- 
iib'asic pdliticaPahd iecdhopaid ptihciples'^s^ this aereement. • 
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THE JAPANESE REPLY OF 7th DECEMBER 1941 
Memorandum 

1. The Government of Japan, prompted by a genuine desire 
to come to an amicable understanding with the Government of 
the United States in order that the Hvo countries by their joint 
efforts may secure the peace of the Pacific area and thereby con¬ 
tribute towards the realisation of world peace, has continued negotia¬ 
tions with the utmost sincerity since April last with the Government 
of the United States regarding the adjustment of Japanese-American 
relations and the stabilisation of the Pacific area. 

The Japanese Government has the honour to state frankly its 
views concerning the claims the American Government has persist¬ 
ently maintained as well as the measures the United States and 
Great Britain have taken towards Japan during tliese eight months. 

2. It is the immutable policy of the Japanese Government to 
ensure the stability of East Asia and to promote world peace and 
thereby to enable all nations to find each its proper place in the 
world. 

Ever since the China affair broke out owing to the failure on the 
part of China to comprehend Japan’s true intentions, the Japanese 
•Government has striven for the restoration of peace and it has 
consistently exerted its best efforts to prevent the extension of war¬ 
like disturbances. It was also to that end that in September last year 
Japan concluded the Tripartite Pact tvith Germany and Italy. 

However, both the United States and Great Britain have re¬ 
sorted to cveiy possible measure to assist the Chungking regime so 
as to obstruct the establishment of a general peace between Japan 
and China, interfering with Japan’s constructive endeavours to¬ 
wards the stabilisation of East Asia. Exerting pressure on the 
Netherlands-Indies, or menacing French Indo-China, they have 
attempted to frustrate Japan’s aspiration to the ideal of common 
prosperity with these regions. Furthennorc, when Japan in accord¬ 
ance with its protocol with France took measures of joint defence 
of French Indo-China, both the American and British Governments, 
wilfully misinterpreting it as a thre.at to their own possessions, and 
inducing the Netherlands Government to follow suit, they enforced 
the assets freezing order, thus severing economic relations with 
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Japan. While manifesting thus an obviously hostile attitude, these 
countries' have strengdiened their military preparations perfecting 
an encirclement of Japan, and have brought about a situation which 
endangers the veiy existence of the Empire. 

Nevertheless, to facilitate a speedy settlement, the Premier of 
Japan proposed, in August last, to meet the President of the United 
States for a discussion of important problems between the fevo coun¬ 
tries coveiing the entire Pacific area. However, the American 
Government, wdiile accepting in principle the Japanese proposal, 
insisted that the meeting should take place after an agreement of 
view had been reached on fundamental questions. 

3. Subsequently, on 25th September, the Japanese Government 
submitted a proposal based on the formula proposed by the American 
Government, taking fully into consideration past American claims 
and also incorporating Japanese views. Repeated discussions proved 
of no avail in producing readily an agreement of view. The present 
Cabinet, therefore, submitted a revised proposal, moderating still 
further the Japanese claims regarding the principal points of difficulty 
in the negotiation and endeavoured strenuously to reach a settlement. 
But the American Government, adhering steadfastly to its original 
assertions, failed to display In the slightest degi'ce a spirit of con¬ 
ciliation. The negotiation made no progress. 

Therefore the Japanese Government, rvith a view to doing its 
utmost for averting a crisis in Japancse-Amerrean relations, sub¬ 
mitted on 20th November still another proposal in order to arrive 
at an equitable solution of the more essential and urgent questions 
which, simplifying its previous proposal, stipulated the following 
points: 

1. The Governments of Japan and the United States undertake 
not to despatch armed forces into any of the regions, excepting 
French Indo-China, in the South-Eastern Asia and the Southern 
Pacific area. 

2. Both governments shall co-operate with the view to securing 
the acquisition in the Netherlands Tast Indies of those goods and 
commodities of which the two countries are in need. 

3. Both governments mutually undertake to restore commercial 
relations to those prevailing prior to the freezing of assets. 

The Government, of the United States shall supply Japan the 
required quantity of oil. 


I 
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4. The Government of the United States undertakes not to 
resort to measures and actions prejudicial to the endeavours for the 
restoration of general peace between Japan and China. 

5. The Japanese Government undertakes to withdraw troops 
now stationed in French Indo-China upon either the restoration 
of peace between Japan and China or the cstabli^ment of an 
equitable peace in the Pacific area; and it is prepared to remove the 
Japanese troops in the southern part of French Indo-China to the 
northern part upon the conclusion of the present agreement. 

As regards China, the Japanese Government, while expressing 
its readiness to accept the offer of the President of the United States 
to act as ‘introducer’ of peace between Japan and China as was 
previously suggested, asked fof an undertaking on the part of the 
United States to do nothing prejudicial to the restoration of Sino- 
Japanese peace when the two parties have commenced direct negotia¬ 
tions. 

The American Government not only rejected the above-mentioned 
new proposal, but made known its intention to continue its aid to 
Chiang JCai-shek; and in' spite of its suggestion mentioned above, 
withdrew the offer of the President to act as so-called ‘ introducer ’ 
of peace between Japan and China, pleading that the time was not 
yet ripe for it. Finally, on 26th November, in an attitude to impose 
upon the Japanese Government those principles it has persistently 
maintained, the American Government made a proposal totally 
ignoring Japanese claims, which is a source of profound regret to 
the Japanese Government. 

4. From the beginning of the present ncgotiationsnhe Japanese 
Government has always maintained an attitude of fairness and 
moderation, and did its best to reach a settlement, for which it 
made all possible concessions often in spite of great difficulties. As 
for the China question which constitutes an important subject of 
the negotiation, the Japanese Government showed a most concilia¬ 
tory attitude. As for the principle of non-discrimination in inter¬ 
national commerce, advocated by the American Government, the 
Japanese Government expressed its desire to see the said principle 
applied throughout the world, and declared that along with the 
actual practice of this prindple in the world, the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment would endeavour to apply the same in the Pacific area, includ¬ 
ing China, and made it clear that Japan had no intention of e-xcluding 



^ from Ghiria; .fecon6mi(^ '■^tivitk^^bf^tlri^pPtf^rs^ 
"equitable tasis. ,Fui-tlVcfniore, as regards klicjquestm^^^ of■.with'Hmving - 
troops from. French Iiido-Qiinai'^flk^i'Japane^rGpjvc 
volunteered, as mentioned, above, to carry^^ huFaft' irrimcdiale evaciia-- 
tion of troops from Soudicrn Frehc^/|ndp^Chmi.;aS ^ 
easing the-situatioh. x.;,; 

If is presumed that the spirit of conqhktion exhibited itq: A 
utmost degree by the Japanese Government in' all. these maftefsi 
is fully appreciated by the American;Governmeht^ 

On the other hand., the American Government,: always holding; 
fast to theories in disregard of realities, and refusing., to. yield-an; 
inch on its impractical principles,, caused undue delayjn the negofia-: 
tions. It is difficult to understand this attitude of ■ the American 
Government, and the Japanese Government desires to call the atteik 
tion of the American Government especially to the following.points::; 

1. The American Government advocates in the name, of w6rid 
peace those principles favourable to it and urges upon'the. Japanese 
Government the acceptance thereof. The peace of the world- luay; 
be brought about only by discovering a mutually acceptable lorrhula 
through recognition of the reality of the situation and mutual appre-: 
elation of one another’s position. An attitude such as ignores realities 
and imposes one’s selfish views upon others will scarcely, serve the 
purpose of facilitating the consummation of negotiations.. 

Of the various principles put forward by the American GbveVhf 
ment as a basis of the Japanese-American' agreement,/there' .hfc' 
some which the Japanese Government is ready to accept in principle,; 
but in view of the world’s^ actual condition it kerns only a Utopian' 
ideal on the part of the American Government to attempt to force' 
their immediate adoption. . ' ^ 

Again, the proposal to conclude a .multilateral non-aggression 
pact between Japan, the United States, Great Britain,; Ghina|/the' 
Soviet Union, the Netherlands and Thailand, which, is patterned; 
after the old concept of collective security,'is, far removed froiii; the; 
realities of Fast Asia. 

2. The American proposal contained a kipulation which stafesj 
' Both governments will agree that no agreement, which either ..has 
concluded with any third Power or Powers, shall be Jntefp.rdte.d 
by it in such a way as to conflict; with- the, fundamental , .purpp^ 
of this agreement,-the/establishment and; preseryatipn; .of/ peace^ 
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througliout the Pacific area.’ It is presumed that the above provision 
has been proposed with a view to restrain Japan from fulfilling its 
obligation under the Tripartite Pact when the United States partici¬ 
pates in the war in Europe, and, as such, it cannot be accepted by 
the Japanese Government. 

The American Government, obsessed with its own views and 
opinions, may be said to be scheming for the extension of the war. 
While it seeks, on the one hand, to secure its rear by stabilising 
the Pacific area, it is engaged, on the other hand, in aiding Great 
Britain and preparing to attack, in the name of self-defence, Ger¬ 
many and Italy, two Powers that arc striving to establish a New 
Order in Europe. Such a policy is totally at variance witli the ma'ny 
principles upon which the American Government proposes to found 
the stability of the Pacific area through peaceful means. 

3. Whereas the American Government, under die principles 
it rigidly upholds, objects to settle international issues through 
military pressure, it is exercising in other nations pressure by econ¬ 
omic power. Recourse to such pressure as a means of dealing with 
international relations should be condemned,.as it is at times more 
inhumane than militar)’ pressure. 

4. It is impossible not to reach the conclusion that the American 
Government desires to maintain and strengthen, in coalition with 
Great Britain and other Poweis, its dominant position it has hitherto 
occupied not only in China but in other areas of East Asia. It is a 
fact of history that the countries of East Asia for the past hundred 
years or more have been compelled to observe the status quo under 
the Anglo-American policy of imperialistic c.\ploitation and to sacri¬ 
fice themselves to the prosperity of the tno nations. The Japanese 
Got'crnmcnt cannot tolerate the perpetuation of such a situation 
since it directly runs counter to Japan’s fundamental policy to enable 
all nations to enjoy each its proper place in the world. 

The stipula'tion proposed by the American Government relative 
to French Indo-China is a good exemplification of the above- 
mentioned American policy. Thus the six countries—Japan, the 
United States, Great Britain, the Netherlands, China and Thailand 
—excepting France, should undertake among themselves to respect 
the territorial integrity, and sovereignty of French Indo-China and 
equality of treatment in trade and commerce would be tantamount to 
placing the territorj' under the joint guarantee of the governments 



six^countri^^;' ^^jt; .from^il^ 

^totall|lign6i^^:'tlie ;pbsitidn "^of':|jari^ ;^nateepteWey:to^^tKe| 

'Jaiwn6sfe;’Gorerrimejit -iii; ^lat such an -aiMig^wit 

cbnsiderek' as an^eirtensioh. to'Jrdhi^-Ihyo^Gliiiti^ 

to.' the ‘ 'Nine ^ Power Treaty.; structure ".whicE'is- 'the.;., chief’;,:factor:.; 

hesponsibk for the present, predicament; of/Edst'AsiEr.Tr- V c^ 

5. ,: All the items demanded of-Japan byf the .Ahieficah Goyem^^^ 
ment regarding China,, such \as wholesale eyacuatioril oh ttM^^ 
unconditional application;of.the principle .Or non-discrimination.vni^ 
international commerce, ignored the,actual conditions of'tlhina, and;- 
are calculated to destroy Japan’s position as the;,'stabilisirtg TictOr 
of East Asia. The attitude of the Ametican Gpvernmcht in demandy? 
ing Japan not to support militarily, politically, ror economically:,any ^ 
.regime other than the regime at Chungldrig, disregarding thereby;; 
the existence of the Nanking Government, shatters the .yerjr basis of ■; 
the present negotiation. This demand of, the Atnei'icah Governffleph '.'. 
falling, as it does, in line with its ahove-mentioned refusal-W ceaS'e.,; 
from aiding the. Chungking regime, demonstrates clearly the inteutioh-' 
-of the American Government to obstruct the restoration'pf-.normah: 

relations between Japan and China and the return of peace to EaJslK. 
Asia; . .' 

6. In brief, the American proposal contains certain SLCGeptahleV; 
items, such as those concerning commerce, including the .'concluslori 
of a trade agreement, mutual removal of tire freezing i-estnctipns, > 
and stabilisation of yen and dollar exchange, or the abolitioh of, 
extra-territorial, rights in China.. On. the, other hand, however, the , 
proposaPin question ignores Japan’s sacrifices in the four-years o^ *^he-f 
China affair, menaces the -Empire’s existence itself Und- disparkges ■ 
its honour aiid-, prestige. - Therefore, viewed- ur ftsf.entirety f;the f 
Japanese Government regreth tHat. it cannot actepf the'jprppp^ 

.^sis of. negotiation. ■:/ ' -v-;. "--rV/' ■-'‘V;-'" "v 

■ 7.; The;^ Japanese . Qpvprniueht,: in its dcsife ^fpf.>h eafly^'dbrM 

tdusioir ,,of .fthh. negotiatidn,f;pfbposed, -:simuitam;pUsiy;^.dvifir 

: cpncIiisipn.;.of ;^tlh JdpahMe^Aineripanlnbgdtia^nf ^agrPehiehlsf^to 

signedwith; ,:Grcat-;E,fitdiny,;aiid;othef;-~i 
;.;prbiK)Sar;\ybs\; j^bjptedi fry. phe f^efibkhsGpveif^ 
siime >fly ~_:f^efican; jGpyenfmbirt'JJias; inbde: 

as,;afresultf;of;fre^Cni^^i4tiphs^itH^ 
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catering to the wishes of the Chungking regime in the question 
of China, it must be concluded that all these countries are at one 
with the United States in ignoring Japan’s position. 

8. Obviously, it is the intention of the American Government to 
conspire with Great Britain and other countries to obstruct Japan’s 
efforts towards the establishment of peace through the creation of a 
New Order in East Asia, and especially to preserve Anglo-American 
rights and interests by keeping Japan and China at war. This 
intention has been revealed clearly during the course of the present 
negotiation. Thus, the earnest hope of the Japanese Government 
to adjust Japanese-American relations and to preserve and promote 
the peace of the Pacific through co-operation with the American 
Government has finally been lost. 

The Japanese Government regrets to have to notify hereby the 
American Government that in view of the attitude of the American 
Government it cannot but consider that it is impossible to reach 
an agreement through further negotiations. 



APPENDIX'TW.& 

THE NEW ■ JAPANESE CONSTITHflON 

We, the Japanese people, acting through our duly ■elfe'cted 'r^p're^^^^ 
-sentatives in the National Diet, determined, that tv^e .shall secure 
ourselves and our postent3' the fruits of peaceful co-operhtion' with 
all nations and the blessings of liberty throughout this land, and 
resolved that never again shall we be visited With the horrors of;:war, 
through the action of government, do proclaim the sovereignty'dl 
the people’s will and do ordain and establish this .constitution founded 
upon the universal principle that government is' a sacred trust,, the 
authority for which is derived from the people, the powers of which 
are exercised by the representatives of the pepple and the . benefits 
ot which src hy the people and we reject and' evoke rail 

constitutions, laws, Ordinances, and rescripts in conflict Iterewithil, 
Desiring peace fpr all time and, fully conscious of the high Jde^s 
controlling human relationships now stirring mankind; We -.haye 
, determined to rely for our security and survival upon the justice 
and good faith of the peace-loving peoples,of the worldi We desire 
to occupy an honoured place in an international society designed 
and dedicated to the preservation of peace and the banishment of 
tyranny and slavery, oppression and intolerance for all time ffom^the 
earth. We. recognise and acknowledge that all* peopled have " the 
right to live in peace free from fear and ;Want. 5 

We hold that no people is responsible to.’itself alone but .'that 
laws of political morality are umyersal "and -tha^^ to such 

laws is incumbent upon all peoples who would;^^ 
sovereignty and jiistify their spyefeigh relatiphship other pephlesi 
- To -these high pfincipies.;fahd .purposed,jhpahese 'people 
. pledge our natiohaXhongurj .detefmiried^^';^^^^^ 
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CHAPTrR 1 
THE EMPEROR 

Article i. The Emperor shall be the symbol of the State ainl of 
the unity of-the people, deriving his position from the sovereign utIJ 
of the people. 

Article II. The Imperial Throne shall be dynastic and succeeded 
to in accordance tvith the Imperial House Laiv passed by the Diet. 

Article hi. The advice and approval of the Cabinet shall be 
required for all acts of the Emperor in matters of State and the 
Cabinet shall be responsible therefor. 

Article iv. The Emperor shall perform only such State functions 
as are provided for in this Constitution. Never shall he have powers 
related to government. 

The Emperor may delegate his functions as may be provided by 
latv. 

Article v. When, in accordance with the Imperial House Law, 
& Re.gency is established, the Rejicnt shall exercise his functions jn 
the Emperor’s name. 'In this case, paragraph one of the preceding 
‘article will be applicable. 

Article VI. The Emperor shall appoint the Prime Minister as 
designated by the Diet. 

Article vn. The Erapeior with the advice and approval of the 
Cabinet .shall perform the following functions of State on behalf 
of the people. 

Promulgation of amendments of the Constitution, laws, Cabiiict 
orders, and treaties; 

Convocation of the Diet; 

Dissolution of the House of Representatives; 

Proclamation of general elections; 

Attestation of the appointment and dismissal of Ministers of 
State, Ambassadors, and other officials as provided for by laty; 

Attestation of general and special amnesty commutation of pun¬ 
ishment, reprieve and restoration of rights; 

Awarding of honours; 

Receiving Foreign Ambassadors and Ministers; 

Performance of ceremonial functions. 
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imperial ^;lioiise;^ivii?-;vgTe^i^t|;^^ 

;hereB3^ witlmt#'^ I 


■ ■ ■; W;: ^ ;;dHApf:^^2^;V; 


“'Vr7ML''rV' 


Article ix.. 'V^ar> as a;sovereign ng^t ,pf/the natipn' andv.tKCjffiicat- y^^^ 
or use of force is ioxpver ■refiounced^as^a'.niean^pRsfefflirtK^ 

with other nations.- ■ '' ' ,' '' 'l'-',::'.'y'";.:''[.[x'y- 

The maintenance of land,' sea^ 'anT'air'fo^eSi';^hs7^eU7 
war potential will never be authorised^ Thd^ri^'pf/belUgei^c^ 
the State will not be recognised/ , :'.7;.. r /51 

Chapter ■3 ;■-; 

I 'duties' of TiaD 

Article X. The people shall not be prevented'from'.'eh^ 

of the fundamental human rights. These fundamentai.hufiMmfi^^ 

guaranteed to the people b}' this constitution - shall, 

upon the people of this and future/genemtidhs' as/etemd-landt^^^ 

violate rights. ' ■ ■’ ’-■7' ■ 

Article Xi.. The enjoyment of the freedom’and righfe/guarhhtee^^^^ 
to the people by this constitution shall ;be niairita:iried; by/itlie’;,etemal//>/ 
vigilance ^ vt./'J,i..- 


of these freedoros and/i rights,/-and ;shan/always,..jbe\/mpdnsible/;:fdr./ 
utilising' them/for,•the/pubHc/weffarei;t^///;//^//,v;/i/;/'//^//'-/:’/’vr:-?i;c3^^^ 

Article XII. -All,, of tfe people shall, fe/^pe^d'/as/ir^idh^ 

. apd, their right to dife,'/ liberty^:and' the/pUrluit/of diaphinesR/^^ 


legidatioh-and; in'.governmental affairs. 

■ Article/ 3bii.7/'AILnatujal'/^ersbitK/,'a^^^^^ and..-.,; 

;. thcre/:shall :lie' no/ disOTminati^nn/pbiit^/;^h(»hih.dr/^ 

/v /tions hccause/of;;ihc^/;GreM//S^ii|dCi4:;^tu^'dr/f^ify^^rig^ 
right of peerage shall from this time forth embody within itself any 
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national or civic power or government nor shall peerage extend 
heyond the lives of those now in being. No privilege shall accom¬ 
pany any award of honour, decoration, or any distinction, nor shall 
any such award be valid beyond the lifetime of the individual who 
now holds or hereafter may receive it. 

Article XIV. The people have the inalienable right to choose their 
public officials and to dismiss them. 

All public officials are servants of the whole community and not 
of any special group. 

In all elections secrecy of the ballot shall be preserved inviolate 
nor shall any voter be answerable publicly or privately for the 
choice he has made. 

Article XV. Every person has the right of peaceful petition for 
the redress of damage and other matters for the removal of public 
officials and for the enactment, repeal or amendment of laws, 
ordinances or regulations nor shall any person be in any way dis¬ 
criminated against for sponsoring such a petition. 

Article xvi. No person shall be held in bondage of any kind. 
Involuntary servitude except as punishment for crime is prohibited. 

Article XVII. Freedom of thought and conscience shall be held 
inviolable. 

Article xviii. Freedom of religion is guaranteed to all. No 
religious organisation shall receive any privdege from the State, 
nor exercise any political authority. 

No person shall be compelled to take part in any religious act) 
celebration, rite, or practice. 

The state and its organs shall refrain from religious education 
or any other religious activity. 

Article xix. Freedom of assembly, association, speech, and press 
and all other forms of expression are guaranteed. No censorship shall 
be maintained nor shall the secrecy of any means of communication 
be violated. 

Article XX. Every person shall have freedom to choose and 
change his residence and to choose his occupation to the extent that 
it docs not interfere with the public welfare. 

Freedom of all persons to move to a foreign country and to 
divest themselves of their nationality shall be inviolate. 

Article XXI. Academic freedom is guaranteed. 




•''jr. _ - r -.-7* . - .,•■1; / y- ' ' ' ' ‘' 

hoice of' dorfiicile^iybfdei.^Sfid^pftemat&^I)erg^ 

nd the f amily froiii ■ the standpointi of-indiyidhal^^ 
ssential ;e^aHty of the sexes,'7.y; 

Articie^:^iii.: In all spheresf.of-Ufe ia\vs.shhll-,J|6 de^ 
he promotion and extensioft 'of: sbcial Welfa.fc,;and 
jwhlic health,, freedom, justice, and deipocrahy.; 7 v;.tL.f 

Article xxiy. Every person shaH iave. the to; repciye .;hn 
equal education corresponding to his ahility, .as-pfoidded^ 

Every person shall he ohligated to ensure that, all .of ytheychildxen 
under his protection receive elementary education. : Such^educatipn 
shall he free, . • 

Article XXV, All persons have the; right\to\w6^ 
fpr working conditions, wages, and hours',shall' be fixedvbyjlaw^ 
exploitation of children shall be piohibited. “ ... 7 

Article xxvi. The right of workers to'organise’and to .bargaih 
and act collectively is guarar^teed. ■ . "y. 


Article xxvii. The right to own property is: invibla,ble .hut 
property rights shall be defined by law in conformity. with-.the puhlit 
welfare; private property may be taken for ^public useiupcih-;'just 
compensation therefor,. 'y; 

Article xxviii; No person shall be; apprehended except:;tipoh 
warrant issued by a competent judicial officer which ,spe6ifies’ !tfie 
offence , with which the person is charged; uiiless he. is f apprehended 
...while committing a.'crime.. '-:^ 

Article xxix. .. No person .shall be arrested or'detained, to 
; being at once informed .;of the charges ':;against.ffiim.'or to 
■ immediate privilege of counsej.' 'vHc shaU;'notjbe.;de'tm 
. adeqyateyciause;- andyui^n' demand • oTany'.$ 01100 ^.; Su^ 
he immediately shown;in hpeh.cpu'ft'in his-preSe^^^^^ 

,: pf his' epuhsei.;',-;-;!’.;' 

,'. :•.- ‘' he/depfived ;pf life;hr;libefripr 

• • ^oThrimm^:p^ai^:hd impps^yTCeptiaccbidin^ 

!;7a&esS:;tbtthe>cbufts!f^^'^^xyA;K'^-';;#S&^4-';-'.;i;- w'S'; 
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Article xxxi. The right of the people to be secure in their per¬ 
sons, homes, papers, and effects against entries, searches, and seizures 
shall not be impaired except upon warrant issued only for probable 
cause and particularly describing the place to be searched and the 
person or things to be seized. 

Each search or seizure shall be made upon separate warrant issued 
for the purpose by a competent judicial officer. 

Article XXXII. The infliction of torture by any public officer and 
cruel punishments are absolutely forbidden. 

Article xxxiii. In all criminal cases the accused shall enjoy the 
right to a speedy and public trial by an impartial tribun.al. He shall 
be permitted full opportunity to examine all witnesses and he shall 
have the right of compulsory process for obtaining witnesses on his 
behalf at public expense. 

At all times the accused shall have the assistance of competent 
counsel who shall if the accused be unable to secure the same by his 
own efforts be assigned to his use by the government No person 
shall be placed in double jeopardy for the same crime. 

Article xxxiv. No person shall be compelled to testify against 
himself. 

No confession shall be admitted in evidence if made under 
compulsion, torture or after prolonged arrest or detention. 

No person shall be convicted or punished in cases where the only 
pi oof against him is his own confession. 

Article xxxv. No person shall be held criminally liable for an 
act which was lawful at the time it was committed or of which he 
has been acquitted. 

Article XXXVI. The Diet shall be the highest organ of State 
Power, and shall be the sole law-making authority of the State. 

Article xxxvii.* The Diet shall consist of two Houses, namely the 
House of Representatives and the House of Councillors. 

Article xxxvni. Both Houses sh,all consist of elected members, 
representative of all the people. ^ 

The number of the members of each House shall be fixed by law. 

Article xxxix. Tlie qualific.itions of electors and members for 
both Houses shall be fixed by lajv. However, there shall be no dis¬ 
crimination because of sex, race, religion, or social status. 

Article XL. The term of office of members of tbe House of 



Representatives: shall; be loMoUr'y'eat;s.' imay ■'%: 

'terminated-t'efore the;fiiir,term hy,-.dis'^olhtipri'pf 

' Representatives./' 

Article XLI. Matters pertairiihg to-.ttid,.nietii'6'd.{of^^^^ 
members of both Houses, electoral districts,■^/ahd,,;nethbd;vo^^ 
shall be fixed by law. ■. 

Article XLii. The term-of office of the hiimbers of the 
Councillors shall be six 3 ?ears, except for' half' the. m 
in the first term. Election for. half the member's;shalf;take place^e^^^ 

. three years. 


Article XLiii. No person shall be permitted > to be a,:niember. pE' 


both Houses simultaneously. '/'-'''j 
.Article XLiv. Members of both ifouscs sfiaff receiVe/appropriate' 
annual payment from the National Treasui-y in accordance With the 
law. 


Article xLV. ‘Except in cases provided by law, niernbers of,both/ 
Houses shall be, exempt from arrest while the. iDiet id in session./ 
Any member arrested before,, the opening' of the. session shall, be-; 
freed during the term of session .upon demand .of his .House. 

Article XLVi. Members of both Houses shall not be held liable • 
outside the House for speeches, debates, or : votes cdst inside the/ 
House. ■ ‘5 

Article XLVii. The Diet shall ,be convoked at least; once per 

V year. ,; ' / ■ ‘ v ' /■ '/■ 

Article XLViil. The Cabinet may call extraordinary, sessions of/ 
the Diet. When a.quarter or more of either House: hiakes^the,: 
demand, the Diet must be called into session. . . 4}''^;] 

Article XLix. When the House ,pf .Reprfe’sentatiyes is ordered/ 
dissolved, there must be a general election, of members.of the Hqdse;^ 

- of Representatives within, forty days. f rorq the., date/of - dissdlhtioh,/ 
and the Diet, must be convoked, \vithin thirty days frbin the! date df •' 

- the election.."l^V^en the House of Representitiyed is ordered didsdlyCd,/ 
•' , the .Elouse, of. Councillors, must,'at;the.sanre' .time, be clbsed/- 

, ■ ■ Artiple £.- Each House shall judgc/dispptW, related',;to ,.qualfe 
;/ / ttipns •andi'eleCtipnsmf.its meters./// /■/r■:/ /■:/■/,'/ -/■//X/’/./ 

|/r" f ^ have! I^eX eidtecl^/' 

necessary pass',3 riosolutip^^ 
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Article LI. Business cannot be transacted in either house unless 
at least one-third of the total membership is present. 

All matters shall be decided, in each House, by a majority of 
those present except as elsewhere provided in the constitution. In 
case of a tie, the presiding officer shall decide the issue. 

Article Lii. Deliberation in each House shall be public. No 
secret meetings shall be held. 

Each House shall keep a record of proceedings. This record 
shall be published and distributed to the pubh'e. 

Upon demand of one-fifth or more of the members present, votes 
of the members on any matter shall be recorded in the minutes. 

Article mi. Each House shall select its own president and other 
officials. 

Each House shall establish its rules and regulations pertaining 
to meetings and proceedings, and may punish members for disorderly 
conduct. However, in order to expel a member, a majority of tivo- 
thirds or more of those members present must pass a resolution 
thereon. 

Article liv. A bill becomes a law on passage by both Houses, 
except as otherwise provided by this constitution. 

A bill which is passed by the House,of Representatives, and 
rejected by the House of Councillors becomes a law when passed a 
second time by the House of Representatives by a majority of two- 
thirds or more of the members present. 

Failure by the House of Councillors to take final action within 
sixty daj's after receipt of a bill passed by the House of Representa¬ 
tives, time in recess excepted, may be determined by the House of 
Representatives to constitute a rejection. 

Article LV. The budget must first be submitted to the House 
of Representatives. 

Upon consideration of the budget when the House of Coun- 
cillois makes a decision different from that of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, and when a Joint Committee of both Houses, provided 
for by law, cannot come to an agreement, the decision of the House 
of Representatives will be considered the decision of the Diet. 

Article Lvi. The second paragraph of the preceding article 
applies also to Diet approval required for the conclusion of treaties, 
and international conventions and agreements. 

Article LVli. Each House may conduct investigations in relation 



' an^vtfe^mony; 

• ^of'.' ivitnesses, and’ the production f of. records^. In,. such cases,' esich 
^lioiise can-^ish nh-accorddhce.with ihvsf,:‘;rf?i3se 
'"']'vvith‘;the demands,/'- ; • V.' , 

. Article LViii., l.The Prime Minister, and the Ministers of State, 
.may at any time, appear; m cither Hnuse for .the purpose, of dehatirig 
: pn.biUs, regardless, of whether they are members of the House of, not. 
They rriust appear when their presence is required , in order to, give 
answers or explanations. ' _ , ' ■ . ■- /. ■ ■■ ■ -•■ - 

Article Lvix. The Diet shall set Op ah impeachment Court from 
' the members of’both Houses for the purpose of tiydng those judges 
against whom removal proceedings have been instituted, .. 

Matters relating to impeachment shall be provided: by law. 
Article LX. Tlte House of Representatives shall sit as the 
National Diet immediately upon,the effective date of this constitution 
and untir such time as the House of Councillors shall regularly be 
constituted. ; . ■ . 

THE CABINET: ^ 

Article LXt. Executive power shiill be vested irt the Cabinet., 
Article LXii, The Cabinet shall consist of the Prime Minister, 
who shall be its head, and other Ministers of .State as provided, foj 
by. law. '. 

The Cabinet, -in the exercise of executive power,, shall .be col¬ 
lectively responsible to/the Diet. " , 

Article, LXlll. The Prime Minister shall be designated by 0 
resolution of the Diet. This designation shall precede all othei 
business. ' . ■ : ' ■ ■ 

If the House of Representative^ and the House of Councillon 
disagree and if a Joint. Committee, of .both Houses, provided for, by 
/law, cannot,reach an agreement, thc..decision,..pf the Hoiise of Repre- 
sentatiyes shall be jhe.dedsiori df the Die.t." ■ . 'i/- 

. Article, LXiv. The Prime /Minister. shall, with the approval oi 
the Diet;; designate .the: Ministefs of State'. The second’ paragraph 
,;of the. preceding, article shall not':apply;;fp Jhis approval, , 

. ; AChe';pfime , Minister may ;decid^ Ministers of 

J,':•'/, ■'•State, askhe'chOosesJK ■ ' ''' k''--: 

''' ■-■ Rdpfesehtatives passes a. no-corifi- 
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sh^ll resign en masse, unless it dissolves the House of Representatives 
within ten days. 

Article Lxvi. When there is a vacancy in the post of Prime 
Minister, or upon the convocation of the Diet after a general elec¬ 
tion, the Cabinet shall resign en masse. 

Article LXVll. In the cases mentioned in the two preceding 
articles, the Cabinet shall continue its functions until the time when 
a new Prime Minister is appointed. 

Article Lxvm. The Prime Minister, representing the Cabinet, 
submits bills, reports on general national affairs and foreign relations 
to the Diet, and exercises supervision and eontrol over various admin¬ 
istrative branches. 

Article LXix, The Cabinet, in addition to other general adminis¬ 
trative functions, shall: 

Administer the law faithfully; conduct affairs of State. 

Manage foreign affairs. 

Conclude treaties, international conventions and agreements. 
However, it shall obtain prior or, depending on circumstances, 
subsequent approval of the Diet. 

In accordance with standards established by the Diet, administer 
the Civil Service. 

Prepare the budget, and present it to the Diet. 

Enact and promulgate orders and regulations in order to carry 
out the provisions of this constitution and of the law. How¬ 
ever, it cannot include penal provisions in such orders and 
regulations unless authorised by such law. 

Decide on general amnesty, special amnesty, commutation of 
punishment, reprieve, and restoration of rights. 

Article LXX. All laws and orders shall be signed by the competent 
Minister of State, and counter-signed by the Prime Minister. 

Article Lxxi. The Ministers of State, during their tenure of 
office, shall not be subject to legal action without the consent of 
the Prime Minister, but the right to take that action is not impaired 
hereby. 

Chapter 4 
JUDICIARY 

Article lxxii. The whole judicial power is vested in a Supreme 
Court and in such inferior courts as the Diet shall establish. No 






T ;j extraprdin ar^;^ 

V ' agenfey of; . 

•; ■ '■ ' •AU judges shall'be independent 6ri•ii;he ,eXprctse;of^theif-^^^^^^^ 

■/ and shall be bound only by this fconstitiition; arid ; 1 ;hc daws Jenacfed^ 
‘ pursuant thereto^■''' V-;.,f; 


• Article Lxxiii. ' TThe' Supreiric Court ds^ vested ' witlri jth^ 
making power under which, it.dete^mes the ndes'df prbGedure,.a^^^^^ 
of practice and of matters relating, to attorneys, the internal discipline 
of die courts, the administration ;of judicial. aff,a!rs,; and: ^icH othbi- 
matters as may properly'' affect the free exercise of r the' ■Judicial :■ 


power. ' . 

Public procurators shall be subject to the rule-making power: 
of the Supreme Court. . 


Tlie Supreme Court may delegate the power to make rules ibr 
inferior courts to such courts. ; ' • 

Article Lxxiv. Removals of judges shalR be: [accomplished, by 
public impeachment only unless judicially declared mentally . Or 
physically incompetent; No disciplinary “action shall be administered, 
by any executive organ or agency. ‘ ' 

' • _■ ' ' ' • ' I 

Article Lxxv. The Supreme Court shall consist of such number^ 
of judges as may be determined by law; all such judges, shall .be 
appointed by the Cabinet and shall be retired upon the attainment of 
the. age of seventy years. ■ , ■ 

The appointment of the judges to the Supreme Court shall be, 
reviewed by the people at the first general election of the House of 
Representatives following their appointment and shall he reviewed ■ 
again at, the first general election of die House of Representatives 
after a lapse of ten years and in' the same .iriarincrithe'reafter. ' . ; 

In. cases mentioned in the foregoing .paragraplr wheri .the majority - 
of the voters show that .they, favour the dismissal of a judge cori- 'v 

. cerhed, he shall.bc dismissed,; .’.' v ‘ 


;. Matters pertaining to the’ review; mentioned, in the foregoing 

• paragraph .shall be prescribed by -law.; :. , . ; ■‘ V, .!; ; , 

' . 'JAli :such;;judg^r^i;^,receive-at. regi^ar St iritcrwils jadeiqurife::? 

• compensatiori'' which ■ ' shall - ‘not-}'be\ decreased during- .terms,?: of; 'thd'; 
; '-.duferior; .courts.'.. •.Courts shall be .appoirifed-^by tbb Cabjh’et from ’a 

f;?}hf jperspris ti'oiniriatM by? thei?Sripr& (Jprijtr viM:? such?j 
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Iiold office for a term of ten years with privilege of reappointment 
and shall receive at regular intervals adequate compensation which 
shall not be decreased during their terms of office. No judge shall 
hold office after attaining the age of seventy years. 

Article I.XXVII. The Supreme Court is the court of last resort 
with power to determine the constitutionalitj' of any law, order, 
regulation or official act. 

Article Lxxviii. Trials shall he conducted and judgment declared 
publicly. Where, however, a court unanimously determines publidty* 
to be dangerous to public order or morals a trial may be conducted 
privately, but trials of political offences, offences involving the press 
and cases wherein the right of the people as reserved in Chapter 
Three of this constitution are in question shall be conducted publicly 
without exception. 


Chapter 5 
FINANCE 

Article lxxix. The power to administci national finances shall 
be exercised as the Diet shall determine. 

Article LXXX. No new taxes shall be imposed or c.xlsting ones 
modified except by action of the Diet or under such conditions as the 
Diet may prescribe. 

All taxes in effect at the time this constitution is promulgated 
shall continue to be collected under existing regulations until changed 
or modified by the Diet. 

Article Lxxxi. No money shall be expended nor shall the State 
obligate itself e.\cept as authorised by the Diet. 

Article Lxxxii. The Cabinet shall prepare and submit to the Diet 
for its consideration and decision an annual budget for each fiscal 
year. 

Article LXXXHI. In order to provide foi unforeseen deficiencies 
in the budget a reserve fund may be authorised to be e.xpcndcd upon 
the responsibility of the Cabinet. 

The Cabinet shall be held accountable to the Diet for all pay¬ 
ments from the reserve fund. 








■; and allowances dnd;e'xijenses,-df;tlre'Impenafi^ : 

■ :law shall be app.rop'natedJy d!?.^’-i5iet.j'n:;th%-^^ ' 

: Article Lxxxv. ■.:No;pubIic;inb'ne 3 (: or ^ property^ 

' priated for the use,- benefit^ Or-sufihbrt'^of .{any :^tem'ipjp-Mi 
religious institution, or ;assodafioh‘or for'^ahj^'^thaHtahle .'dd^^^^^^^ 
or benevolent purposes not Under ah'e-control {of, did/Stpte,/.^ 

Article Lxxxvi. A :final: audit'of{.all:{cXpchditure^^^^^ and{rcvfehues: 
- of the State shall'be made annually hy;d. ^ard :^of audit{and^^ 
mitted by the Cabinet to the Djct during theyfiscalyeardmrt^^ 
following the. period covered.-' 

nil • .1 1 ' /'ll ’ i--f •''! 


determined by the Diet. 

Article Lxxxvil. At rtg^ . 

Cabinet shall report to the Diet and the people on 
national finances. ' ■ ' ' : 


Chapter 6 • 




Article lxxxviii. Regulations concerning organisatibh' dnd {bp^ 
tions of local public entities shall be fixed by law in'accordance-with 
the principle of local autonomy. d - 

Article Lxxxix. The local public entities-shalKestab^ 
blies as their deliberative organs in accordance { 

The chief executive , ofldeers .pf /all, local-/public {:cnBtics, ./,tlK 
members of their legiriative assernblies; and sbch'/btKcr/lbS^ 
as may be determined by law .Shall{be/'elected{by/diredf 
. within their: sevefal/cOmiiiUmtie^J'v ■/;///-■//-/S/'/'■/•//{//;/:'/■/''//'/////?'/ 
Article; xc. ..-.Local ;pubfic.entities :shall i-haye/the/'righf/to 
their , property' ;affairs • and,/goYernm /.’toV/ffaid 

charters within such laws as the Diet may enact. 

; . Artjcle/ xci/ . ;. A local .public 

entity-pannb.t;; fee /enacted, •byC;thy:.,^ietf:'^iti^oub,. tde^p’ohsen^ 
rnajority..;of :pie _yptefs? pfirthe ■Ibcar^publicbritif^^^^ 

ip {Eu^ppdahcpaWririlaWi^^ 
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Chapter 7 
AMENDMENTS 

Article xcil. Amendments to this constitution shall be initiated 
by the Diet through a concurring vote of two-thirds of all the 
membeis of each House and shall thereupon be submitted to the 
people for ratification which shall require the affirmative vote of a 
majority of all votes cast thereon at such elections as the Diet shall 
specify. 

Amendments when so ratified shall immediately be proclaimed 
by the Emperor in the name of the people as an integral part of this 
constitution. 

Chapter 8 
SUPREME LAW 

Article xcili. This constitution and the laws and treaties made 
in pursuance hereof shall be the supreme law of the State and no 
public law or ordinance and no imperial rescript or other act of 
government or part thereof contrary to the provisions thereof shall 
have legal force or validity. 

Article xciv. The fundamental human rights by this constitution 
guaranteed to the people of Japan result from the age-old struggle of 
man to be free. They have survived the exacting test for durability 
in tbe cnicible of time and experience and arc conferred upon this 
and future generations on sacred trust to be held for all time 
inviolate. 

The Emperor or the Regent, the Ministers of State, the members 
of tbe Diet, judges and all other public officials have the obligation 
to respect and uphold this constitution. 

Chapter 9 

SUPPLEMENTARY PROVISIONS 

Article xcv. The Ministers of State, members of the Diet, 
judges and all other public officials in office at the time of the enact¬ 
ment of this constitution shall remain at their posts in accordance 
W'ith the existing provisions of law regardless of the provisions of 
this constitution until their successors are elected or appointed, 



Ai^pmDm^, 


GENERAL MACARTtttjR’S lpi^ft 

THE,EAR;EAST,A'I^lK|y^iB3# 
■■ ■ ; • ' SPECIAL 


ESTABLISHMENT'. OF ■ AN.. JNTERN^ICpi^ 

V MILITARY TRIBUNAL FOR j&IE^MiL'M 

IFHERFAS, the Uwte3 Sptcs :^3 Bjc -J^ab'D/)5 ^Jied perem 
in, opposing the illegal wars of aggression of tFc A^isVNatiphs, fe 
from time to time made declarations of iheir intentions thap^^^^ 
criminals should he brouglit to justicej ^ -i^S' 

WHEREAS, the Governnaerits of tFe^ Allied Powers:at;warAvitF 
Japan on July 26, 1945, at Potsdamj dedafed as one oLthe ter^ 
of surrender'that stern justice !shAl be meted’: out’ 
criminals including those who have Visited, crueities';>upoh'.VJp^ 

pTJSOJlCTS / ■ ■ A 

WHEREAS, by the Instrument of Surrender of, Japan executed 
at Tokyo Bay, Japan, on September 2,1945, the signatories for japan',' 
by command of and in behalf of the. Eniporpr md . th& Jfipkn^ 
Government, accepted the terms set forth in such'-I^ 

Potsdam; , • . 'A:VyA;; 


WHEREAS, by such .Instrument of; Surrender, tlie.'^ 
the Emperor and the Japanese Government tp:rule the state of jhpam 
is made subject to the Supreme Cpmraandef'for jbefAIlip 
who is. authorised to;take ^such;sleps* as; hc; jedms'rpfbperif^^^^^ 

' ■ the terms of'surrender. • ■■ j-A. 

whereas, the hn.dersighed has:F^^^ 

Powers as Supreme Commander fot’."the;Anied Pofyers Ap -carry'into 

cffect'the general .mHendet.pL^e ja;khese,;a^ed:fei^es;ri^ ^ yd Ay; 

Britain ahA; Russia :.at the j^ipsepw:',Conference;; peM 
.having^ co^ider^y^;.ie|eHuation'^fe 
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Commander shall issue all Orders for the Implementation of the 
Terms of Surrender. 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, Douglas MacArthur, as Supreme 
Commander for tlie Allied Powers, by virtue of the authonty so 
conferred upon me, in order to implement the Term of Surrender 
which requires the meting out of stern justice to war criminals, do 
order and provide as follows: 

ARTICLE 1. There shall be established an International 
Military Tribunal for the Far East for the trial of those persons 
charged individual!}', or as members of organisations, or in both 
capacities, with offences which include crimes against peace. 

ARTICLE 2. The constitution, jurisdiction and functions of 
this Tribunal arc those set forth in the Charter of the International 
Military Tribunal for the Far East, approved by me this day. 

ARTICLE 3. Nothing in this Order shall prejudice the juris¬ 
diction of any other international, national or occupation court, 
commission or other tribunal established or to be established in Japan 
or in any territory of a United Nation with which Japan has been 
at war, for the trial of war criminals. 

Given under my hand, this 19th day of January, 1946. 

Douglas MacArthur, 
General of the Army, United States Army, 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers. 

CHARTER OF THE 

INTERNATIONAL MILITARY TRIBUNAL FOR THE 
FAR EAST 

Proclamation of the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers 
dated January 19, 1946, established ah Intcinational Military 
Tribunal for the Far East. Charter of this Tnbunal is as follows: 

SECTION I 

CONSTITUTION OF TRIBUNAL 

ARTICLE 1. Tribunal Established. The International Mili¬ 
tary Tribunal for the Far East is hereby established for the just and 
prompt trial and punishment of the major war criminals in the Far 
East. Tltc permanent scat of the Tribunal is in Tohyo. 
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ARTICLE 2; 


than,five nor- rnore thfth'jnin^ ^.Mcm^^rs^'jSiipbmt^ ^4lie; SfiprOmO^;- 

z-'-z.r„ 


Signatories to;the Ihstrumeht' pf;^Saft^iderv'^:y 'K'c"^^'-«v^^ 

' ARTIGLE''3.^,Cfficer;s'''h7^TdcrStaiAcdi^L-i'-^;^If^:^/;^:y:>^ 

(a)* President. ..',Thc.,Supreme :Goin'mMdeF 
Powers shall appoint .a Memhcr to be President of rthc- 


(b) 


Secretariat. 

( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 

(3) 


of a General Secretar}', to,, be; appointed ^by^the ;: . 
Supreme; Commander for the Allied: Powers: dnd' ;' 
such assistant secrefarieSj .clerks, interpreters, and; 
other personnel as may,be-necessary.-, 

The General Secretary shall organise and direct 
the work of the Secretariat. ' 


The Secretariat shall receive all -documenis;;; 
addressed to the Tribunal,- maintain tlic, records) r- 
of. the Tribunal, provide necessary clerical services.' ;; 
to the Tribunal and its Members, arid pefforiiv); 
such other duties as may be designated , by; the^ 
Tribunal. 

ARTICLE 4. Quorum and Voting. ■ ' 

(a) Quorum. The presence of a majority ali- Members 

shall be necessary to constitute a -.quorum. ■ -KvfrLf 

(b) Votinff.. All decisions arid .judgnients of this '^riburial, ;in) 

eluding convictions and sentences, shall be by a majority :yote of ^thb^ 
Members of the Tribunal present..?. In case the votes afe everily ..: 
divided, the vote of the President shall be decisive. /A:"V’ 

>■: .SECTICM ir^V-' ' a' 


ARTICLE 5., Jurisdiction Over Persons and ; , -THe 

Tribunaf shall, have the power rb try and ■ puriisli Far Eakefh vb'ar 1 
..criminals yyhb as -.individuals i of ..as;.. meriibers- Of organisations )afe:) 
;;charged.'.witlr offences-Vhicli'mcIu'd.e;•Crimes.'agajrist:;P.eate))v-'The,i{] 
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following acts, or any of them, are crimes coming within the juris¬ 
diction of the Tribunal for which there shall be individual lespon- 
’ sibility: 

(a) Crimes against Peace: Namely, the planning, prepara¬ 

tion, initiation or waging of a declared or undeclared war of aggres¬ 
sion, or a war in violation of international law, treaties, agreaments 
or assurances, or participation in a common plan or conspiracy for 
the accomplishment of any of the foregoing. ‘ 

(b) Conventional War Crimes: Namely, violations of the 
laws or customs of war. 

(c) Crimes against Humanity: Namely, murder, extermina¬ 
tion, enslavement, deportation and other inhumane acts cominitted 
against any civilian population, before or during the war, or perse¬ 
cutions on political or racial grounds in execution of or in connection 
with any crime within the jurisdiction of the Tribunal, whether or 
not in violation of the domestic law of the country where per¬ 
petrated. Leaders, organisers, instigators and accomplices participat¬ 
ing in the formulation or execution of a common plan or conspiracy 
to commit any of the foregoing crimes arc responsible for all acts 
performed by any person in e.xecution of such plan. 

ARTICLE 6. Responsibility of Accused. Neither tlie official 
position, at any time, of an accused, nor the fact that an accused 
acted pursuant to order pi his government or of a superior shall, of 
itself, be suffident to free such accused from responsibility for any 
crime with which he is charged, but such circumstances may be 
considered in mitigation of punishment if the Tribunal deterinines 
that justice so requires. 

ARTICLE 7. Rules of Procedure. The Tribunal may draft 
and amend rules of procedure consistent with the fundamental pro¬ 
visions of this Charter. 

ARTICLE 8. Counsel. 

(a) Chief of Counsel. The Chief of Counsel designated by 
the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers is responsible for 
the investigation and prosecution of charges against war criminals 
within the jurisdiction of this Tribunal, and will render such legal 
assistance to the Supreme Commander as is appropriate. 

(b) Associate Counsel. Any United Nation with which Japan 
has been at war may appoint an Associate Counsel to assist the Chief 
of Counsel. 
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' j^RTICLE 9. Prpcedn^^fpr^im:^ri^C:^^if^io:^ai^ 
trial for the accused, th'' Orhrpilirrp'-ilinll dip'''fri11hwed,; . '■■■ 


(a) Indictnieiii. Theundicte[ieht;'Shd|h;Cohsi^'^^^ 
dse and adequate ...statement; Jot .eacli"’qfEehce rchaf ged;V;;Each’^^ 
shall he furnished in adequate time'forjdefence/a ^ 

ment, including any amendmerit, .and of. this ;C%rter^ 
understood by the accused. 7 

(b) Hearing; During the tfiaT or any preliminary‘proceedings;.': 

the accused shall have the.rigbt to give .ahy-explariatioh. feievarit^ 
the charges made againsfhinl; ■_ x.-..‘ ' 

(c) Language .. The tnab and ^ related prpceedings.J s^^ 
conducted in English and in' .the langnage-jof,the- accused;, 

tions of documents and other papefs shall bc: provided as;:hedded-:and .' 


requested. 

(d) Counsel for Accused. Each accused shall be'represented; 
by counsel of his dvi^h selection, subject. to> disapproval; bt ysu 
counsel at any time by the Tribunal.; ;The accused,shaU jfjleyyyit^^^ 
the General Secretary of the Tribunal the rianie of his Cddhsel tyho^^^^^^ 
he desires the Tribunal to appoints; If an accused is .riot represehte^^ 
by counsel, the Tribunar shall designate Jcounsel for'jhjrift' i jj.f .j^ 

(e) Evidence for Defence'. .Ari accused. ,shaiThaye, thq^^'’ri 
through hirnself or through his''co'unsei to ,pfeserit; ei^^ 

trial, in support of his defence,; and To JexariiirieJariyJHyith^S^^^^^^^ 
by the prosecution, , subject to such reasonable TeStricti ;;asthe;; 
Tribunal 'may' determine.". ’ ; ” v T 

. -.(f) . Production; of Evidence}-fof ,f)ie;Dief'ence.y''^ 
may "apply iri writingTo the Tr.iburiat;fdrThe,prdduCHdri of w 
or of ■dpeuraents. ‘The ;a'pplicatidn'..;:shail JstateVwKef^^ witriess.; 
of document is; -thought td .be.docated, U ltvshaliJjahh 
proposed to' be Jproyed;: by ■ the;,,\ratriess’or'' fhe:;^^ 

' ■; felevaricy Of;' suchfacts;;;tb;;,th;e j defence:;;: ;If: ;thd-; TribuhhlJ^^^^ 

: the■' applicatioriy; thqjTriburi giyeri-’-sub.hv aid'driiJobtairiirigJ 

' pfdductipri Jof the' eviddnee ;as .the'eifeurinstariCes;^ 
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ARTICLE 10. Application and Motions before Trial, All 
motions, applications or other requests addressed to the Tribunal 
prior to the commencement of trial shall be made in writing and filed 
with the General Secretary of the Tribunal for action by the 
Tribunal. 


SECTION IV 

POWERS OF TRIBUNAL AND CONDUCT OF TRIAL 

ARTICLE 11. Powers. The Tribunal shall have the power! 

(a) To summon witnesses to the trial, to require them to 
attend and testify, and to question them. 

(b) To interrogate each accused and to permit comment on 
his refusal to answer any question. 

(c) To require the production of documents and other eviden¬ 
tiary material 

(d) To require of each witness an oath, affirmation, or such 
declaration as is customary in the country of the witness, and to 
administer oaths. 

(e) To appoint officers for the carrying out of any task 
designated by the Tribunal, including the power to have evidence 

"taken on commission. 

ARTICLE 12. Conduct of Trial. The Tribunal shall: 

(a) Confine the tri.al strictly to an e.xpeditious hearing of 
the issues raised by the charges. 

(b) Take strict measures to prevent any action which would 
cause any unreasonable delay and rule out irrelevant issues and 
statements of any kind whatsoever. 

(c) Provide for the maintenance of order at the trial and deal 
summarily with any contumacy, imposing appropriate punishment, 
including exclusion of any accused or his counsel from some or all 
further proceedings, but without perjudice to the determination of 
the charges. 

(d) Determine the mental and physical capacity of any 
accused to proceed to trial. 

ARTICLE 13. Evidence. 

(a) Admissibility. The Tribunal shall not be bound by tech¬ 
nical rules of evidence. It shall adopt and apply to the greatest 
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possible extent expeditious and non-technical procedure, and shall 
, admit any evidence which it deems to have probative value. All 
purported admissions or statements of the accused are admissible. 

(b) Relevance, The Tribunal may require to be informed of 
the nature of any evidence before it is offered in order to rule upon 
the relevance. 

(c) Specific evidence admissible. In particular, arid without 
limiting in any way the scope of the foregoing general rules, the 
following evidence may be,admitted : 

(1) A document, regardless of its security classifica¬ 
tion and without proof of its issuance or signature, 
which appears to the Tribunal to have been signed 
or issued by any officer, department, agency or 
member of the armed forces of any government. 

(2) A report which appears to the Tribunal to have 
been signed or issued by the International Red Cross 
or a member thereof, or by a doctor of medicine 
or any medical service personnel, or by an investi¬ 
gator or intelligence officer, or by any other person 
who appears to the Tribunal to have personal 

‘ > knowledge of the matters contained in the report. 

been signed or issued by the International Red Cross 

(3) An affidavit, deposition or other signed statements 

(4) A diary, letter or other document, including 
sworn or unsworn statements, which appear to 
the Tribunal to contain information relating to 
the charge. 

(5) A copy of a document or otlier secondary evidence 
of its contents, if the original is not immediately 
available. 

(d) Judicial Notice. The Tribunal shall not require proof 
of facts of common knowledge, nor of the authenticity of official 
government documents and reports of any nation or of the proceed*- 
ings, records and findings of military or other agencies of any of the 
United Nations. 

(e) Records, Exhibits and Documents. The transcript of the 
proceedings, and exhibits and documents submitted to the Tribunal, 
will be filed with the General Secretary of the Tribunal and will 
constitute part of the Record. 
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ARTICLE 14. Place of Trial. The first trial will be held at 
Tokyo and subsequent trials will be held at such places as the 
Tribunal decides. 

ARTICLE 15. Course of Trial Proceedings, The proceedings 
at the Trial will take the following course : 

(a) The indictment will be read in court unless the reading is 
waived by all accused. 

(b) The Tribunal will ask each accused whether he pleads 
“ guilty ”” or “ not guilty.” 

(c) The prosecution and each accused may make a concise 
opening statement. 

(d) The prosecution and defence may offer evidence and the 
admissibility of the same shall be determined by the Tribunjil. 

(e) The prosecution and counsel for the accused may examine 
each witness and each accused who gives testimony. 

(f) Counsel for the accused may address the Tribunal. 

(g) The prosecution may address the Tribunal. 

(h) The Tribunal will deliver judgment and pronounce 
® sentence. 

SECTION V 

JUDGMENT AND SENTENCE 

ARTICLE 16. Penalty. The Tribunal shall have the power to 
impose upon an accused, on conviction, death or such other punish¬ 
ment as shall be determined by it to be just. 

ARTICLE 17. Judgment and Review. The Judgment will be 
announced in open court and will give the reasons on which it is 
based. The record of the tri.al will be transmitted directly to the 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers for his action thereon. 
A sentence will be carried out in accordance with the Order of the 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers, who may at any time 
reduce or otherwise alter the sentence except to increase its severity. 

By Command of General MacArthur^ 
Richard J. Marshall, 
Major-General, General Staff Corps, 
Chief of Staff. 
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, (Adopted by . the National Assembiy .bn. i3dc(jrhb,eh^^^ 
promulgated by the National Goverriment-;ph.-; jahudry /jji':X 
become effective on ■T)ccewher ■25y}l^4^).. ': 


PREAMBLE:. 



The National Assembly of the Republic of .China,' by J virtue'off 
the mandate received from the whole body oTcitizehS, dh..aecdrdancef 
with the teachings of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, founder of the RepubHc 6 
China, and in order to consolidate .the powet of the .state, safe^iard ' 
the rights of the people, ensure spcial security and promote thdAi'h.b; 
fare of the people, hereby adopt this Constitution; to be..'promulgated: 
and enforced throughout the land for faithful , and, : pefpetu^^^ 
observance by all. 


Chapter 1 

■ GENERAL PROVISIONS 



Article l. The Republic of China founded on the 3Im phtipf? 
(Three People’s Principles*), is a democratic republic of; the people,', 
governed for the people and by the people. .. 

Article II. The sovereignty. of the Republic oTChina; fesiddsyin: 
the whole body of citizens. . 

Article in. Persons possessing the nationality of theiRepublic; of 
China are citizens of the Republic‘of Chind..';i.::ii^;;! 

Article ly. The territoi-y of the Republic.of China, comp rises its;'; 
original areas. . It shall not be'altered 'except'bjr;fesqlu.tioh b.f the 
National Assembly. - v C . ■ • ^ 

. r The Three P^Qple-sfPrliiciplepxirpihePri'hciple .AAAwjA’ 

y ; ism, thePriheipfe of DeVnoerdey;^ atiddhe Prinaptd. of peope^^ 
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Article v. All racial groups of the Republic of China'shall enjoy 
tquality. 

Article vi. ^ The National flag of the Republic of China shall 
have a red background with a blue sky and a white sun in the upper 
left corner. 


Chapter 2 

RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF THE PEOPLE 

Article VII. All citizens of the Republic of China, irrespective of 
sex, religion, race, class,' or party affiliation shall be equal before the 
law. 

Article vin. Freedom of person shall be guaranteed to the 
people. No person may, except in case of flagrante delicto as other¬ 
wise provided for by law, be arrested or detained except through a 
judicial or a police organ in compliance with legal procedure. No 
person mayjbe tried or punished'except by a law court in accordance 
with legal procedure. Any arrest, detention, trial, or punishment, 
if not in accordance with legal procedure, may be refused. 

When a person is arrested or detained on suspicion of having 
committed a crime, the organ responsible therefor shall in writing 
inform the said person and his designated relatives or friends of the 
reason for the arrest or detention, and shall, within twenty-four 
hours, turn him over to a competent court for trial. The said person, - 
or any other person, may petition the competent court to demand 
from the organ concerned the surrender, within twenty-four hours, 
of the said person to the court for trial. 

The court may not reject the petition mentioned in the pre¬ 
ceding section, nor may it order the organ concerned to make an 
investigation and report first. The organ concerned may not refuse 
to execute or delay in executing the writ of the court for surrender 
of the said person for trial. 

When a person is arrested or detained illegally, he or any other 
person may petition the court for investigation. The court may not 
reject such a petition, and shall, within twenty-four hours, make the 
investigation with the organ concerned, and proceed with the case 
in accordance with law. 

Article ix. No person may, except those in active military ser- 
vive, be subject to trial by a military court. 
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Article X. The people shall have the freedom of domicile and of 
change of domicile. 

Article xr. The people shall have the freedom of speech, academic 
instruction, writing, and publication. 

Article xii. The people shall have the freedom of secrecy of cor¬ 
respondence. 

Article xiii. The people shall have th^ freedom of religious 
belief. 

Article xiv. The people shall have freedom of assembly and of 
association. 

Article XV. The right to exist, the right to .work, and the right of 
property shall be guaranteed to the people. 

Article xvi. The people shall have the right to present petitions, 
file complaints, or institute legal proceedings. 

Article xvir. The people shall have the right of election, recall, 
initiative, and referendum. 

Article xviii. The people shall have the right to take public 
examinations and to hold public offices. 

Article xix. The people shall have the duty of paying taxes in 
accordance with law. 

Article XX. The people shall have the duty of performing mili¬ 
tary service in accordance with law. 

Article XXI. The people shall have the right and duty of receiv¬ 
ing citizen’s education. ’ 

Article XXII. All other liberties and rights of the people that are 
not inimical to social order or public interest shall be guaranteed 
under the Constitution. 

Article XXIII. None of the liberties and rights enumerated in the 
preceding articles may, except as warranted by reasons of preventing 
infringement on the liberties of other persons, averting an imminent 
crisis, maintaining social order, or advancing public interest, be re¬ 
stricted by law. ' 

Article XXIV. Any public functionary who, in violation of law, 
infringes upon the liberties or rights of any person shall, besides being 
subject to disciplinary measures in accordance with the law, be re¬ 
sponsible under criminal and civil laws. The injured person may,'' 
in accordance with law, claim indemnity from the state for damage" 
sustained. 
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Chapter 3 

THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

Article XXV. The National Assembly shall, in accordance with 
provisions of this Constitution, exercise political power on behalf of 
the whole body of citizens. 

Article XXVI. The National Assembly shall he composed of the 
following representatives: 

(1) . One representative to be elected by every FIsien (county), 
raunicipalit}', or area of an equivalent status. In case the population 
e.xceeds five hundred thousand, one additional representative shall 
be elected for every additional five hundred thousand. What consti¬ 
tutes an area equivalent to a FIsien or to a municipality shall be 
determined by law. 

(2) . Representatives to be elected by Mongolia, four from every 
league and one from every special banner*. 

(3) . The number of representatives to be elected from Tibet shall 
be determined by law. 

(4) . The number of representatives to be elected by various racial 
groups in the border regions shall be determined by law. 

(5) . The number of representatives to be elected by Chinese 
nationals residing abroad shall be determined by law. 

- (6). The number of representatives to be elected by occupational 
groups shall be determined by law. 

(7). Tile number of representatives to be elected by women’s 
organisations shall be determined by law. 

Article XXVII. The functions and powers of the National Assem¬ 
bly shall be as follows: 

(1) . Election of the President and the Vice-President. 

(2) . Recall of the President or the Vice-President. 

(3) . Amendment of the Constitution. 

(4) . Ratification of amendments to the Constitution proposed by 
the Legislative Yuan. 


League and banner are administrative units in Mongolia. 




thereto and ^enforce tliem,'aftei^.tificf -said. 

exercised in one-hali-' of., tjie. Hsim ./aricl.;munic.ipaiiti^s,%^ 

countr)^.'^ 

Article xxV-ni.' .Representatives "tb'Ahie/'I^tttidna|v& 
be elected every six-years.-i/.,- ' ''v:- 

The terms of office; of • the,-representatives to, each .National As; 
sembly shall terminate on the day of convocatibnAf;thc.hiext.Kato 
Assembly. Incumbent'government officials, may not. b.e elected, rcprc; 
sentatives to the National Assembly iri/constituencies where they hold 
office. ■ . \ y:/f} ■ 

Article xsix., . The National Assembly shall be summoned ffiy the 
PreMdent to meet ninety days prior to the date of expiration bf^.thc 
term of each presidency. - -A.' ' ;,.A'V'%’i 

Article XXX. Tlie National Assembly may, in any of the>|glI6\y> 
ing circumstances, convene in extraordinary’session 

(1) . "Viffien, in accordance "with the provisions of Article xlix pi 

this Constitution, it is necessary to hold a supplementary election A.l 
the President and the Vice-President ; • • . • 

(2) . When, in accordance with a resolution of .the, ^Control 

Yuan,, an impeachment of the President or the- ViceTresident is 
instituted; • h ■ . ■ 

(3) . Wiien, in accordance with a resolution of the Legislative 
Yuan, an amendment to the Constitution is proposed; ; , ; 


(4). When it is convened upon a petition of oyer two-fifths of 
the representatives of the National Assembly.,,; ! v' “-- 'v,' .'’ 

Wlten an extraordinary session is called in-accordance vvith'the 
preceding first or second section,- the President of 'theLejgislatiye 
Yuan shall issue the notice of convocation ; >yhen called in laccbrdance 
with the preceding, third-br fourth section, such session shaiL be 
summoned by the. President of the Republic. • y,?- , ;:L"- • L 

Article xxxi;., The National Assembly, slialP meet at the, ^at; p.f 
the-'Central- Governmenti. ' -'-Y'L--LLfL 
Article XXXII. ; No-representative, to. the ,NatiphaLAssembly.,shaU 
• be held responsible .outside the-, Assemblj'' for ,opih.iiobs he; may?-hbye 
''expressed' or, for, votes, he .rhayffiaye cast in sessions .of itheAssemblyL';;. 
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Article xxxill. While the Assembly is in session, no representa¬ 
tive to the National Assembly shall, except in case of flagrante 
delicto, be arrested or detained without the permission of the 
National Assembly. 

Article XXXIV. The orgajiisation of the National Assembly, the 
election and recall of representatives to the National Assembly, and 
the procedure of the exercise of the functions and powers of the 
National Assembly shall be prescribed by law. 


Chapter 4 
THE PRESIDENT 

Article xxxv. The President is the head .of the state and repre¬ 
sents the Republic of China in official foreign relations. 

Article xxxvi. The President shall command the land, sea, and 
air forces of the whole country. 

Article xxxvii. The President shall, in accordance with law, 
promulgate l.aws and issue mandates with the counter-signature of 
the President of the Executive Yuan, or of both the President of the 
Executive Yuan and the Heads of Ministries or Commissions con¬ 
cerned. 

Article xxxvin. The President shall, in accordance with the 
provisions of this Constitution, exercise the powers of concluding 
treaties, declaring war, and making peace. 

Article xxxix. The President may, in accordance with law, 
declare martial law with the approv.al or confirmation of the Legisla¬ 
tive Yuan. "When the Legislative Yuan deems it necessary it may. 
by resolution, request the President to rescind such law. 

Article XL. The President shall, in accordance with law, exercise 
the power of granting general amnesties, pardons, remission of sen¬ 
tences, and restitution of civil rights. 

Article XLi. The President shall, in accordance with law, appoint 
and remove civil and military officers. 

Article xLii. The President may, in accordance with law, confer 
honours and award decorations. 

Article XLlii. In case of a natural calamity, an epidemic, or a 
serious national finanaclal or economic crisis which necessitates that 
emergency measures be taken, the President, during the recess of the 






" legislative'Yii'an,- inaj^jby resolution 
.. /and iri'^ accprdance\with;the,';Emergency Pecrie'es,,La\y,^'d^ 

:' gcncy decree expedient arid necessary to cope >yitK:th6' situation.^ 

.a decree shall, within one. nwnth-after issuance,. be-presented ,to^ the'/ 
Legislative Yuan for confimation; in/, case the /Legislative • Yuan ; 
dissents, the said decree shall . immediately- beponie/ hdll .'.and. voidy’y-^ 
Article XLiv. In case of any difference, of ^ppidipn, arising anfo.hg.;: 
the different Yuan that is not cdvered.by the Gotistitiitipn, the /Ptdsi- . 
dent may summon a meeting of the presidents of the Yuan concerned ■ 
for consultation to settle the difference. / / / 

Article xlv. Any citizen of the Republic .of .Gliina. havirigtV 
attained the age of forty years is eligible to the office of the President 
or the Vice-President. , : /: v,/: •; 

Article XLVi. The election of the President and the ViCe-Presi- ■ 


dent shall be prescribed by law. , •; / ■/./ 

Article XLVil. The term of office of the President, and the • Vice- / 
President shall be six years. They may be elected for a second tefm, . 

Article XLVili. The President shall, at the time of his inaugufay ' 
tion, take an oath as follows: “I do solemnly and sincerely swear,; 
before the people of the whole country that I \vill observe the Gom. ;; 
stitution, faithfully perform my duties, promote the welfare of the,. 
people, safeguard the' security of the state, and will riot betray the . 
trust of the people. Should I betray my oath, I shall be willing,toy 
submit myself to severe punishment from the state.” y / ’,'. 

Article XLix. In the event of the President’s office becoming/ 
vacant, the Vice-President shall succeed to the Presidency until,, the 
expiration of the presidential term. In case both , the President’s;, 
and the Vice-President’s office should become vacant, the President-■ 
of the Executive Yuan shall discharge the duties of the Presiderips/ 
office. In accordance with the provisions, of Artide xxx of the, Cpri- 
stitution, an extraordinary session of the. National Assembly, shall / 
be convened for the purpose of holding a supplementary, electiori .of./ 
the President arid the Vice-President, who shall hold office, until , the / 
completion of the unfinished teriri of the former Preddent;'; >•// / /y 
: . In case the President should become, uriable. to attend to office duey 
to .iany' causep th.e Vice-President, shall .discharge, the;' duties, .of ;hisy 
'.- .office. ,,/,Iri ,,case -both .the.. President , and the .yice-Presiderit, should:! 
■// /r/ beeprrie. rinabie; 'to /attend;rtd, dffice,'h President’o'f ,the/Executw^ 

C yt, .Yuan shall: discharge’ the ■diities/uLthe:' President’s office. ,, 
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Article l. The President shall retire from office on the day his 
term expires. If by that time the succeeding President shall not have 
yet been elected, or, if already elected, both the President and the 
Vice-President shall not have yet been inaugurated, the President 
of the Executive Yuan shall discharge the duties of the President’s 
office. 

Article Ll. The period for the President of the Executive Yuan 
,to discharge the duties of the President’s office shall not exceed three 
months. 

Article Lll. The President, e.\'ccpt in the case of rebellion, or 
treason, shall not, without h.iving been recalled or released from 
office, be liable to criminal prosecution. 

Chapter 5 

ADMINISTRATION 

Article un. The Executive Yuan is the highest administrative 
organ of the .state. 

Article Liv. The Executive Yuan shall have a President, a 
Vice-President, a number of Heads of various Ministries and Com- 
.missions, and a number of Executive Members without portfolio. 

Article I.V, The President of the Executive Yuan shall be ap¬ 
pointed by the President of the Republic with the consent of the 
- Legislative Yuan. During the recess of the Legislative Yuan, if the 
President of the Executive Yuan resigns or if his office becomes vacant, 
the Vice-President of the Yuan shall discharge the duties of the 
office of the Piesident'of the Executive Yuan. The President of the 
Republic shall, within forty days, request the Legislative Yuan to 
summon a meeting for consent to his nominee to the presidency of 
the Executive Yuan. 

Pending consent of the Legislative Yuan to the said nominee, the 
Vice-President of the Executive Yuan shall discharge the duties 
of the office of the President of the Yuan. 

Article lvi. The Vice-President, the Heads of the various Min¬ 
istries and Commissions, and the Executwe Members without port¬ 
folio of the Executive Yuan shall be appointed by the President 
of the Republic upon the recommendation of the President of the 
Executive Yuan. 



' TExe'cutiygir^Tu^^ 

'L'egisktive''Y.u'4n'.m;:4ccqrdanbe;i\»it^ : 


^present to 


the\Iiegislatiye iYii'ari its administa^iHvirpoiiciea^arid^'fs;^ 

T' /i ^ ♦•t'errt' .,•« •V / c»’. « £ - 


Heads of the .various.Ministfii^ 'aud-.C^mmissipns. bfithe'E^ 
.Yuan, , 


(2) . If the Legislative Yuan dissents Yo any inipoftant/polity. of; 
the Executive Yuan, - it, may, hy resolution, .ash the- Executive Yuari- 
to alter such policy., With respect to such rcsolutibn, -thetExecutiye.' 
Yuan-may, with the approval'of the President, of- the; EepuW^^ 
request the Legislative Yuan for reconsideration. • If,‘in recohsiderai: 
tion, two-thirds of the attending members of the Legislative Yuaiv 
uphold the; original resolution, the President of the'Execufiye Yuan': 
shall citlier abide by the same, or resign from; office. 

(3) . if the Executive Yuan deenis a resolution, passed, by . the 
Legislative Yuan on a.statutory, budgetary, ot treaty bill difficult and; 
inexpedient for execution, it may, with the approval of the’Prcsideht 
of the Republic, request, within ten days after the. delivery of the said 
.resolution to the Executive Yuan, the Legislative Y’uan for fecqn- 
sideratibn, two-thirds of the attending members of th.e Legislafi.w’, 
Yuan uphold the original resolution, the President of, the Executive 
Yuan shall cither abide by the same or I'csign from, office, • ... 


Article LViir. The Executive Yuan shall liave an Executive; 
Yuan Council to be composed of its President, Vice-President,, and; 
the fleads of the various Ministries and Commissions and the Execu¬ 
tive. Members without portfolio of the Executive Yuan, with the,. 
Yuan, President as chairman. ' - , ■ 

;; ,;Pripf fo..the'; submission to the Legislative Yuan of any statutpry;; 
;or: .budgetary bill. or . any bill, concerning declaration, of martial, Imyi-.;: 
:granting of:general amnesty, declaration of .war, conclusion oLpeace,;. 
;treaHes,,'oLpther impbrtaift aff^ concerning matters of Common;, 
Concern;t:b,; thcWaribus.'ministries aiid. commissions,' the.Pfesi.dent and ;, 
;the;'HeadS'Of:.'the yaribiis 'Miriistries. and .Conmiissions of the. Execur 
■five- Yuaii'.Chall;:pfese'n't• the' samei.'tojfhe Executive Yuan Council~for;; 
■ BiscUssiphf ahd';'deCisibnf^^^^ 
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Article Lix. The Executive Yuan shall, three months before the 
beginning of every fiscal year, present to the Legislative Yuan the 
budget for the following fiscal year. 

Article LX. The Executive Yuan shall, within four months after 
the end of every fiscal year, present the budget statement to the 
Control Yuan. 

Article LXi. The organisation of the Executive Yuan shall be 
prescribed by law. 


Chapter 6 
LEGISLATION 

Article Lxn. The Legislative Yuan is the highest legislative 
organ of the state to be composed of Members elected by the people. 
It shall exercise the legislative power on behalf of the people. 

Article Lxni. The Legislative Yuan shall have the power to 
decide upon any statutory or budgetary bill or any bill concerning 
martial law, general amnesty, declaration of war, conclusion of peace, 
treaties, and other important affairs of the state. 

Article LXIV. Members of the Legislative Yuan shall be elected 
in accordance with the following provisions: 

(1) . Those elected by provinces and by municipalities under the 
direct jurisdiction of the National Government, five from each 
province or municipality with a population of less than three million; 
and, in case of a population exceeding three million, one additional 
member for every additional one million persons. 

(2) . Those elected by Mongolian leagues. 

(3) . Those elected by Tibet. 

(4) . Those elected by various racial groups in border regions. 

(5) . Those elected by Chinese nationals residing abroad. 

(6) . Those elected by occupational groups. 

The election of the Members of the Legislative Yuan and the 
allotment of their number in the preceding second and sixth sections 
shall be determined by law. 

The number of women members in Section 1 of this article shall 
be determined by law. 
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Atticle LXV- Members of the Legislative Tuan shall serve a term 
of three years, and are re-eligible. The general election shall be 
completed ^vithin three months prior to the expiration of each term 
of office. 

Article i.xvi. The Legislative Yuan shall have a President and' 
a Vice-President to be elected by and from among the Members of 
the Legislative Yuan. ’ 

Article LXVil. The Legislative Yuan may organise various com¬ 
mittees. Such committees may'invitc government officials.and private 
persons concerned to be present at their meetings for consultation. 

Article LXViir. The legislative Yuan shall Imld two regular 
sessions every year, to be convened by itself. The first session shall 
last from February to the end of May, and the second session from 
September to the end of December. When necessary, a session may 
be extended. 

Article LXix. In any of the following circumstances, the Legisla¬ 
tive Yuan may hold an extraordinary session : 

(1) . At the jcquest of the President of the Republic. 

(2) . Upon the petition of more than one-fourtli of the Members 
of the Legislative Yuan. 

Article cxx. Tiic Legislative Yuan shall not make proposals 
for an incrca.se in the expenditures listed in the budget presented by 
the Executive Yuan. 

Article xxxi. At meetings of the Legislative Yuan, the Presidents 
of the various Yuan concerned and the Heads of the various Min¬ 
istries and Commissions concerned may be present to present their 
views. 

Article LXXii. "Statutory bills passed by the Legislative Yuan 
shall be sent to the President of the Republic and to the Executive 
Yuan. The President shall, within ten days after their receipt, 
promulgate them. The President may proceed with them in accord¬ 
ance with the provisions of Article lvii of the Constitution. 

Article Lxxiii. No Member of the Legislative Yuan shall be held 
responsible outside of the Yuan for opinions he may have expressed 
and votes he may have cast in sessions of the Yuan. 

Article Lxxiv. No Member of the Legislative Yuan may, except 
Jn case of flagrante ^elicto, he arrested or detained without the 
permission of the Legislative Yuan. 
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Article Lxxv. No Member of the Legislative Yuan may con¬ 
currently hold a public office. 

Article LXxvi. The organisation of the Legislative Yuan shall be 
prescribed by law. 

. Chapter 7 
JUDICIARY 

Article Lxxvii. The Judicial Yuan is the highest judicial organ 
of the state and shall have jurisdiction over civil, criminal, and ad¬ 
ministrative suits involving public functionaries. 

Article Lxxviil. The Judicial Yuan shall have^ the power to 
interpret the Constitution and also the power to unify the interpre¬ 
tations of laws and decrees. 

Article LXXIX. The Judicial Yuan shall have a President and a 
Vice-President, who shall be appointed by the President of the 
Republic with the consent of the Control Yuan. 

The Judicial Yuan shall have a number of Grand Judges to 
attend to matters stipulated in Article Lxxvni of the Constitution, 
who shall be appointed by the Piesident with the consent of the 
Control Yuan. 

Article Lxxx. Judges shall be independent of party affiliations 
and shall, in accordance with law, have independence in the exercise 
of their functions, subject to no interference of any kind. 

Article Lxxxi. The Judges shall hold office for life. No Judge 
may be removed from office unless he shall have been subject to 
criminal or disciplinary punishment or shall have been declared to 
be under interdiction. No Judge may, except in accordance with law, 
be suspended, transferred, or have his salary reduced. 

Article Lxxxil. The organisation of the Judicial Yuan and the 
law courts of various grades shall be prescribed by law. 

Chapter 8 
EXAMINATION 

Article Lxxxni. The Examination Yuan is the highest c.xamina- 
tion organ of the state and shall attend to matters relating to examin¬ 
ation, appointment, personnel registration, ranks, work records, 
salaries, promotion and transfers, security of tenures, commendation, 
compensation, retirement, pensions, et cetera. 
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.'_' t' •_ TTJ—...- r j X. '-Ji-* J in ,r»4«{i/Ni^'•'.' •TfT^Vv^-' 



'of the Contrbr Yulian. - - 


' Article, LJOQCV, - In the, ..selection , of^fpuhlic^'.fuhctw^^^ 
system of examinations by. open, competition shall',be::eh|orc 0 pj"' 9 uot^;: 
of candidates shall be prescribed .severally.'afecordirig .'to, ;proyirices 
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,an examination. • '■■;3 ■ :..'■ .3 '','3'■■■' 


Article Lxxxvi. The following qualifications shall be determined 
and registered through examination by the Examination Yuan- ln. 
accordance with law: '• , , 


(1) . Qualifications for, appointment, as public fiinctipnaries;.. .; 3 

(2) . Qualifications for practice in specialised professions, and. ad. , 

technicians. ' ' '1 

Article Lxxxvn; The Examination Yuan , may, with'respect to; 
matters under its charge, present statutory bills tO the-Legislative 
Yuan. ■,.' "V: ;' ■ ■ ■ ' ' '. 3 ' ' 

Article Lxxxviii. Examination Members shall be independent' 
of party affiliations and shall, in accordance with law,, have indeperidr 
ence in the exercise of their functions. . 

Article Lxxxix. The organisation of the Examination Yuan,: 
shall be prescribed by law. ' 3 ; ■ • ; ■ ' - 3 


. Chapter 9 , . 3 

. ' -CONTRQL ' , ' ;vv':.y 3 

Article xc. The Control Yuan is the highest organ of 'controL 
of the state and shall exercise the powers, of consent, iinpea.chment^' 
rectification, and auditing. ' , V' VT- ' ■ w-'-iV 

Article xci. The Control Yuan, shall be composed of GbntfdL 
Members, to be elected3 by provincial and = mimicipal-cpunCiLsyrtiie^ 
local;district councils' of .Mongolia, and Tibet, and oyefseksiChm^^^^ 
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(3) . Eight members from Mongolian leagues and banners. 

(4) . Eight members from Tibet. 

(5) . Eight members from Chinese nationals residing abroad. 

Article xcn. The Control Yuan shall have a President and a 

Vice-President, to be elected by and from among the Control Mem¬ 
bers. 

Article xmil. Control Members shall serve a term of six years 
and are eligible for re-election. 

Article xciv. When the Control Yuan exercises the power of 
consent in accordance with the Constitution, it shall do so by resolu¬ 
tions of a majority of its attending members. 

Aiticle xcv. The Control Yuan, in the exercise of its censorial 
powers, may request the Executive Yuan and its Ministries and Com¬ 
missions to present to it for perusal orders issued by them and related 
documents. 

Article xcvi. The Control Yuan, according to the nature of 
the work of the Executive Yuan and its Ministries and Commissions, 
may appoint severally a number of committees to investigate their 
administration with a view to finding out whether or not there is 
any violation of law or any neglect of duty on the part of the 
Executive Yuan and of its Ministries and Commissions. 

Article xcvil. The Control Yuan may, on the basis of the in- 
vcstig.itions and resolutions of its committees, propose measures of 
rectification to be sent to the Executive Yuan and its Ministries 
and Commissions concerned, with request to effect improvement. 

When the Control Yuan deems a public functionary in the 
central or a local government guilty of neglect of duty or violation 
of law, it may propose measures of rectification or institute an 
impeachment. If the criminal law is involved, the case shall be 
turned over to a law court. 

Article xevni. Any impeachment by the Control Yuan of a 
public functionar}' in a central or a local government shall be insti¬ 
tuted upon the proposal of more than one Control Member and 
the endorsement, after due consideration, of more than nine Control 
Membei s. 

Article xcix. In the institution of impeachment of personnel of 
the Judicial Yuan or of the Examination Yuan for neglect of duty 
or violation of law, the provisions of Articles xcv, xcv'li and xlviii 
shall be applicable. 
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Article CIV. In the Control Yuan, there shall be.d 'Audid 
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with the consent of the Legislative Yuan- 
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. submit an auditing report to the Legislative Yuan,.' , ",• ( ■ s- 

Article cvi. The organisation.of the Control Yuan shall; be btb-.'- 
scribed by lawi" ^ 


Chapter 10 \ 
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Article cvii. , Tlie following matters, shall, be subjects; oi. legisr 
latibn and execution by the CentraP Goyernment,:' 

• _ (1). Foreign affairs.- ■ 

(2) . National defence .and military affairs i cpnCerhihg'ri^^^ 
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(8) . State-operated economic enterprises. 

(9) . Currency system and state banks. 

(10) . Weights and measures. 

(11) . Policies of international trade. 

(12) . Financial and economic matters of an international 
nature. 

(13) . Other matters of the Central Government as stipulated in 
the Constitution. 

At tide cviii. The following matters shall be subjects of legisla¬ 
tion and execution by the Central Government. Their execution may 
be delegated to the provincial and Hsicn governments: 

(1) . General rules governing provincial and Hsien self-govern¬ 
ment. 

(2) . Division of administrative areas. 

(3) . Forestry, mining, and commerce. 

(4) . Educational system. 

(5) . Banking and exchange systems. 

(6) . Shipping and coastal fishery. 

(7) . Public utilities. 

(8) . Co-operative enterprises. 

(9) . Water and land communication, and transportation cover¬ 
ing more than two provinces. 

(10) . Water conservancy, watenv.ays, and agricultural and 
pastoral enterprises covering more than two provinces. 

(11) . Personnel registration, ranks, appointment, supervision, and 
protection of officials in the Central and local governments. 

(12) . Land legislation. 

(13) . Labour legislation and other social legislation. 

(14) . Eminent domain. 

(15) . Nation<il census and statistics. 

(16) . Immigration and Land reclamation. 

(17) . Police system. 

(18) . Public health. 

(19) . General relief, compensation and unemployment relief. 

(20) . Preservation of ancient books, articles, and landmarks of 
cultural value. 

With respect to the preceding sections, the province may enact 
separate laws and rules, provided these do not contravene national 
laws. 
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(11). Other matters delegated in accordance with national legis¬ 
lation and the provincial self-government law. 

Any of the items in the preceding section covering more than two 
Hsicn may, except as otherwise provided for by law, be undertaken 
jointly by the Hsicn concerned. 

Article CXI. Should there occur any matter not enumerated in 
Articles evil, cviii, cix, and cx, the same shall fall within the juris¬ 
diction of the Central Government if it is of national nature, of the 
province if it is of provincial nature, and of the Hsicn if it is of 
Hsien nature. Any dispute over jurisdiction shall be settled by the 
Legislative Yuan. 


Chapter IK 

LOCAL GO\TERNMENT SYSTEM 
PART 1—THE PROVINCE 

Article cxii. A Province may convene a Provincial Assembly to 
enact, in accordance with the General Rules of Provincial and Hsien 
Self-Government, a provincial self-government law, provided the 
same does not contravene the Constitution. 

The organisation of the Provincial Assembly and the election of 
the representatives shall be prescribed by law. 

Article cxiii. The provincial self-government law should contain 
the following prolusions: 

(1) . In the province, there shall be a Provincial Council. Mem¬ 
bers of the Piovincial Council shall be elected by the people of the 
province. 

(2) . In the Province, there shall be a Provincial Government 
with a Provincial Governor, to be elected by the people of the 
province. 

(3) . Relationship between the province and the Hsien. 

Tlie legislative power of the province shall be exercised by the 
Provincial Council. 

Article cxiv. The provincial self-government law, after enact¬ 
ment, shall be immediately submitted to the Judicial Yuan. The 
Judicial Yuan, if it deems any part thereof unconstitutional, shall 
declare null and void the article gr articles contradictory to the Con¬ 
stitution. 
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Aiticlc exxv. Hsicn laws and regulations that are in contra¬ 
vention of National Laws or provincial laws and regulations snail he 
null and void. 

Article exxvi. In the listen^ there shall be a Hsicn Governnieni 
witli a Hsicn Magistrate, to be elected by the people of the Hdcn. 

Article cxxvil. The Hsicn Magistrate shall attend to the en¬ 
forcement of Hsicn self-government and to the execution of matters 
delegated by central and provincial governments. 

Article cxxviil. The provisions governing.the Hsicn shall apply 
mutaiis mutandis to the municipality. 

Chapter 12 

• ELECTION, RECALL, INITIATIVE, AND 
REFERENDUM 

Article cxxix. The election stipulated in the Constitution, 
(except when otherwise provided for by the Constitution, shall he 
universal, equal and direct suffrage, and by secret ballot. 

Article exxx. Any citizen of the Republic of China having 
attained to the age of twenty years shall have the right of election 
in accordance with law. Unless otherwise provided for by the 
Constitution and laws, any citizen having attained to the age of 
twenty-three years shall have the right to be elected in accordance 
with law. 

Article cxxxi. All candidates in the election stipulated in the 
Constitution shall openly campaign for election. 

Article c.xxxn. Coercion or inducement shall be strictly for¬ 
bidden in elections. Suits arising in connection with elections shall 
be tried by the court. 

Article c.xxxin. A person elected may, in accordance with law, 
be recalled by his constituency. 

Article cxxxiv. In the elections, the minimum number of 
women to be elected shall be fixed, and measures pertaining thereto 
shall be prescribed, by law. 

Article cxxxv. Measures with respect to the number and elec¬ 
tion of representatives of citizens in interior areas whose conditions 
of living and habits are peculiar to their section shall be prescflhed 
by law. 



J pptttflh 
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Article cxxxv'l. The people^s exerci^^e of their two rights of initia- 
tix'e and referendum shall be stipulated by law. 

7 

Chapter 13 

FUNDAMENTAL NATIONAL POLICIES 
PART I—NATIONAL DEFENCE 

' Article cxxxvji. The national defence of the Republic of China 
shall have as its aim the safeguarding of the national security and the 
preservation of world peace. "The organisation of national defence 
shall be prescribed by law. 

Aiticle cxxXviri. The land, sea, and air forces of the whole 
land shall, independent of individual, regional, or party affiliation, be 
loyal to the state and shall protect the people. 

Article cxxxix. No political party or faction or individual may 
make use of armed force as an instrument in a struggle for political 
power. 

Article OXL. No military man in active service may concurrently 
hold a civil office. 

PART 2—FOREIGN POLICY - 

Article exLf. The foreign policy of the Republic of China shall, 
in a spirit of independence and initative and on the basis of the prin¬ 
ciples of equality and reciprocity, cultivate good neighbourliness 
xvith other nations and respect treaties and the United Nations 
Charter in order to protect the rights and interests of overseas 
Chinese nationals, promote international co-operation, advance inter¬ 
national justice, and ensure world peace. 

PART 3—NATIONAL ECONOMY 

Article cxLii. National economy shall be based on the Principle 
of the People’s Livelihood for equitable distribution of land owner¬ 
ship and control of capital in order to obtain a well-balanced develop¬ 
ment of public economy and piivate livelihood. 

Article cxLin, All land wdthin the territory of the Republic 
of China shall in principle belong to the whole body of citizens. 
Private ownership of land, acquired by the people in accordance with 
law, shall be protected and restricted by law. Privately owned land 
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shall be liable to taxation according to its value and the government 
may buy such land according to its value. 

Mines embedded in the land and natural power which may be 
economically utilised for public benefit shall belong to the state and 
shall in no way be affected by the people’s acquisition of the right 
of ownership over such land. 

If any land has an increase in its value not through exertion of 
labour and the employment of capital, the state sh,all levy thereon an 
increment tax, the proceeds of which shall be enjoyed by the people 
in common. 

In the distribution and adjustment of land, the state shall, as a 
principle, assist self-farming land owners and persons who make 
use of the land by themselves, and shall .also regulate their appro¬ 
priate areas of operation. 

Article cxLiv. Public utilities and other enterprises of mono¬ 
polistic nature shall, as a principle, be under public operation. The 
same may, if permitted by law, be operated by citizens. 

Article cxlv. With respect to private wealth and privately 
operated enterprises, the state shall restrict them by law if they are 
deemed obstructive to the balanced development of public economy 
and private livelihood. Co-operative enterprises shall receive encour¬ 
agement and assistance by the'state. 

Citizen’s productive enterprises and foreigri trade shall receive 
encouragement, guidance, and protection by the state. 

Article CXLVI. The state shall, through the employment of 
scientific technique, develop water conservancy, increase the produc¬ 
tivity of the land, improve agricultural conditions, plan for the 
utilisation of land, and exploit agricultural resources in order to 
bring about the industrialisation of agriculture. 

Article cxLVii. The Central Government, in order to attain 
a balanced economic development among the provinces, shall extend 
appropriate aid to undeveloped provinces. 

The province, in order to attain a balanced economic development 
among the Hsien, shall extend appiopriate aid to undeveloped Hsten. 

Article cxLViii. Within the territori.al bounds of the Republic 
of China, all goods shall be permitted to flow freely. 

Article cxLix. Private financial institutions shall, in accordance 
.ith law, be subject to state control. 
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Article clv. The state, in order to promote social welfare, shall ' 
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V Article clvi. The state, in order to secure the foundation of , 
national- existence and development, shall protect motherhood and : 
carry out the policy of promoting the welfare of women and children. 

Article CLTir. The state, in order to improve national health, ■ 
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PART 5~EDyCATION AND CULTURE , y y 

Article CLviii; Education and culture shall have as its aim .the:.:; 
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All citizens beyond school age who have not received primary 
education shall receive supplementary education free, and shall .also 
be supplied with textbooks by the government. 

Article Clxi. Governments of various grades shall extensively 
establish scholarships to aid students who, possessing a good record 
in scholarship and conduct, are financially unable to pursue advanced 
studies. 

Article CLxn. All public and private educational institutions 
in the country shall, in accordance with law, be subject to state 
supervision. 

Article CLxni. Tlie state shall pay due attention to the balanced 
development of education in various areas and shall promote social 
education in order to raise the cultural standard of the citizens 
in general. Educational and cultural expenses of border regions and 
undeveloped regions shall be subsidised by the National Treasury. 
The more important local educational and cultural enterprises may 
be undertaken or subsidised by the Central Government. 

Article cLxiv. Expenditure for educational, scientific, and 
cultural purposes shall be, in case of the Central Government, not 
Jess than fifteen per cent, of the total National Budget, in case of 
the province, not less than tsventy-five per cenf. of the total pro¬ 
vincial budget, and in case of the listen, not less than thirty-five 
per cent, of the total listen budget. Educational and cultural found¬ 
ations established in accordance with law shall, together with their 
property, be,protected. 

Article clxv. The state shall safeguard the livelihood of those 
who work in the fields of education, sciences, and arts, and shall, in 
accord with the development of national economy, raise their scale 
of treatment from time to time. 

Article CLXVI. The state shall encourage scientific discoveries 
and inventions and shall protect ancient landmarks and articles of 
historical, cultural, oi artistic value. 

Article CLXii. The state shall e.\tend encouragement or subsidies 
to the following enterprises of individuals: 

, (I). Education enterprises in the country which have been 
operated with good record by private individuals. 

(2). Educational enterprises of Chinese nationals residing abjoad 
which have been operated with good reemd. 
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(2). Upon the proposal of one-fourth of the members of the 
Legislative Yuan and by a resolution of three-fourths of the members 
present at a meeting having a quorum of three-fourths of the mem¬ 
bers of the Yuan, an amendment may be drawn up and submitted 
to the National Assembly for ratification. Such a proposed amend¬ 
ment to the Constitution shall, six months before the coming into 
session of the National Assembly, be published publicly. 

Article clxxv. Matters provided by the Constitution which 
require procedures of enforcement shall be prescribed by law. 

The preparatory procedure for the enforcement of the Constitu¬ 
tion shall be decided upon by the National Assembly which shall 
have adopted the Constitution. ' 
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